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THE BERKSHIRE HILIS. 


ap BY. ELIZABETH W-, DENISON, 
Ja enn 
0 GRAND and steadfast friends, 
When I must leave behind: 
The, gracious comfort that your presence lends 
What language can I find, 


What golden speech, to show aright your praise | 


Or'paitit the varying splendor of’ these = 
oféct days? © 


My balf-awakened eyes, ; 
Tn the dim morning light, T sists 
Behold, as if. descending from the skies 
In heavenly vision bright, 


Majestic shapes, enwrapped in shadowy mist, 
With “hues of Tore haps} — and precious 

* attibth yet!» } 

sad 
Det, betore thas sun 

ir, illusions flee, . 
in in. your ancient order, one by one, 
Yé gather silently, . 
And ‘stand beneath the fervid noontide Blaze, 
Now breén as summer seas, now veiled ‘fo 
‘parple hdze: 


And as the day declines, 
And sunset hearth-fires glow 
TiiLall the west with changeful glory shines, é 
And night falls, soft and slow, i 
What ‘words can tell your power toi sootlie and 
less,! 
The difent bynipathy, the watehiful tenderness? 


Your beanty smiles on all, 
Yet isthe secret.dear; _. 
Its deep significance shall never fall 
On rude or careless ear ; 
For all your sweetest looks and ways must be 
To those who love you not a reo and — 
_ tery. 
Vaworthy and ‘unwise, 
But loving worthily, iy 
To you, O generous friends, T ‘lift mine ‘aie 
And take your latgess free : 
Of royal gifts, of courage to endure, - 
A pattern of a life sincere and strong and puré. 
rE 
THE NECESSITY OF REEDS: * 
BY TAYLER Laws) LED. Di} 


In is the men who ery, out against poe 
that create their necessity., Insufficient,as | 
-Such, barriers may; be, they are the best, that | 
can = against, the, chaotic. dissolution |. 

















the prayer-gauge and on 
, of the Evangelical 


as- merging Christianity 
olteelf in the depeniank Vin ‘The articles, of 


‘09, apesimens of logical pre 
S..were,.neyer.. more exactly | 
are well ty Bo gtd bor 
our, 8 » even.if. 
*adino higher value, shire vid 
» Itwould.seem that themen. in our, church. | 
rode 80 lightly, of creeds canno gain 
ilisr with church history. It wou 


Cision: W. 
Weighed... And 


| Hosts 


»,|| “his hand.” 


‘spéctable @ name.’ ) Does it’ stand “for any- 
thing that may be calléd' petmanent; or does 
it represent ‘an’ ever-growing, ever-changing 
‘Quantity?’ The’ same ‘quéstion ‘may’ be 
-asked in Tespect to that word “‘evangelical,” 
now Becoming so Protea in’ its elasticity. 
The trath’ of Yatiguage isa very serious 
‘thiilg.’ “Whoever tinséttles it introduces con- 
‘fusion and dishonesty into all’ oar thinkitig. 
It makes it’ difficult’ to know whether we 
are really speaking the trath’ ‘to one another 
‘or even to ourselves’ in fatters of the: “high- 
est moment. - 
One of this class ‘of preachers apie of 


|“ dty ‘dogmatic’ statentents”’ in ‘respect’ to 
| ‘that great’ central article’ “of “the atonemient. 


‘He believes it, hé most’ solémtly assures ‘us; 
bat he "wants liberty.) | Words, dogmas 
‘etémp his’ soul. “Let it bé utidefined: “Ttis 
an'/émotion, rathér’ ‘thant ‘x dogma. ‘Or he 
‘makes that’ profound “distinction between 
Teligion ' and “theology ‘now’ so much ‘in 
‘vogue.’ ‘It is sufficient, he thinks, to say that 
Christ Gied for our’ salvation: what need 6f 
‘enctrmnbering this by formulated statements? 
No néed, it might be answered, if there was 


nificditt” scriptural ‘words as’ ‘Paul ‘uttered 
them (I Corinthians, xv, 3), or when’ they first 


| ‘struck the’éar of the World'as'a truth, which 


before this it had ‘not entered into the Heart 


| ‘of any human ethics or philosophy fo con- 


aa “ Christ died for us"rtept judy,’ For 
ts; ‘éxegesis is limitéd to‘tlie plainest and 
ignificant of” ‘prepositions. Certaia 


| ‘awful‘facts' of ‘history Were’ thet! too near to | 


‘admit of any’ ‘straying from’ the Wecisive in- 


< ‘terpretation: they “gave’ it, ‘ ‘Fe ‘died’ for 
“ns” in our stead, ‘the just for the unjust. , 


Or, ‘brep piv ;" most literally, over ‘us: By 
Another figure, as one who ‘covered us “with 
‘his Own dying body in some dire peril, or on 


| ‘whom ‘was made to light” (see the Hebrew 


“word, Tsatah, lifi, 6) the bolt that would have 
“fallen upon our guilty heads. If any exegesis, 
‘then, ‘Wee’ needed, there was ‘that of tlie 
*Apostlé—IT Corinthians, v, 14: “For we thus 
“reason that if one’ died for all, then’ were all 
“dead.” It was the ‘thonght of “‘one treading 
“the wine-press alone” “The aticient prophet 


shalt make his soul an offering for sin, then 
“shall the Lord’s purpose be accomptistied i in 
‘Wo'the need of atonement all 
religions had’ testified. The great question, 
then, the'gréat answer given in all the apos- 
‘tolic préaciiig had’ relation to Him who 
made the dtonemént, ‘Christ crucified,” the 


“the world.” “Thien had not come in thie 
“evasions ’ that now go so far to nullify this 
apie “‘Janguage. Tt was then something 
| t08 awfal’to be trifled with, and nd‘éxplaiti- 
‘ing’ Words, Cas ‘heresy-excluding foriitilas 
“Were  dettiniitied.” 


me! is; not £0, how. Phe’ language then 80 


smneaning ‘that, a, 
_ may, put upon it.” 
,eonsequence of the persecutions | he endured 


robe rationalizing 





for us, even as the same may be affirmed of 


| sawn them how creeds'caitie’ to be formed, ' 
land perhaps ‘awaken’ in °them the thought 
“tWat they’ thémselves ‘are now” creating a 
‘sitnilar necessity, if the word Christianity is 
to be taken’ as the representative of any one 
system of opinions, in’ distinction from’ any 
other ‘that may’ seék ‘the’ shélter of so Te- 


ackndtrledged its awful import of those sig- ' 


“gave it its intetpretatidn’ fn the wonderfiil | 
|| language that the Ethiopiah ambassador was 
Teading in his chariot : ‘‘ For He was broughit 
'|’as a lamb to the sacrifice. . . .. When'thou 


‘Lamb of Goa who taketh away the’ siti of | 


‘trance : 
“Any proud talk of the subjective that ig- 


pew, has been Prey erted , to ‘almost any | 
t died, it's said, in 
as a teacher or reformer, . And so he died | 





Socrates... The Bible iieaeabe seems, in- 
“deed) to’ intimate «sométhing more, than 
‘this; but then there«is ;ever. at: hand. that 
sage explanation’ of! Oriental) figures. - It 
has, indeed, the aspect of: something fear- 
ful, it)seems to hint’ iat ..some: juniversal 
ruin; but’ then, it:omay sbe osaid,: it. was 
adapted'to a veryodifferent age, and must 
‘now be interpreted ‘according to) the :de- 
mands Of ‘a progressive theology.» To this, 
too, thecreed: itself , must ibe: conformed; 
and then it may 'be retained ‘without: harm, 
oreven any change in its pectiliar language, 
We are to take it ‘‘for substance.” It 
must 'not' be to us a-rigid pnon-elastie form- 
ula, repressing freedom:of:thought; ‘but ac- 
‘cepted! as'the writers of Scripture or even 
the’ makers of ‘the ‘creed: would have ex- 
pressed themselvés if. they had:/had our 
light’ ‘or our wane aoe the perrer veri- 
ties. 

i Another Senerpicthtion is that Christ suf- 
feréd as a martyr; as an‘jexample of hero- 
ism. ‘Only'the most superficial views can 
give this even’an appearance of plausibility. 
There must-ever standin the way of it that 
most tiystérious seene in the Garden; that 
inexplicable agony; that prostrating: dread 
‘of some ineffable evil; that ‘‘ exceeding sor- 
row éven unto ‘death’; tliat bloody sweat 
pressed ott: by: the ‘spiritual: anguish; that 
vision of the upholding angel coming in 
aid’ of the sinking-humanity; above all, 
that “imploring appeal: ‘‘ Father, Abba 
Father! of i be. possible that this cup pass 
frém me that I drink it not.” ‘There was a 
power of anguish here,’a sore conflict, a 
dreadful enemy that never entered into the 
vision of any human martyrdom. How 
came it that Christ so shrunk from a trial 
which so many of his followets have 
triumiphatitly endured? The question’ has 
bedi often askéd; it never has been;it never 
Gan be answered: ‘And then that’ still more 
mysterious ‘cry upon the 'cross,: Mrs: 
Browning’s vivid painting falls short of the 
ineffable reality: 

“ But once Immanuel’s orphan cry senieeoie hath 

It Sain up single, echoless, ‘My God! I am for- 

saken.’ 

It went up from pers Holy’s lips, amid his lost crea- 

tions); 


. That, of the lost, no son should use theae words of 
desolation.” 


Such a fact must be unique in the history 
of the world. Jt can have but one interpret- 


ation: Had not this man thus died, no’ one 


of Adam’s race could have been rescued 
from death eternal. “He became sin for 

us”; ‘he paid our debt”; “ by his stripes 
we See healed.” The idea of substitution, 
of vicariousness is inherent in the language. 
No mystical theory of a subjective atone- 
ment, no police scheme of governmental dis- 


‘Play, no refinement of a progressive theol- 


ogy, no strain of exegesis can ever take it 
out. Precious as is the inward salvation, 


the . outward, ‘the objective, the’ forensic 


ust precede—in the order of time, at least, 
ifnot of nature. This is the humbling en- 
‘* God be merciful to mea sinner.” 


notes: it.is but’a vain attempt to climb up 
‘some ‘Other and unsanctioned way. “He 
died for us.” Around this brief prepdsition 
‘alt “orthodoxy shapes itself as an organic 
‘growth. Tt has the same power for high 
and low. In respect to jt the most Tearned, 


‘the . most ‘refined have no advantage Over 


the most ignorant. 

A similar view may be taken of the wide 
perversion | “of what the ‘Sctiptures dectare 
respecting Christ's’ divinity. “A man may 








say: he believes. in it; and yet say nothing 
He may: call | Christ the Son of God, and 
yet. mean: nothing. _Hemay. use the trine 
baptismal formula, and; yet. have in his 
mind the barest of, metaphorical personifi 
eations., It was such: spiritual dishonesty 
as this that produced the Nicene and Atha- 
nasian creeds. There-is not,a sentence, not a 
word .in the extreme verbal exactness of 
the latter that was not called.for by the 
Arian, evasions. ; Have we -not heard, 
too, \frcm ,men in our ‘‘ Byangelical” 
churches that poor, barren. sneer about 
homocusios and homoiousios—the Roman Em- 
pire agitated, they say, on the mighty mat- 
ter of. putting in,or leaving out, a single let- 
ter, .and..that the smallest in the alphabet? 
Astute theologians’ these! . The stale witti- 
cism should have. been, left to the infidel 
Jefferson, the malignant. Gibbon, or .the 
pretentious, Buckle. It.is; matter of aston; 
ishment that a -writer. like. Lecky should 
have known no better,.than to, indulge in 
such @ pitiful jest, or ;that he, should not 
have seen that the leaving out of this single 
letter made an infinite. difference in the con- 
troversy. There is,, too,,a,. thought. here 
which should have challenged the deepest 
attention.of one. who assumes to write a 
history of. ethical, opinions, How, is, that 
such. discussions, barren as. they, may seem 
to men like Buckle and Jefferson, have ever 
had.this: profound, interest for the human, 
soul, agitating it, absorbing it, leading men; 
to fight. for questions like , these and to die 
for them, as they never, have done for,mat, 
ters of science or political:economy.?.. Why. 
did .not .the, oft-qnoted Galileo go to.the 
stake,for, his astronomy, as, men have done 
for religious opinions? Surely, this presents 
a problem.;worthy of the deepest. study by 
those;who claim such. a superiority of in- 
sight .in respect, to .the. world’s. moral and 
physical causation. 





THE LOWER CLASSES IW 
AUSTRIA. 


‘BY WILLIAM M. F. ROUND. 








Unt astranger has been long enough 
in Austria’ to fully understand the people 
and their methods of life, together with the 
relations “of government to the’ same, he 
will be ‘at a loss to reconcile the seeming 
discrepancy between the high prices of all 
domestic products’ and the’ low prices of 
évery description of manual labor. If he 
remains in Vienna or confines his investiga 
tions only to the large cities, he will fall into 
the very natural error of supposing that the 
empire must be so overcrowded with 
population as to keep the supply ever with- 
in the demand. But let the student make 
a trip up the Danube and through the heart 
of Upper Austria, and he will find broad 
fields, magnificent. forests, and mountain 
sides that afford’ pastures of the greatest 
richness.. He may walk’ for hours without 
seeing a single’ human habitation, and in 
a day's pedestrian journey will stumble 
across but’ two or three ‘villages, each one 
lyiig within or ‘under the shadow of some 
ancient castle-wall or monastery. At night 
he may inquire, as he rests in some modest 
Austrian ebuntry inn, who owns’ the ‘fields 
andforests that he sees from the window; 
and he will be told: that. the house where he 
fests; the landscape that his eye encompasses, 
the country! through which’ he has walked 
and ‘through’ which ‘he will walk on the 
morfow' all’ belong tothe demesne of some 
Grosshereog, who has held them in hereditary 
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right since the feudal ages, when his peage- 





ital . The nobiles claim privileg 
long c@aked te be rights, and 
oe! iBither the s 
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him of the legitimate fruits of his toil. 
There is a world-wide average value of 
labor, based upon the universal law of sup- 
ply and demand; and a country may be 
reckoned as prosperous or unprosperous in 
proportion as the prices of labor reach 
above or fall below this standard. In Aus- 
tria‘they fall far below it; as far below it 
as they rise above it in America. Of course, 
the standard of labor value exists unchanged; 
and every Austrian laborer earns it, but he 
does not get it!’ Only a small part of ‘it is 
allowed to him, and the rest goes to support 
a government made up of an effete aristoc- 
racy and a still more effete Church. The 
difference between the true value of labor 
and the price paid to the laborer here may 
be regarded as a direct and unpardonable 
robbery, for which the Austrian dynasty 
is to answer in blood, by and by. The sops 
which it has chosen to throw toa people 
who are dlready beginning to grumble, in 
the way of indifferent educational privileges, 
and the summer’s féte, just expiring as s 
failure, are likely to help the matter about 
as much as a sugar-plum would stay the 
hunger of a starving man. The people are 
taxed and taxed again. They are taxed for 
the land they live on, for the houses they 
live in, and for all they eat and drink and 
weur. ‘They are taxed for their pleasures, 
all their luxuries, as they should be; but 
they are also taxed, and most heavily, for the 
necessilies of life, as they should not be. If 
they rideon the railways, five per cent. of the 
price of their tickets goes to the government. 
There is nothing they touch in ‘their strug- 
gie for life but the government contrives to 
make something out the contact. Then, 
when the government has taken all it dares 
to take, the Church steps in with its system 
of robbery, under the pretense of saving 
souls. When the Church is satisfied, there is 
Httle left for the peasant; and’ the conse- 
quence fs, he goes on toiling harder than a 
galley slave, and kept too weak in body and 
sou! by his hard living of black bread and 
sour wine and by the spiritual slops that are 
reluctantly fed to him by the -educational 
powers to think of resistance. 

There may be peasants lower down in the 
social scale than those of Austria. But Ihave 
not seen them. They are little better than 
brutes in all that goes to make life attract- 
ive. They toil only that they may fill 
themselves with the coarsest food, and ex- 
pect no higher pleasure from their feeding 
than the sensation of being full. They 
marry because the Church directs that they 
shall not cohabit without marriage. Their 
moral sensibilities are of the lowest, and the 
powers of their souls have been reduced as 
nearly as possible to a mere matter of brute 
instinct. They are to be pitied, not blamed, 
for their condition. So much is taken from 
each laborer’s earnings to support the gov- 
ernment and the Church that all—men, 
women, 2nd little children—must work to 
supply the commonest, coarsest necessities 
of ‘existence. I have seen, often enough, 
women engaged in the most menial occupa- 
tions of agriculture, such. as the spreading of 
manure and the herding of cattle, with their 
little ones swathed in a stout cloth and 
bound to their shoulders or their breasts, I 
have seen four women yoked like mules to 
a plow, and a man complacently holding 
the.same, In the streets of Vienna it is not 
an uncommon thing to see a woman, and 
@ dog harnessed side by side to a cart. . The 
hod-bearers are women, the street-sweep- 
ers are women, the hewers of wood and 
drawers. of water are women. There is 
but one gate out of this bondage, and over 
that is written prostitution. Who dares 
blame the thousands of young women in the 
humbler stations of Austrian life for having 
chosen this.gate to an easier existence, when 
® priest stands by and declares that he can, 
by virtue of his holy office, insure immunity 
from punishment in the world to come? I 
say this boldly, for, whatever the Church of 


ants *wéfe content to be vassals, int consider-_ 

he protection he afforded them 

Nedge.of this fact is the first shége 
of rv 


of degradation and slavery, while it “robs | 





the priests of Austria teach and the peopl 


of Austria understand just what I have said: 


stition of the p On e. tha the 


r htiman interven ion, , . 
excitement prevails, LPebdple’ go down 
their faces, and cry: ‘A mir A mira- 
cle!’ The priests take advantage of the 
occasion to extort an unusual offering, and 
not one among the simple-minded congrega- 
tion has an idea that a trick known to every 
pyrotechnist has been practiced. The old- 






fashioned superstition of ‘4 personal; deyil/ 


prowling about to buy men’s souls is kept 


up. Cases have come to my knowledge} 


where men have failed to pay the demands 
of the Church, and have been pointed out by 
the priests as men who had sold. themselves 
to Satan and were unfit to be trusted. No 
deeper misfortune can befall an Austrian 
peasant than this. His neighbors shun him 
as one infected with contagion, they refuse 
to do him any offices, the children run from 
him in the streets, he is forbidden to enter 
the places of common resort, and his con- 
dition is most pitiable, until he has paid a 
large sum to the offended priests to, secure 
exorcism of the evil spirit which he knows 
he does not possess. The dues must be paid 
to the Church, the taxes to the state, and the 
peasant must live as:he may. 

Some may ask: Why do not the laborers 
of Austria rise up against the system which 
keeps them slaves. There are several 
reasons. The most potent one is that they 
are divided by sectional interests and cir- 
cumstances of race and language, so that a 
combination is impossible: There are seven 
nationalities, and more than double that 
number of dialects among. the. Sclavic pop- 
ulation alone. There are Czechs, Ruthenes, 
Poles, Slovenes; Croatians, Servians, and 
Bulgarians. 

At the Pansclayic Congress of 1848. the 
representatives of that race sent from the 
different tribes were unable to understand 
each other, and must needs resort to, the 
German tongue. Then. there are the Ital- 
ians and the Germans; the last forming one- 
fifth or more of the population and.ruling 
the whole empire. The balance of power 
in Austria will always go to the largest pro- 
portion of its inbabitants: speaking,a com- 
mon tongue. To the mixed races union 
against governmental . oppression. is, impos- 
sible. They have been too often at feud to 
trust a common leader, and an appeal which 
would lead one race into the field would be 
so many empty words to another. The gov- 
ernment, on the contrary, is a unit, repre- 
senting the strongest race—the Germans. 
Scattered throughout the vast empire is a 
sufficient sprinkling of Germans to keep 
fast the reins of government and preclude 
the possibility of an uprising. But 
a revolution is already dawning, and 
the very means which the Austrian Gov- 
ernment is taking to protect itself from 
external enemies serve to warm a dan- 
gerous. serpent in the bosom of the em- 
pire. Thearmy is yearly re-enforced by con- 
scription, and to this common school all the 
nationalities of the empire must furnish 
pupils. The army is officered and con- 
trolled by Germans, German is its official 
language, and few soldiers leave it after 
their term of service without more than a 
smattering of thatlanguage. Itis carried 
into the provinces, children are taught it, 
and the day is not far away when it will be 
@ common language. Then leaders may 
spread from one end of the empire to the 
other a knowledge of the fact that of all the 
taxes which the poor laborer is ground 
down to pay one-third goes to support an 
extravagant court, one-third to pay the in- 
terest on an enormous debt, and only one- 
third comes back to the people in improve- 
ments and benefits. The commonest bauer 
knows that, if such a state of things exists in 
anempire so rich in natural resources as 
Austria, he is being and has been robbed. 
Then only a leader is necessary ; and God 
makes leaders when he permits a need for 
them, .. 

Another peculiar phase of the labor ques- 
tion in Austria grows out of a lack of tech- 


So great is the power of the priests and. so 
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goes. throughso thauy, 
must be some loss. In-no part of 2 

is there the slightest regard for the economy 
of labor. In the city restaurant the man 
who brings you your wine will not bring 
your dinner, and the man wh6 brings your 
dinner will not fetch your cigar, and neither 
of the men who have supplied, your several 
wants is allowed to take your pay. If, after 
~tinner, a cup of coffee is wanted; 

brought . by ; still, another person, froma 
neighboring coffee-house. . There is aspecial 
waiter .for .everything, and every one 
must. be paid... It..requires three. times 
a8 many servants to carry, on an. Austrian 
eating-house—or, in fact, any other kind of 
an establishment-—-as it does in America. I 
remember well moving from one house to 
another, about a quarter of a mile distant. I 
required a fiacre, My seryant must call the 
Hausbesorger, who fetches the carriage. 
Custom demands that... Then a Diensimann, 
or porter, must be called to bring down my 
trunks, must ride on the box. to, the new 
lodgings to carry them up, And all. these 
people must. be paid for their service, and 
agratuity given to.each besides, All these 
changes of service requires, time, and.there 
is a money value to time which is wasted 
out of somebody’s pocket. The govern- 
ment in all its workings -encourages. this 
division of labor, It keeps a. great number 
of people out of mischief by giving to each 
@ little employment at alow rate. It isa 
bad way to. multiply adherents, and likely 
to be an expensive way in the end. Even 
now there is a liberal party growing up in 
the Austrian Empire which well understands 
these things, and will know how to apply a 
radical cure where the occasion serves. It 
is wisely giving itself now to, the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery and: to the 
establishment of technical schools,on the 
broad basis of Germany; and by. and by 
there will be millions of laborers. who will 
feel themselves of far too great importance 
to waste their energies on a single. branch 
of a trade, at low wages, when the resources 
of the empire are great enough to give them 
all constant employment ata fair compen- 


of labor are so systematized and so well 
guarded by privileges which the government 
grants at a high price that every trade seems 
not one, but a score, and each section of that 
score is too weak to rise by itself. Each 
trade, too, is so systematically graded, the 
the superiority of each branch to the other 
so well defined in the matter of profits and 
privileges, that there seems to be no com- 
munity of interests. Take, for instance, the 
mason’s craft. The bricklayers would feel 
it beneath their dignity to combine with the 
hod-carriers for higher wages; and, if the 
former were to strike by themselves, it is a 
moral certainty that the latter would unite 
with the employers to put an end to the 
affair. There is no espril du corps, as among 
the trades in other places, That is oneof the 
things that grows alongside of education and 
moral strength. rm 

There is, of course, in Austria, as. else- 
where, a considerable middle class, made 
up of educated mechanics and tradesmen. 
But their interests, so far as labor goes, are 
precisely those of the government and 
“court. The labor reform in Austria must 
look elsewhere than to them for. assistance 
and leadership. They find their, best cus- 
tomers about the court, and any. disaster to 
it would be a disaster to them. They carry 
toadyism to a high degree of perfection — 
even to such a degree as would put to 
shame the “independent British trades- 
man.” But there is to be a reform by and 
‘by; and the labor reformation and the re- 
ligious reformation will go hand in hand, 
beginning on the day when, in favor of 
Ultramontanism, Austria shall give coun- 
tenance to France, and Protestant Prussia 





and Russia resent the interference. 


sation, Trades unions are now almost im- 
possible in Austria, because the subdivisions 
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oO A 
We should not yearn so oft to sleep 
That stirless sleep beneath the pall. 
O skies that smile, O winds that bless, 
O joyous quiet, undefiled ! 
The spirit of some deathleds child 
Invests the world with happiness! 


I see her calm, immottal eyes / 
Gleam through the weird, translucent space; 

YT 866 the glory round her face,” ~ 

Born of all sweet serenities, . 

Father, there are moreSabbgth spells} 
In thy fair world'than creeds have known; 
And even in somber hearts and lone 

Pure thoughts ring, gut their Sabbath-bells! 


ee 





IS UNIVERSALISM EVANGELICAL! 


os 


BY PROF. ENOCH POND, D.D. 





In my article referred to in your issue 
of the 11th I did not say that ‘‘ Hell is the 
basis.of the Kingdom of Heaven,” nor any- 
thing which implies it. I said that the doc. 
trine of eternal punishment is essential to 
the doctrinal system of Evangelical religion, 
And this I believe; for what is this system? 
What does it teach? It teaches that the 
Moral Governor of the universe bas given 
to his intelligent creatures a law which, 
like himself, is holy, just, and good, and 
which to him is an object of supreme re- 
gard. ‘‘ Heaven and earth may pass away, 
but one jot or one tittle shall in no. wise 
pass from the law till all be fulfilled.” It 
further teaches that this law has a penalty, 
which is eternal death. We believe this to 
be the proper penalty of the, law, because, 
1st, it is placed in the Scriptures in imme 
diate contrast with eternal life. ‘* The wages 
of sin is death, but the gift of God is eter- 
nal life.’ Then, 2d, this penalty has been 
already executed on a vast scale in eternal 
death. It was executed upon the rebel 
angels, who ‘‘ were cast down to Hell, and 
are reserved in everlasting chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of’ ‘the great 
day.” Also, 8d, it will be executed on all 
the finally impenitent in the issue of the 
last judgment. ‘‘ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the Devil and his angels.” 

In view of facts and declarations such as 
these, no reader of the Bible has a right to 
be ignorant as to the penalty of the divine 
law. We have the means of knowing what 
it is. Evyangelical. religion professes to 
know. 

This religion further teaches that, in con- 
sequence. of,,the..fall of our first. parents, 
every child of Adam has broken the law of 
God and become exposed to its penalty. 
“ They have all gone out of the way; they 
have together become unprofitable ; there is 
none that doeth: good, no not one.” It was 
‘the awful condition of this world, full of sin- 
ners, lying under the curse of a broken law, 
which awakened the compassion of Fa 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, and moved them 
to enter upon the stipendous work of man’s 
redemption. ‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whose 
ever believeth on him should not ‘perish 
yes, perish‘ but ‘have everlastifig life 
“The Son of Man came not to'be ministered 
unto; but to minister and to give his life 8 
ransom for the many.” ‘Christ bath re 
deemed us from the ctirse of the law, being 
made a curse for us” Such is the view 
which Christ and the Apostle Paul both give 
tis of this subject. This is the Evangelical 
‘view, and to one who’ dissents from ‘t 
should call hiniself an Evangelical Christie. 

It was, I repeat, the fearful condition of 
lost men, under the curse of the law and ér- 
posed together to’ eternal death, which 
moved the compassion of the triune God 
led ‘on to the work of’ man’s redemption. 
Collateral objects may have had an infic 
ence. They did have, undoubtedly, as much 
influence’ as they deserved. But the just 





postire’ of all men to eternal death was the 
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» of a soil so rich that Nature is in a continual 





October 23, 1873.] 
SOLA AEE 
Jaq “exivency Which’ called’ forth fe'4 s 
sees of the Sot of God. It was toy f 
Way Of salvation from death that he 

eat diet Gir Stead!” Sinch ts fie sys | 

of viet doctine néunderstoddin: 
al ‘and, hence, to discard the Iden’ of ' 
vidal death is, aT atte fi the atticte re 

fertéd to, to remove ‘oné ‘of ‘the battresses: of” 
this system, and the whole! Building totters: | 
11% to kddck out thé botfomndt off the” 
Kingdout of Heaven, bit” of’ ‘thé system of 
Evangelical doctrine—anid the egy wr _ 
bé: spilled. ; 

Tn justification of the ibn Wetton, 
[said that those’ in our ‘own tinfes Who dis- 

card the doctrine of eternal punishment’also 

discard, almost without an exception, the 
divinity and atonement of Christ ‘and the 
other Breat doctrines of Evangelical truth. 
Nor do we wonder that they do'so. If they 
have ii inch of logic ifi their heads, they 
sannot do otherwise. 

It is a further rec6mmendation of the 
Evangelical view on this subject that’ it 
mikes such a glorious exhibition of the love 
of God in our salvation : ‘Ged’ so“loved the’ 
world,etc.. What equal manifestation of 
love was’ ever made or ever. catt be? 


“0 for this love let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break, 
_, And all harmonious human tongues 
The Saviour’s praises speak. 
Angels, assist our mighty joys, 
Strike all your harps of gold; ‘ 
, But when you raise your higest notes 
’ His love can ne’er be ora” 


Dl 









om. NEW GERMANY. 


BY PROF. ‘WILLIAM WELLE. 





THE. Germans are @ people most essen- 
tially adapted to emigration, in two import- 
ant particulars. Their home population 
seems as exhaustless as the widow’s cruise of 
oil, for, notwithstanding, the millions that 
have left their native land, for every portion 
of the world, it seems to be as_ populous as 
ever, and still,to possess quite as many who 
are ready to try their fortunes in distant 
climes; and, again, no wanderers from any 
portion of the world seem more. successful 
in founding new homes and acquiring 
wealth in the most unpromising regions. 

The Germans have thus virtually belted 


the civilized world with their enterprise, |, 


and have made themselves felt wherever 
large colonies of men are found, be the 
climate or. the. circumstances what they 
may. There is not a. European city, north 
or south, which has not, swarms of them. 
The Gatnan colonies of London, St. Peters- 
burg, or Athens are a continual surprise to 
those famous cities; and from these extend 
offshoots to the smaller towns of these same 
countries. And thus we may go to the 
ports of Africa, to the cities of Egypt, and 
the isles of the Eastern Ocean, and every- 
where we meet the blue eye, blond hair, 
and guttural tone of the migrating Teuton. 
And we have no need of calling the atten- 
tion of Americans to the fact that they are 
fast becoming among us an astonishing 
factor in every sphere and interest of the 
country. 

But the story of their wanderings ends by 
no Means here. They are settled in large 
numbers in various parts of South America, 
especially in the seaports, and in one region 
to which we propose to devote the remain- 
der of this article they have fairly founded 
anew Germany. 

In the very southern portion of the great 
Empire of Brazil lies the Province of San 
Pedro, between the Uruguay River and the 
Atlantic Coast. It is the smallest of the 
twenty provinces of the land, and still is 
thtee times larger than England. It is a 
region more blest by Nature with productive 
soil and genial climate than any of this vast 
empire. Great rivers form noble thorough- 
fares to the ocean and the earth contains 
Within its bosom exhaustless wealth in 
minerals and precious stones, to say hothing 


garb of vegetable luxuriance and ever ready 
tichly ‘to repay the efforts of the toiler. 
Every kind of grain grows luxurlantly, and 
tobacco; ‘indigo, Cotton, sugar, and flax can’ 
be tltivated | With great ‘stccess. The 
climate 18 that of ‘Sicily or Algiers, ‘with’ 
very small variation of temperature, and: 
quite congenial to any foreigners from tlie’ 
temperate zone. 

This paradise ‘was discovered by’ the Ger- 
mahs some years ago, , ind for quite a length 
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streams! until now they have almost | 
ed “a @einiiin’ eeoniea te +4 
(soliny Germar cities, 80 thidt they’ se af 
in naming thelr Wew hottie “New . 
They have done this so “quiel arg the 
world bai "hind been aware of it, ‘and ‘even 
Germiny receives its ‘fist’ ‘ntiniation of the’ 
extent and organization of this vast emigra- 
tion from the pen of an English’ traveler by | 
the name of Mallhall, who was 80 gutprised | 
and please@‘at'whathe ledrred on a‘ recent 
Visit to this‘region’ that he has given it to the 
world in‘s Work’ just’ issued from thé’ press’ 
of Hongthatt, in ‘London, from which we 
gather’ many interesting’ statistical facts. 

It is a matter of surprise that’ the Ger- 
mans are ever emigrating in vast numbers 
to all parts of the world without succeeding 
in ‘forming ‘colinial dependencies of ‘the 
mother land ; go that, in reality, the Germans’ 
have no forelgn éolonies in spite of the fact: 
that they are ever peopling foreign ¢climes. 
This anomaly'may and doubtless does pro- 
ceed from two causes; one of which is the 
loose and disintegrated condition of the vari- 
ous Getman governments, which has pré- 
vented'them from exercising 4 compact and 
concentfated influence in any foreign policy; 
and tiie other the well-known tendency of 
the Gcrman to assimilate himself to the 
people among whom he casts his lot, with- 





| Out forgetting to love and talk and sing 


about his dear fatherland. 


But in this new province of far-off Brazil 


the Germans found nothing with which 


they could assimilate, for it was. mainly | 


peopled by the comparatively harmless ln- 
dians and ‘he negro slaves; and, therefore, 
they had little to do but virtually to set up 
for themselves. The Brazilian Government 
was exceedingly anxious to favor them as 
eniigrants, with a view to develop their 


vast uncultivated territory, and thus every | 


advantage was offefed to them to induce 
them to setile _there. 
these German colonies have become the 


marvel of the province, and bave turned |. 


the primeval Jands Into immense fields 
of waving grain and dotted , the tegion 
with siniling farms and’ comfortable 
homes. The princ’pal one of these Ger- 
man settlements and cities is San Leo- 
poldo, and there are some forty others, all 
enjoying a high degree of prosperity. The 
Germans have not only retained. their 
language, but have gained for it a superior- 
ity over’ the Portuguese, so that even the 
negroes speak German in many instances 
as ‘their ordinary means of intercourse. 
Thus, in a word, we see planted in the’ 
heart of ‘Brazil'a New Germany in ways 
and speech, and the ‘‘ Watch on’ the 
Rhine” and other patriotic melodies re- 
main as dear to them as when sung in their 
distant home. 

These inland settlements are connected 
by water-courses or good roads with the 
city of Port Alegre, on the ocean, which is 
a large city, quite under the influence of the 


German élement. San Leopoldo ‘is as |’ 


famous for its potatoes and its children as 
Bavaria for its beer, and the prolific fam- 
ilies of Children surpass even those of the 
Gerinan villages. Tanneries, bakeries, 
breweries, and manufactories are seen on 
every hand, with German hotels, Gothic 
churches, and the prif‘ing office for the 
newspaper. Three very creditable sheets 
aré published in various parts of the pro- 
vince. On all sides one heats ‘nothing but 
the German tongue in the very depth of 
Brazil, and sees a picture of the most active 


industry, relieved by that of peace, prog: 


ress, and civilization. | 

All who have’ seen these German col- 
onies unite in’ declaring them to be’ model 
settlements; of which their fellow-country: 
men in Europe may well be proud, and one 
of the most remarkable iustances of colonial 
prosperity on’ the American” Continent.’ 


The result is that | 


Railroads are rapidly connecting the interior ‘ 


Cities ‘with the seacoast and lines of coast 
steamers ply’ frequently along the Atlantic’ 


communication with the German ports, both / 


‘direct and’ by way of Rio de Janeiro, But 
‘these German emigrants have'not the least 
thought of returning to their former home, 

“however thuch they may love it and ‘retain: 
‘its ways and speeeh ‘and traditions.’ They 
| are, rather, acting as a magnet to draw still 

‘more’ away from the overpeopled land of}: 


‘seaboard.’ There ‘is also an’ inter-oceanic : 


: 


thelr birth; and just now thete is quite a. 
of time they have. beeit’ ‘tending” thither tn ‘[rivatry’ between ths Brazilian: Government, 


‘ tion,” 





which is’ désiftins Of havit, Maid hah 
| of ‘Just stich ‘eni ty ei ‘their fm- 
ménse wastes, and’ th ‘wand? 
which would Keep tis childten for the ‘att 
vation of ‘thelr fields tet” their defense 
against 'thrédtening foes!" “Ser iza aw 
And ih ‘this ‘tivalry is hing developed a 
new “questidh, ‘which may fintilly be of great 
importatite to ‘the world at’ ange, besides the 





aE 


inimediaté’ parties’ ‘concerned: New Ger- | 


many at home begins to’ feel like ‘Having a 
New! Getmaniy' on these distant shores’ iy 
the form’ ‘of ‘a‘ coloriy whith shall ‘belong 
to the fatherland arid’ We fealty to it. “For: 
the ih¢eption’of' such a plan no more favor- 
able circumstances could be imagined than 
just those'how existing In’ this province of 
Brazil, ‘Tt is said that negotiations have 
already been commenced by the’ German 
Government’ to this-end, and ‘that Brazil is 
not entirely averse to the plan, believing that 
such acolony might form a valuable nucleus 
whonce to obtain brains and arms where- 
with to develop’ hér immense’resources, 





WALKING INTO LIGHT. 
BY, 0, J. VICTOR, 


T Do not know that in this life 
Are ways not whderstood; 

Nor that the things which shun our quest . 
Are shut away for gona ; 


For‘all the paths'that traverse land 
And mark the’ untiacked sea 

Leap from the labyrinth whose coils 
Constrain botii you and me, 


And leading soon reveel the way « 
That other feet have‘trod, i iol 
Giving to each wayfarer there’ Fi 
A newerisenas of God, crsal 
We say of this, “ It is ‘all blind”; 
Of that, *’Tis mystery”; | | 
How willfal is our ignoran-e 
A day may make us see, 


| For all the paths that men purse 
Lead, if they will or vo, : ; 
To certain consciousness of things 
That round os sleep or grow. 


So, though we walk in dimmest aisles 
Or through the blessed light, 

There are no ways not andérstood 
Tohin — heart is =m. 








A NON-COMMERCIAL VIEW OF’ 
THE FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


BY JOHN P, GULLIVER, D. D, 





TuERE were tw6 sides to the shield in the” 


ancient fable; andthe sincerity of the dough- 
ty knights whe fought for their respective 
Opinions concerning it is unquestionable. 
There are'two sides to the ‘* farmer ques- 
as both the farmers and ‘the ‘Tailroads 
are learning, to their cost.’ And there aretwo 
sides to the questions involved ih tle great: 


‘* September gale” in Wall Street; which is ‘} 


likely to be remembered as long as the fam- 
ous atmospheric évent of ‘thé same senate 
New England antals. = ™ 

The commercial class—those of every 
name who are engaged in the business uf 
exchanging values; rather™ than creating 
them—declare that:}the trouble: is lackrof 
currency, with)which todo:\the business of 


the country and to develop its resources. 


' From this class came the pressure upon the 


President to increase: the volume: of paper 


‘ money, and from them has come a steady 


opposition ;to’a-returo to specie: payments: 
Whether all this is;on the. whole, bad 


! policy, even for the:commercial classes, is a 


matter which: we leave to the discussion of 
students in finance and political economy. 
But there: is another: class in the com- 
munity whose rights:and interests, though 
seldom regarded, are very adversely affected! 


‘ by. the measures whicti have been concocted | 


ip the interest of the commercial classes. As 
they look at: the shield, it -has'a very differ- 


ent form:and:color from those seen ‘on Wall’ 
and State and: Third streets. The large. 
‘proportion. of our population is living on, 
* wages, salaries;-or fixed. incomes of some: 


kind. |The inflation of the currency for.the 


/accommodation - of. those whose. capital) is 


out of all-proportion ito the property they 


are:“‘carrying,” and whose interest it is to: 
-have: money: cheap and» prices! liigh, is aj: 
) direct robbery of the gteat miss of :the peo- 


‘ple, whose interest itis to have the purchas- 
ing:power of: money as greatias possible...) 


This‘antagonism of interest ia undoubted- 
‘ly more apparent than real. : For, im reality, ee “Let us have spetic, and so'at last we 


what both:¢lessas used is ‘stability at 


¥ tender act. 





= to whict! both pricét-and “eee will 
eventually. adjust., themselves... Yet the 
apparent advantage of.a temporary expan- 
sion tothe cominercial: classes is.'80' great 
that théeinterésts: of the: great “army of 
stipendiaties of every Haitié are grossly dis- 
regarded. The exparisici' “of the ‘currency 
during’ the war ‘virtually cut down wages 
and salaries fully onc-ha'f. Ministers, from 
the stability and delicacy of their parochial 
relations, were Spécial sufferers. - A mer- 
chatit deacon ‘would say to ‘his minister: 
*T must charge you’ double price for your 
cloth, or groceries, because I pay 
twice’. as much for them.” ~ The’ book« 
seller elder put three prices» upon 
books and stationery, ‘and’ skid: ‘* These 
aré ‘War ‘times; ‘and I ‘cannot ‘help “it.” 
Btocks of goods bought ‘at’ specie’ prices 
were thirged ‘at ‘war pricés, to the immense 
profit of the vendor, at the experise of the 
purchaser.’ Yet; when the misister or teach- 
er or mechanic tarned and said, “So does 
my labor’ cost me war prices. ‘Pay me ac- 
cordingly,”' the commercial men only 
laughed at them and pointed to the legal- 
We have a legal right, they 
virtually said,'to pay in paper salaries and 
wages promised in specie; and we have a 
lezal right to make you pay paper prices for 
goods., And we will do both. The moral- 
ity of this was the same in kind as. if Con- 
gress had made pebble-stones, instead of 
greeribacks, a°legaltender. It may have 
been a “necessary wat ‘theasure, or it may 
not have been, “That need not here be dis- 


‘® ¢ussed, But, if such a change in the pur- 


¢tasing power of money was necessary, the 


‘ft ebange should have been extended to labor 


and sefvicd; @s well'ds fo goods and ebat- 
f tels. The changé ‘was, the whole, a 
great benefit to the commercial classes—cer- 
tainly for the time being. Immens: fortunes 
were made on all hands. But the men who 
had:no means, of matching: their losses. by 
corresponding profits: were compelled to en- 


| dure:the gradual but still uncertain sbrink- 


ageof their incomes, till, a widespread: dis- 


{ tress’ extended over the country: Slowly, 


very slowly salaries and:wages were raised. 
But it was done under the relentless pressure 
of:the law of supply and demand. If there 


} was:an ‘instance of a-church, or a school- 


board, or any corporation raising the salaries 
oftheir employees; from a sense of justice, 
so-that'the salary received should be equal 
in-value to that promised; I do not recall it. 
But Ldo know that in many cases in which 
this glaring wrong was pressed upon the:at. 
tention even of Christian meni ‘the complaint 
was dismissed: in a very summary, if not a 
contemptuous manner. 

Ini all our'legislation ‘and financial: dis- 
cussions the rights ‘of:this'great toiling and 
} producing ' class:'‘are ignored. It would 
hardly be stipposed: that any such class-ex- 
ists, | Few have thought ¢nough about it'to 
know that there is any Other interest in the 
t land butthat'of the éxchangers of property. 
But now the paper basis upon which our 
’ whole financial system rests-suddenly col- 
lapses, ' “Money becomes valuable; property 
’ falls in' value: Instantly a cry :of distress 
is rdised.' y*‘ Hard times” is the shout on 
every side.’ Employers will not bei slow to 
reduce rewards of all the various industries, 
because of'a change of valiies, slow as they 
were.to raisé them. In a word, che need 
andtrouble 6f this one class of our people 
absotbs. public attention; as: if the nation 
were composed of: merchants and: bankers 
and they control all our legislation. 

While, therefore;'there is probably not a 
true: Mah “in. the’ country who does not 
deeply sympathize with such firms as those 
of Jay Gooké & Co. and Fisk & Hatch, yet 
from their standpoint: the producers of the 
countty;: both the hand-workers and’ the 
brain-workers,; look upon their calamities 
as. the: collapse of ‘a financial: system which 
was dishonest ‘in its inception, unjust and 
oppressive: in its operation, uncertain and 
untrustworthy in its movement; and’ dan- 
gerous as a‘hdt-air balloon to all who “‘tie 
to-it.” | Itdsmow eight years since the war 
closed:.)set: our ‘war ‘measures cease. The 
i éxchanging classes have been nursed by 
our législation, till some of them look like 


} Atlas staggering under the great’ round 


| globé,‘as they waddle through Wall Street 
under the rotundity of their paper fortunes. 
Let the:quiet men of ‘work have ‘their turn 











shall “have peace.’ ' - 
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~ VIOLA PEDATA. 


BY HELEN 3. ANGELI: 





Sweet Vio.er, how dare you show your face? 
November winds have swept the forest bare, . 
While Winter hastens with tempestuous pace 
Tn regal wrath to, banish every trace 
Of life which made the dear dead Summer 
fair. 


Like that weird host the prophet saw of old, 
Ere flesh reclothed the reunited bones, .. - 
The tall trees rise. On yonder mountain bold 
Dark evergreens, defying heat and cold, 
Stand like mute mourners over burial-stones. 


While rippling waters through ren silver 
sheen 
Affect to mock the universal woe, 
Robbed of her harvests and her garments green, 
Her rocky ribs.too, prominently seen, - 
The brown Earth waits her winding-sheet of 
snow. 


Yet thou ert safe, O delicate April. flower! 
The storms that scourge the desolated Jand 
May not abridge thy perfect little hour; 
hy fearless frailty is thy pledge of power, 
For God himself shall shield thee with his 
hand. 


Thou teachest me, pale purple Violet, 
A precious lesson. .Thongh I stand alone 


a. 


Where rude winds rustle round my faltering | 


fect, 
Dead memories of joys for earth too sweet, 
With every bird, except the raven, flown, 


I will not fear. He who protects the flower 
Will not reject Love’s humblest offering.. . 

My weakness sheltered by his arm of power, 

Let me like thee live outlife’s patient hour, 
Then sleep in dust, to dream of certain Spring. 


rr 


PLANTS IN THEIR SOCIAL 
RELATIONS, 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 





THe least observing student of Nature 
knows that certain plants love each other’s 
society. When in some unfamiliar ravine 
he finds the showy: Orchis, he is quite certain 
that he' will scon discover the Yellow Violet, 
the Wild Ginger, andthe pretty Mitella. 
Not that it follows as a matter of course 
that these should grow together ; but they 
are apt to seek each other’s company and 
to chat their flower gossip by the mountain 
streams. 

The Mayflower loves to nestle at the. feet 
of the pine and to waft upward ‘to its 
plumed admirer its perfumed breath. The 


blue-eyed Hepaticas love the woods, and, | 


like'atroop of merry schoolgirls, laugh to- 
gether beneath the maples, They are con- 
tented with the gray winter garments of 
their friends, and welcome them just as 
pleasantly before they don their ruddy 
plumes. Children brought up among these 
Liverworts should make cheerful, willing, 
and working men and women. They have 
the bluesonly in color; there is no indigo 
about their hearts. The gentle Anemones 
flee from the east winds of April to the pro- 
tection of the huckleberry bushes and 
tangles of wood-borders and meadows. The 
little Houstonias love best the society of 
their own relatives, and are very social in 
their domestic habits; but even they like the 
visits of the Violets and Five-fingers. 

Coming to the summer flowers, we find 
the Meadow Rue, the Callopogon, the White 
Azalea, the Lilies, and the Wild Roses grow- 
ing within hail of each other. In autumn 
the Golden Rods and Asters bloom together 
in the woods and fields, while the gorgeous 
Cardinal receives the confession of the “ nun- 
like” Gentian and reviews.the procession 
of Iron Weeds, Thoroughworts, and This. 
tles.. ** Every lassie has her laddie,”’ and so 
every flower seeks or is sought, by its: love. 
There may be flirtations among them; but 
their relations are usually genuine, as they 
are only sundered at the end of one season, 
to be renewed atthe beginning of another. 
We believe that our earthly friendships, if 
they are good and pure and true, may have 
as certain a renewal. 

Some plants are not content to simply 
dwell in each other's society ;they must ém- 
brace, 
the life of the affections,”. and the. twiners 
evidently. believe his: doctrine,: 
ginian Creeper lays its delicate fingers upon 
the rough bark of some bachelor cedar, 
and finally gets its.arms about-his neck and 


own freedom. -The..Bindweed hangs its 
painted bells over the aldersneer the brook, 


Hawthorne says that~ ‘‘ caregses are | 


The Vir-: 
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and the Grapevine tempts . the sober oak. 
ale its clusters, of emerald. and amethyst. 


The, affection of the Dodder is not, com- | 


mendable,, It.hugs the object of its love to 
death, first. reducing him to poverty by its 
own extravagant outlay. So we see that 
the relations of the flowers and shrubs are 
not always genial. Of course, weeds will 
at.once suggest, themselves. Let one have 
@ pet corn-field, potato patch, or flower 
garden, and there the country cousins of 
our cherished plants will gather—the pig- 
weeds, the amaranths, the purslanes, the 
knot-grass, and a myriad other homely 
visitors, which neither the frowns of their 
friends nor the hoes of their enemies can 
eradicate, This shoddy growth will com- 
pletely overtop the ancient aristocracy ; but 
we can always distinguish them. It takes 
a generation or two for them to rub off the 
awkwardness of the weed and to assume 
the proper dignity. which only cultivation 
can bestow. 

There .are- melancholy plants, like the 
Beach Pea, which Jove .to lie beside the 
ocean and -hear.its solemn. plaint. They 
mourn a separation from friends that once 
grew beside them, but who-in'the course of 
time have been drifted to foreign shores, 
Between them the restless bellows roll for- 
ever. '‘Fhere are hermits, too, (regular veg- 
etable recluses), who betake them to the 
desert and shut up their souls from their 
fellow creatures, Thus the Cacti love the 
wilds of Arizona and the Euphorbias the 
deserts of South Africa: To repel charity 
or kindness, they arm themselves with 
prickles and insist upon being let alone. 
Man often subdues their obstinacy and 
makes them blossom for his delight; but 
they have scareely any. flower friends, or 
such as only last fora brief time and are 
withered by the fierce sunshine which the 
hermits love. There are shrubs and herbs 
that retreat to the mountain-tops, but with 
these we have more sympathy. They must 
struggle nobly for existence and fight wild 
battles with the tempest. They are solitary, 
but they look to Heaven for peace and take 
comfort in the twinkling stars. 

Each varying tract of country has its 
peculiar flower, and if the climatic condi- 
tions change the plants which once grew 
there vanish, and strangers come in, with 
their own attendants and household gods. 
If a lake is made where once there was a 
meadow, it will not be many years before 
the Pond Lily will dot its surface with 
beauteous stars and. the blue Pickerel Weed 
fringe its banks. It adds very much to the 
charm of the wildwoods to note these rela- 
tions among theflowers. At last one estab- 
lishes such familiarity with them that the 
first he meets will tell him where to find 
the others,, He will learn to seek certain 
treasures only where faithful friends pro- 
tect them; to avoid searching for others 
whose usual companions are absent; and, 
perhaps, even to learn the reasons of this 
love among them, which antedates the his- 
tory of man. 

Se on 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND THE 
SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 


BY EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D, 


Wuar is the Kingdom of God for the ex- 
tension of which Christians are called to 
labor and pray? Hasit been setup? Who 
is the King, and) when will he make his 
appearance? Hows the Kingdom to be 
advanced, and will it become universal ? 

A considerable class of excellent men be- 
lieve and teach that the “Kingdom of God” 


} is not yet established;and will not be till 


Christ comes in the clouds, and, rebuilding 
the fallen throne of David at Jerusalem, 


stroyed the wicked and burnt up'the world. 
They teach that we are not: to look for the 
prevalence of ‘‘ peace on earth and good- 
will toward men” by any existing instru- 


mentalities ; and that the Gospel :dispensa- 


tion is just at its close. “The grand cli- 
macterie of our. faith,” it is said, ‘‘ is this 


second coming of Christ. But eighteen 


hundred years:of waiting have, done noth- 


,ing toward! the realization of this faith: 


It is ‘‘the ‘sublime ultimatum of all our 


, hopes,” yet thevlabor of fifty generations 
: of workers does not bring it an: hour soon- 
kisses him, till ia autumn it blushes at: its) |: 


er. Phe church is crippled, torn, and dis- 
, ordered for want of some! present divine 
Umpire to judge:-between: its contending 





sects, purge out its ambitious disturbers,, 
and quiet its. feyerish perturbations.” . But, 


such an umpire, personal, visible, audible, 
has not been on Abe, earth since the -ascen- 
sionof the Saviour. _. 


Many in the last fifteen centuries hhave : 


predicted his speedy. advent, and have fixed 
times and seasons. and expected and.waited 


for him—some clad in. ascension robes, - 
ready to meet him jin their, There are, 


some that expect him this year, some next,, 
others at longestina very few years, Omens, 
dark and dire, wars and rumors of wars 
portend him just at the door. The sun, has 
been darkened, and. the. moon’ turned 
into blood, and the stars have fallen. The 
powers of the earth have been shaken and 
whole continents made to tremble from the 
tramp of armies, And the missionary zeal 
which marks the present, period is said.to 
spring from the “ pious and patriotic dreams” 
of “men intoxicated with the vain hope of 
the world’s conyersion. by the preaching of 
the Gospel.” 

That such a view of the Kingdom of God 
and the coming. of Obrist is less animating 
than the common one [ do not see how. any 
one can doubt. Encouragement to labor is 
ordinarily in proportion to our faith in the 
adequacy of means and the hope of success. 


A labor that is foreseen to be in vain cither 
will not be undertaken or will be soon aban-. 


doned. This type of the Millennarian. doc- 
trine leads men to watch and wait, while the 
Master bids them watch and work. It beats 
a retreat or proposes a truce, while the Cap- 
tain sounds afresh the bugle-call to battle. 

But what is the Kingdom of God? In its 
most comprehensive idea it includes the 
universe of matter and of mind, In this 
sense it commenced when creation com- 
menced and can neither be advanced nor 
retarded. ‘‘His kingdom ruleth over all.” 
Sometimes it denotes only that part of the 
reyolted human race which has been brought 
into subjection to Christ. We call it the 
kingdom of grace because it is by God’s love 
in Christ that any are brought intoit. And 
on account of the sinlessness and felicity 
which the subjects attain in Heaven it is 
called the kingdom of glory, It is God’s 
kingdom because he is the supreme and ab- 
solute Sovereign, and the kingdom of his 
Son because as God-man heis the Redeemer 
and the Judge on the same ‘‘throne of God 
and the Lamb.” ‘Within this kingdom the 
Infinite will is the supreme law and love 
and peace the true loyalty. 

This is the most important and practical 
view of Christ’s Kingdom. It is his reign 
over his loyalsubjects. It increases like the 
fermenting leaven in the meal. It comes as 
men are regenerated, “‘ like the rising light, 
which shineth brighter and. brighter unto 
the perfect day.” 

With this idea the scope of the Divine 
Word agrees when it announces the seed of 
woman a3 the king and conqueror who 
should bruise the serpent’s head; when it 
enrolls Abel as the first subject and first 
martyr; when it records the covenants with 
Abraham and Moses as including the doc- 
trinal germ of the Gospel. With it agrees 
also the Babe born at Bethlehem, his baptism 
and the message of his forerunner—‘‘ Re- 
pent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand’’—and those other words of the Mas- 

er: “The Kingdom of God is among you.’ 

Instead of waiting for its advent and 
watching the clouds, “ Lohere!” and ‘Lo 
there!’ we are taught that it comes by 
seeking: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God.” It comes by prayer: ‘‘ Thy Kingdom 
come!” It is advanced by the Holy Spirit. 
The disciples waited, as they. were bidden, 
till they were endued with power from on 


high, and then went forth to work. 
reigns with the risen saints, having de- |. 
’never be converted by existing instrument- 


The Millennarians say that the world can 


alities and agencies. But what other can 
take the place of preaching and. prayer, the 


Gospel. and the Spirit’s influence? And 


when so many are perishing for want of 


this Gospel, and so many teachers :cavil 


at it; and, instead, try traditions, science, 
and. the philosophies in reforming,.. the 
world, with what,care should the followers 
of Christ shun whatever tends to disparage 
this divine instrumentslity or lessen the zeal 


;of good men in the use of it, , 


When Christ gave the commission for en- 
lighteniag and converting the world, it was 


‘to bis Chureh in a succession of generations 
that were to do their work befose, and not. 
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after the resurrection and the Indgment. 
And, for encouragement and assurance of 
success, he says.to them: ‘‘All power ig 
given .unto me in Heaven and on. earth.” 
And;that they might not spend their time ig 
@ vain waiting for his second coming, he 
says: Go,teach ; go new; go all, and preach — 
every where.and always till the nations are 
discipled. When more laborers are needed, 
he, says: Pray; pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest .that.;he would send: forth more 
laborers into bis -harvest. Do not wait for 
my second coming. I have already come, a 
ransom for many. Lo! I am with you, and 
I will be with you in this work, always and 
every. where, until it is finished. 

In. close connection with this commission 
of the Master, and antedating it, stands a 
remarkable line.of prophecy and of promise, 
foreshowing a period of the universal affu- 
sion of God’s spirit and of the diffusion of 
Christian knowledge, and, as a result, the 
prevalence of peace and worship in the 
world. 

“T will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, and your old men shall dream 
dreams, and. your young men shall see vig-. 
ions.” As a consequence of this baptism of: 
the Spirit, ‘‘ the earth shall be full of the. 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters eover- 
the sea.” 

From this vitalizing power there- comes, 
next in the prophetic programmestine when; 
men “shall beat their swords into plowshares; 
and their spears into pruningshooks, Nation, 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither: 
shall they learn ‘war any more”; when the: 
mountain of the Lord’s house shall be es-. 
tablished in the top of the mountains and 
shall be exalted above the hills, and all na- 
tions shall flow unto it. 

This sketches the line of promise and 
prophecy according to which ‘the domin- 
ion and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole Heaven shall be given to the peo- 
ple ef the saints of the Most High, and all 
dominions shall serve and obey him.” 

Turn now from prophecy to history—the 
fulfillment of prophecy, Look at the pres- 
ent condition of the Christian kingdom. 
What do we see? Disaster, or omens of it? 
Failure of the divine promises? Prophecies 
unfulfilled? Are the pointers on the diaj- 
plate of Providence turning back toward mid- 
night or at a standstill? Is God’s Kingdom 
cramped by Satan’s? Is the heathen world 
being sealed up against the Divine Word and 
its preachers? Are the diverse languages of 
the earth refusing to become bearers of the. 
glad tidings to disconsolate, sin-stricken suf- 
ferers? Does the crescent® strike disas-. 
trously, as once, against the cross; and the: 
Man of Sin, by a monstrous usurpation, as; 
once, wear out the saints of the Most High, 
and rule Christendom in. the interests of 
ignorance and despotism, against a Chris+ 
tian civilization and an open Bible? Are 
the Jews, the ancient people of God, whom 
for the Father’s sake he holds in covenant re. 
membrance, going further from the New 
Testament—the complement of the Old—and 
from Jesus, the Messiah foretold by their 
prophets? Is the history which God has 
been writing for his Church to read during 
the last half century anything like this? 

No. Wesee ‘‘the leaven” of truth cast 
into ‘‘the meal’ of the world by a moral 
chemistry working more and more diffus- 
ively and’ effectively. The divine mustard- 
seed from a stinted shoot has in a hundred 
years gone on to a tree whose branches are 
spreading in every Jand and in which are 
come to lodge the fowls of every clime. 
The Kingdom is advancing as a ‘‘ stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands,” which 
is breaking in pieces the iron, the brass, the 
clay, the silver, and the gold, and which 
are becoming under it like “ the chaff of the 
summer threshing-floor.” _ 

How baleful the error which so weakens 
confidence in the adequacy of the Gospel in 
its redeeming work, and turns men away 
from efforts for its diffusion, to a vain wait- 
ing for the second coming as the “ climac- 


teric of faith.” It is at one in its influence, 


(bough very different in spirit, with the 


-vaunting philosophies which are so certain 


that the Christian religion has done ils best 
for the world, has outlived its glory, and is 


‘fast losing its hold on the thoughtful and 


progrorel It must give way, the scientists 
affirm, to positivism and evolution; the 
poets to “sweetness” and * beauty,” and the. 
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Millennarians tothe second coming of Christ. 


‘Faith isa bankrupt,” says: a popular: 


orator, ‘‘and her accounts::are under 
strict examination to determine what assets 
remain to be distributed among: the impov- 
erished souls that-are her-creditors.” And 


a distinguished Millennarian writer describes | 


the Church as ‘‘a feeble craft, working 
against wind and tide,” in which ** remedies 


ooly multiply wants and defects.” | ‘There ‘} 


js no hope of anything better: tit! Christ 
sbali return and ‘‘ set up a visible: :Christ- 
ocracy,”..and the ‘nations shall “send ‘up 
their delegates:to Jerusalem ‘to worship the 
King in his beauty.” 
in the work of the Church when ‘a part of 
its members so affiliate: with ‘the world in 
depreciating the Gospel and in discouraging 
that universal diffusion of it. witty Christ so 
peremptorily enjoins. i 
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THE ARTIST: 


BY MARCIA SMITH, 








Morn on the tops of the monntains and Joy in - 


my jubilant heart, 

Bidding the fogs of the brain and the mists of 
the evening depart ! 

Long had the darkness endured ond the grop- 
ing in patient despair, 

As o’er the canvas I bung, with the dull, mock- 
ing lines for my care, 

Ever increasing my labor and diligent doubling 
my hours, 

Just as [more and more surely accepted the 
lapse of my powers. 

Thus did the days drag their doom and the 
nights were the nights of the dead, 

While on my hands wasa palsy and lethargy 
swam in my head. 

Yesterday, bent o’cr the ashes, while twilight 
encircled the room, 

Watching the wavering phantoms that rioted 
thick in the gloom, 

Thad a moment forgotten the radidnt promise 
denied, 

Only an instant eaceped from the pitiful form 
at my side, 

Prophecy faint and fulfillment had paused in 
their turbulent strife, z 

When, on asudden, my picture seemed warmed 
into quivering life, 

Calling importunate to me with eyes that were 
tender with grief, 

Beckoning with eloquent arms for another at- 
tempt at relief. 

Touched with compassionate rise I sprang 
with exultant desire, 


And by the glow of that glance, ee the light of ' 


the flickering fire, 


. Kneeling athrill in the presence. no longer un- 


gracious and cold, 

Wrought I to rescue my captive with fingers en- 
raptured and bold. 

Knew I no more of misgiving, of faltering fear 
and of doubt; 

Naught of the languor within me, naught of 
the shadows without 

Chilled the hot ardor that nerved me, undid 
me, nay, made me;anew, 

Till ‘twas not I thus creeting with. movement 
instinctive and true, 

Till my rapt head and my spirit vibrated in 
kindred response, ; 

Yea, tillthe palette and easel had vanished to- 
gether at once, 5 

Leiving at last in the chamber but) soul dim 
unveiling to soul, 

Mingling ereator and creature in one irresisti- 
ble whole. i 
Steadily on through the skies did the stars in 

their marches ascend, 
And in its course did the moon in its weird en- 
velopings wend, 
Sending its mystical beams through the case- 
ment and changing the floor 
Tuto the marvelous pavement the blessed oncs 
fancied of yore. 
80 did the night-watches pass, all gpenpag and 
now they are gone. 
Somehow the dawn is upon ime, the cooling 
and quickening dawn, 
Waking me back to ambition, to ignorant 
wrestling with fate. 
Asatthe door of my studio eager‘ yet timid I 
wait, 
Halting for courage to turn me to where on the 
brightening wall: © 
Glimmers my midnight companion, so strange, 
80 calm, and so tall 
That Iam sure on her brow she has write the 
seal of my fame, 
Either suecéss with the laurel or ever'reméine 
bering shame. 
Tell ‘me, © waiting unknown, 0 bearer of 
_ Heaven's decree, 
iT as king meet ‘they verdict oF rerotich as & 
- élave'tmto thee? 
winners shudder to haute’ staat: “tere 
~ if thy face; : 


Ta the white’ stroke of Gy funhtete peDE P pradent™hudbarid or-wife” 


a Fury or Grace ? 


It is-a:sad drawback ° 


1 PHS INDEPENDENT. 


‘HOWTO PREVENT ' FREQ 
“MINISTERIAL CHANGES, 


pe ‘BY, PROF. FW. FISK, D.D. ; 


< Tr'is easier to: point out the manifold evils 
both: to’ ministers and churches “resulting 





to show how to prevent these changes. Two 


that they may contribute to this end. 

Let ministers: called to serve churches 
always become pastors, and not “stated sup- 
plies.” Many’ shrink from’ the pastorate 
because, aside from other reasons, they have 
the impression that it would render their 
position less permanent. But the statistics 
of- our’ churches do not favor this view. 
While there are here and there marked in- 
stances to the Cétitrary, the records of the 


pastor to a church is more sécure and per- 


year. For example, the minutes of .the 
show that the pastors in those churches 
have stayed on an average seven years; the 
stated supplies only two and one twenty- 
fifth. “And the record is much the same in 
other states, The reasons are obvious. The 
pastor of a church is not subjected to a 
crucial test every twelvemonth, and liable to 
be sent off at the beck of a few discontented 


stronger hold on the affection of his people, 


by the churchés.. His position also reacts 
on himself, and makes him less disposed to 
roam among the churches and to be on the 
lookout for a better situation. 

In forming the pastoral relation, let both 
church and minister exercise the greatest 
care. Although few,relations in life are 
more important or deserve to be entered 


there .is,.scarcely one - which :is_ oftener 
rushed into without sufficient deliberation. 


tion of .a partner, in business, or even of a 
clerk, than a church exercises in choosing 
its. pastor,. And .the result is often what 
might be.expected. A church suddenly 
captivated. by the attractions of a preacher 
and carried. away by fancied excellences as 
speedily recovers its senses, only to find in 
the same man when pastor as many defects 
as there were imagined virtues.. Not in- 
frequently the’ relation. so \hastily formed 
soon reveals want of congruity and adapt- 
ation in pastor and people fatal, to perma- 
nence. As short courtships often lead to 
speedy divorce, so do these inconsiderately 
formed unions hasten to dissolution. Suf- 
ficient ,time, then, should be taken by a 
church in selecting.a pastor, however press- 
ing the need, to ascertain whether the one 
whom it thinks of calling be the man for 
the place; and by the minister, whether, the 


church for him. , By this course, a multi- 


| tude ef hasty: unions. would be avoided, 


which could only be followed by repent- 
ance at leisure. 

When the pastoral relation has been 
consummated, let the:; union. be re- 
garded by. both pastor and people as perma- 
nent. . The stability of the relation will de- 
pend: not a:little on the manner in which 
they view it. If they look tpon it.as a tie 
which may be ‘rent at pleasure and for 
slight causes, it will prove a rope of sand. 
But if they regard it as a kind of marriage 
- state, into which they have-entered :for life 
and with the pledge of being true to each 
other, this view alone - will go far to make 
the union permanent. It’ will have much 
the same-effect ona church as the marriage 
relation on a man, causing it to overlook 
‘whatever minor defects may appear in the 
pastor’s character and preaching, to shield 
his reputation and promote: bis influence. 
The chureh will regard its pastor'as a part 
of itself, and svill-care for him as sedulously 
“a8 for ite own interests. On the other hatid, 
the pastor; looking on hirhself as’ permanent- 


- ly allied to: his people, and feeling secdre in |} 


their affection, will ‘heartily: enter on ‘his 
-work® ahd “lay ott ‘broad ‘and far-reaching 
plans of labor for their good.‘ Hé will vot | 
be continually on the ‘lookout for’ @tiother | 
-field of labor, or for a dissolution of: the'pas- 
toral relation: so-soon 8s any ‘slight difficulty p 


“may- arise “fn hi¢“parish, any “thor tian’ a 


ula ‘rut off for | 
a divorce should apy little breeze upfor- 
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from fréquent’ehanges in the ministry than’ 


or'three suggestions are offered, in the hope’ 


manent than that of one serving by the 


Congregational churches in Maine this year’ 


spirits. His position as pastor gives him a 


while his character and rights are guarded 


with ..greater . caution. than this, yet 


Greater care: is, oftener taken in the selec-_ 


eburch which .gives the invitation be the. 
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tunately spring up between them, but pa- 
tiently wait forthe calm s00n to follow. - 

This view of the pastorate and. the spirit. 
which it fosters will exert a. “powerful influ-, 
ence to ward. off church difficulties and 
ages They may, ‘indeed, s spring up after 

i it it must needs be that, offences 
com 7; but they will come far more infre- 
quectiy if church and pastor look on. their 
relation ag a permanent one and cordially 
endeavor toadapt themselves to each other's’ 
Deculiarities, 

The prudent pastor, who wishes to stay 
long with. his. church, will carefully avoid 
taking vpon himself any responsibility in 
the management, of its temporalities. He 
will let the laymen of the church attend. to’ 
this husiness,, while he gives himself wholly” 


| to the ministry -of th ord. It may be” 
chureles clearly show that'the relation of | that no one pe al Pcsch large eo ot me 


_ tions for the erection of a church.edifice,or a 


parsonage,, or for, the payment of the debts 
of the church as.he.. But-his efforts in this 
direction.will expose him. to. complications 
in business matters, often .greatly injurious 
to his usefulness, while not resulting in suf- 
ficient good to, compensate for the loss 
of time needed for preparation for the pul- 
pit. 

But, above all, he will give all. diligence 
to,.show himself wortby of :bis: calling, a 
workman needing) not; to be .ashamed. 
Should: church difficulties arise; they will 
speedily vanish before a pulpit continually 
growing in power. . Dr. Lyman Beecher tells 
us that he found this a sovereign remedy for 
all parish: ils. ‘‘ I. never had any ‘trouble 
with my people. If anything came up, in- 
stead of going and trying to put broken 
glass together, I always tried to preach 
well, and it swallowed up everything.” 


. Although it is too much to expect that the 


following out. of any suggestions: or line of 
conduct by,-ministers and churches. will 
bring about.a,return to pastorates for life, 
yet much may be done in this way to reform 
the. present; injurious practice. 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
re 


‘THE BEST KIND OF PREACHING. 





BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 





Noruine is more pleasant or profitable 
than for one minister to hear another minis- 
ter preach. We tire of our own voices 
sometimes; get into a routine .in the prepa- 
ration of our sermons and into a kind of 
mannerism in the delivery of them, of 
which we are in large part unconscious, but 
which .we realize at once when another 
man stands in our pulpit and addresses. our 
people. The difference between bis meth- 
ods and ours becomes patent; the. way. by 
which hesteals into the hearers’ hearts is dis- 
covered; and it not infrequently happens 
that .we, honestly admit, to. ourselves, at 
least, that there are a great many, better 
preachers in the world than we are ourselves. 
This will not discourage us, but inspire us 


with a more intense,ambition.and impel; us 


to gladly make use of all. means by which 
congregations,, may. be melted by... the 
thoughts which:have always been hot.in our 
own minds, but. which grew cold enough 
during the process of expression. 

What I have: noticed particularly in the 
preaching of the foreign delegates is the’ re- 
freshing and delightful way in which they 
stick to the text.. ‘They never:swing so. far 
away from it that they cannot get back at 
any moment.. They make it'a kind of re- 
frain, which comes with precision and ‘reg- 


ularity after every ‘few sentences... We : 
Americans frequently use ourtext simply: as | 


a point‘of @eparture. It is'thedepot from 
which we ‘start; and to which: some of us 
never return.. The European, on the con- 
trary;| uses his text’ as @ constant covert. 
He’ may timidly advance a few rods in any 
given direction which ‘promises good graz- 


ing; buvat) the slightest embarrassment or" 


alarm. he seeks macery and —— the 
text. ’ 
If, on the one mat the Arserieas preach: 
et makes 6xplorations into climes so ‘distant 
frond his text that’ the? inhabitants: thereof 
} have never heard: Of it, and would be ‘sur- 
‘oprised: to find that there was any possible 
“eonnection betwWeen it and them, the foreign 
b preachers; on the other hand, “ase and abuse 
‘@ teee Until You ake Half inclinéd to cry out, 
pitifully “Pray Jet “that verse of Seripture 
alone for 9 Jittle while. You have trotted 
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it on your knee until it is nearly jolted to 
death; you have fondled it until it_is well 
nigh suffocated; and you haye tossed it 
in the air and chirruped to it until both 
‘it and Fou require immediate relief” ‘and 
rest. » 

In spite of t this, however, we have been 
taught an exceedingly valuable lesson—viz., 
thatthe best preaching is that which keeps 
one band on the-Bible all the time. The 
pulpit is! not the ‘place for \2 pet theory of 
philosophy ‘or: science; neither, as a-general 
tule, for theuwravelitig of snarled skeins of 
theolopy or the settlement of mooted gies- 
tions in sovial and political economy.” All 
thése ‘matters/are excéedingly valuable when 
théy are ‘simply’ incidental; when used as 
accessories’ Or illustrations ; but wheh ‘they 
become the grivamen of the discourse the 
pulpit bow is bent in vain’ and the -arrow 
shoots wide 6f flie mark. ‘The most‘effect- 
‘ve’ Sermons aré those which grow up out of 
@ text ‘and which never go’more than a 
cable's length from it. Souls ‘are drawn to 
Christ not''so much by any philosophical 
discussion about his nature as by a simple, 
straightforward “éxptanation of “his words 
and deeds. You may talk about him ‘until 
he becomes © historically ® myth; but you 
cannot talk to him without recognizing him 
as your Friend. 

My own impression is that there is a very 
strong desire on the ‘part of the’ people’ to 
learn more, through pulpit ministrations, of 
the Bible. Though the people of New York 
are said to be-not simply ‘unreligious, but 
grossly irreligious, and though they are just- 
ly open to the charge of the baldest social 
sensationalism, I yet firmly believe that it is 
the last place in the world for a preacher 
who cares more for ad captandum sentences 
than for the simplicity of the Gospel. Per- 
haps it is becausé the folk who live in an 
atmosphere of sensation and startling ex- 
periences all the week crave on Sunday the 
things which are restful and which make 
for peace. At any rate, we cannot be too 
thankful that beneath the glitter of this 
tinsel life there is a wholesome aspiration; 
and if the people will listen we will preach, 
without a quill-stroke on any other subject, 
of that sweet and précious life which charms 
us into worship. - 

Our American style of preaching is, un- 
doubtedly, the result of a reaction from that 
old-fashioned kind of sermon which con- 
‘sisted mainly of a running commentary, I 
have heard many a sermon which, though 
poor enough, would yet not allow me the 
small satisfaction of sleeping. It grated on 
my nerves and set me wild, It began with- 
out any beginning and ended without any 
ending—?. ¢, no subject was opened and 
no serious matter was set at rest. The 
preacher chose a dozen verses, apparently 
atrandom, talked about them until the time 
was up, and then said Amen. In order to 
avoid just that difficulty, we have swung 
into the dissertation as a substitute for the 
sermon; and have entered into competition 
with the lyceum and _ the scientific lecturer, 
a competition in which we must inevitably 
lose. I, would that we might get back, to 
the simpler style of preaching, and especial- 
ly to preaching on texts, and not on subjects. 
The Church is founded on the Bible, and,on 
nothing else. It is not the special province 
of the minister to take up the gage which 
science sometimes throws down, and prove 
that:the Bible and the science of to-day:do 
not: contradict: each’ other. For myself, 
Le» feel that they. do contradict. each 
other: very seriously; and I am = an- 
noyed again: and again at the sneers 
and assertions’ of’ men who have made 
natural law a study, but the study of which 
seems not to have made them humble. Still, 
I ‘keep''on “preaching the Gospel, with the 
feeling? that when science grows to man’s 
estate ‘and puts away childish things—as 
gneers and jibes—it will find, after all; that 
the Bible‘and itself were born of one moth- 
er: ‘The! scientific man laughs to scorn 
everything he cannot explain or understand. 
He: would Be “a more worthy disciple if he 
held his opitfion‘in solution, knowing that 
what the scientific research of to-day re- 
gards aga nebulous mass may twenty years 
)f#dm now be resolved into separate stars. 
} We ministers have no tide to waste, then, 
over any contradictions that may wi arise, ‘for 
we “hive the ‘power of the 
Qoapel 4n “ovr owh experience’ and know 
whereof we affirm. Whatever clouds may 
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hang in the general sky, the gun shines cleur 
and bright on that.spot. 

What the Bible can do for us it can do 
for all. We ¢annot, thérefore, stick to our 
texts too closely or become too istent in 
preaching Christ and him cru 
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THE PARALYSIS. OF iui 


BY THE REV. JAMES LEONARD CORNING, ° 


ce 
A nospiTaL ward for paralytics makes a 
melancholy spectacle, . You will, notice, in 
threading your way among, the beds and. 
litters, that none of, the. patients, are..para- 


TRH E VINDBPAN DENT. 


“is.a wilderness between, and many.a pilgrim 
lays his bones in the torrid sands without 
sight of thé gréen and flowery land of prom- 
ise. T have seen many such on the passage. 
‘foot-sbre ‘and ‘fdmine-stticken, and how. 
often ‘ii their bebalf have TI besought | some 
good angel to support them in weariness ‘and 


to the end. 
“Every ‘religious teacher who has had 


incipient symptoms and the dreadful process, 
of religious paralysis. “Not'seldom the vic- 
tim has memories of the direst spiritual con- 





lyzed all over. This would be;death, and, in- 
stead of being on.a-bed,, the ;poor..victim 
would be screwed up.in a coffin. It,isa 
local blight, as. if on a June. morning the 
breath. of, frost, should wilt one-half,.of a | 
rose blossom and leave the other half bright 
and beautiful. So isit.inour paralytic ward. 
These human roses are; part alive and part 
dead, and what a ghastly sight, it is.. This 
poor fellow could saw wood with one arm, 
and.the other isas limp as. his coat-sleeve. 
This other could walk his ten leagues a day 
if the left leg was,as sound as. the right. 
But, instead of this, his crutch makes a tri- 

pod. of him, and his, three legs are not, 
much better than one, , 

I have often thought what, a terrible | 
motive to,self-culture we. should have if 
we could see with our eyes the manifold 
pathology of. souls, If, for example, we 
could, get, the. palsy cases all,into one ward, 
on beds and litters,and take a daily .walk 
through the ghastly acres. .Physical paraly- 
ais would be a monotonous spectacle in 
comparison. with the endlessly . diverse 
symptoms which would. present themselves 
on this field of observation. 

Sometimes I look. out of my window. as 
the passengers sally out of their houses to 
their daily tasks, and, catching dim sugges- 
tions from each passing face, I try to make 
a diagnosis of the souls that are behind,, I 
fing that everybody is paralyzed at some 
point; everybody has a numb spot in, his 
soul, where the vital fluid has a, sluggish 
flow, In some it is in the social nature; the 
greed of gain has sucked affection dry. In 
s0me it is in the esthetic realm, and all 
beauty of sight or sound has lost its charm, 
if it ever had any. In the greater part 
there is such a semi-death of intellect. as 
mates men’s bodies look to me like sepul- 
chers, in which thought and fancy and 
memory lie pulseless. 

All these and many another of the minor 
features of mental pathology constitute a 
very sad spectacle to one who has his eye on 
the ideal of manhood and wishes well for 
his kind. But to me there is a more melan- 
choly sight than any here ‘suggested; and 
that is what I call the paralysis of faith 
There has always been a great deal of this 
in the world; but Iam not sure that there 
was ever more of it than now. There is a 
subtle blight floating in the air, which is not 
apt to be recognized till it has ‘wrought its 
dreadful mischief; and I am in the habit of " 
calling my neighbors together occasionally 
for the purpose of admonition and ‘the *ex- 
hibition,” as the doctors say of preventive 
tonics. 

I am not going to insult thei donne sense 
of the hundred thousand eaders of ‘Tue 
INDEPENDENT by entering into a’ Idbored 
argument to prove that faith: is the great - 
need of the soul and of*the world. Nordo 
intend to waste words in attempting ‘to de- 
fine what faith is. Every sane man has appre- 
hensions on these questions safficiently accu- 
rate for all practical purposes. » Every think- 
ing man knows that, while nothing hes been 
more abused and perverted and smothered 4 
wilt superfluous accessories than faith has 
been, the core and. kernel of it is the nutri- 
ment of virtue and the’ soul’s sonic )in ‘all 
life’s mysterious and depressing’ conditions. 
To lose vitality here is something more than 
a misfortune—a more direful event than the 
loss of sight or hearing, or any. of, the minor - 
. mental defects that humanity is liable to, 

, There are men, sound at other, points, who 

,, can hardly comprehend. the ,rule of, three; 
and we find people, not seldom, who cannot 
distinguish between street. song: and a | 
symphony, of Beethoven. But the men who 
loose faith miss, the sublimest, arithmetic, 
and the stanzas which angels. chant wry b 
bear not, 


To pass from @ traditions] and 


flicts and‘ ‘the ‘highest ‘spiritual raptures. 
"Extremes beget éxtremes ‘in the pathology 
of souls and fever heats are the’ forerunters 

of frozen blood, and this 4t the very’ point 
of their occurretice. Reason’ is fle most 
- arrogant and usurping of all judges; and if 
‘vou let it handle the appendages of faith, as 
it has a right to, forthwith it will summon. 
faith ‘itself before its bar and’ proceed ' to 
make inquest upon its right to be. 

T have known'men great'in genius ‘and 
knowledge who have fallen into the folly of 
thinking that, because they might put the 
specialties of a sectarian theology into a 


| crucible or under a scalpel, therefore they 


might subject every postulate of religion to 
a similar ‘process, regardless of ‘all. corise- 
quences to themselves and the world.’ A 
man begins by saying of his denominational 
shibboleth, ‘‘I don’t know about that,” and 
‘Thave heard ‘him by and by saying ‘of the 
Heaven ‘of: his’ sainted mother, ‘‘I don’t 
know about that”; and so one’ believer who 
used °to take: God and immortality for 
granted has come to be a: genteel Pagan, 
with his head stuffed full of folios, and the 
heart, with which “man ‘believeth’ unto 
righteousness,” as: voiceless as a gravéyard. 
What's raré and beautiful’ thing ‘it: is to 
see piety and intellectual culture going hand 
in hand: The father of Maria Mitchell told 
me that ‘when he was eniployed’ ‘on ‘the 
coast survey* he had occasion to: make a 
thousand observations of one particular star,; 
‘* and,” added—-hepttd-never once put my 
yeyeto thertelescope to-look at that star with- 
out an uplifting of heart to Him who made 
the starandme.” I supposea certain school 
of philosophers would call this a piece of 
effeminacy, unworthy of a scientist; but I 
know that by as much as one adds faith to 
the gifts of intellect by'so much does his 
mabhood approach the spherical idea. 
There ‘are those who are called by the 
necessitits of ‘theif being to theological ‘un- 
test. Very often they bring blessing to the 
churches in proportion as théy are’ sus- 
spected and maligned. For faith néeds to 
burst some of its chains and walk forth 
with a larger liberty; and the men who 
are helping ‘it to do this, even at much per. 
sonal risk; are to be accounted among’ the 


P world’s best benefactors. But let‘it not’ be 


forgotten’ ‘by’ those who feel‘ called to break 
‘théeff own and others’ bonds that there are 
serious hazards inseparable from this func- 
tion. -A man oucht never to pray so mtch 
as when ‘he is quitting old’ religious land. 
marks in quest of a pergonal' faith. “If he 
doesnot look well to his ‘navigation; he will 
land on an iceberg, instead of discovering a 
green continent, 

And as for the btvdetrons scientists of 
these modern days; who aré applying their 
‘crucibles’ and Jogarithins'to providence and 
prayer, let us dare to ‘utter a’ modest word 
of counsel, ‘Thanks: for their brave agricul- 
ture in weeding out the garden of the Lord, 
which needed to be ridden of ‘some noxious 
herbs and other; some‘of no worth for the 
real nutriment of souls. 

But, this much’ granted, these negusd 
philosophers had better ask ‘themselves: if 
they can:afford to criticise away every pos 
tulate of faith, even were the thing possible 
Yes, Lam of opinion thatieven an erudite 
scientist, with all the laws of. the universe 
at:his fingers’ ends, might. find use for. some 
of the lore which is special. to saints.,- Even 
philosophers have spiritual] needs, whichnow 
‘and ~thep assert. themselves with: painful 

remphesis, The very. men who are calling 
fer the: statistics of prayer are they. who 
eught to, be making) up these, statistics in 
‘their own. experience. Iam afraid the oul- 
ture; of these. times is rupping in the direc, 
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journey from. Egypt, to Capaan.. But. there: |patey 


| profundities of the atomic world.it would . 


lead them safely through inevitable perils, in a hospital for.paralytic souls; but just as 


likely an _ occasional; vacation, of , this. sort 4, 


“medicinal contact with souls knows well the | 
these questions: When, shall, faith thrive . 
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pression which certain ‘facts haying refer- 


i with what object was this famous step 


. Krupp cannon and needle guns. . If .we de- 
oplors. ne intrigues of .the. Ultramontanes, 





are; the -mnrseries; sof j:faithy carery gaper- 
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} sponsor: for the new-born’ ehild, the: Hély 


fluities':iay civilizations ‘Par (from; it. The») Protestant: league, ‘which “had Williain as 


churches should be kept open for the: 
healing of the ‘Scientists, if for nothing» 
else,.. Very likely to a: man who has 
been stargazing or. goingidown into. the | 


not seem. a. very;grand thing to take'a bed 


would be a wholesome thing, The almanac 
of the Millennium resolves itself about into 


and grow without infringing on the domain 
of reason ?,and. when shal} reason, thrive 
and grow. without robbing faith of. its:,right- 
ful nutriment,and leaving the, best. ie of 
the soul in semi-death ? ; 


THE EMPEROR AND. THE 
ALLIANCE, i 





we TROni sm F. agri, 


Sir :—You may wish to, learn the im- 


ence to the meetings of the Evangelical 
Alliance have produced upon the French 
who take part in them. Having no author- 
ity to speak in the name of. my countrymen, 
T shall confine myself to saying that, so far 
as I am concerned, 1 was much surprised at 
certain incidents and at the spirit which 
reigns in some persons. I do not think that 
it is necessary to be a Frenchman to call in 
question the propriety in gatherings such as 
these of taking notice of the alleged relig- 
ious character of the too famous: telegrams 
of the King of Prussia to Queen Augusta 
during the war. But that was a simple 
matter of tact and delicacy, which may be 
estimated in different ways. 

The part which it is undertaken to make 
the Emperor of Germany play is, however, 
& more important incident. Certainly no 
one would have had ‘any fault’ to find had a 
monarch well known for ‘his piety,’ such as 
the late King of Prussia, of his own accord |' 
sent his Christian salutations to the mem- 
bers of the Evangeli¢al Alliance, assembled 
in New York. But was it altogether proper 
that a secretary of the executive committee 
should go, officially or not, by solicitation 
or by insinuation, and obtain’ testimonials 
of sympathy which evidently the Emperor 
of Germany, if left to his’ own’ inspiration, 
would not have dreamed of sending?’ And: 


taken ? 

“To: put the free alliance of Christians 

upon a:leyel of courtesy with an enthroned 
dynasty, the two powers seeking and pledg- 
ing mutual encouragement against their 
common enemies.” 
I had supposed up to the present time that 
we were members of the Alliance merély as 
individuals, in our simple and private names, 
without in the least involving the churches 
to which we belong. ‘How ‘can it, ‘ theére- 
fore, be that the Emperor’s salutations could 
have had the effect of at once establishing a 
holy league between two bodies as heterd-— 
geneous as the’ German Empire ' ‘and the 
Evangelical Alliance ? 

Doubtless ‘the necessities of the Church 
demand'that the Evangelical Christians of 
all lands and confessions should be drawn 
more closely: together for a common war- 
fare against ‘the unbelief and the superstition 


of ‘the age;” It only retains to ascertain |' 


whether this combat will continue to be ex- 
clusively spiritual, or whether, in placing a 
monarch at’ their head, Protestants expect 
to prepare for a contest by force of: arms. 
The Germans are alone’ competent to de- 
cide whether it is expedient for: them to 
renew the Thirty Years’) Waron:a large or 
on a small scale; but | am very certain that 
I do not commit:myself when I.declare that 
among the Freneh-speaking Protestants few 
persons would be found ready to join a holy 
league that had at its head the, Emperor 
William, with his inseparable. escort’ of 


who seek to restore the monarchy, in-France, 
so.as to put that country at the head of a 
crusade destined to re-establish the temporal 
power of the Pope, we condemn even more 
strongly every pretension of the German 
Empire.to represent, Evangelical interests, 
eHow, then? Should this monstrous mar- 
riage be consummated at New York, in that 
dof the. separation..of , cburch 


father .and the Evangelical ‘Alliance “ag 
mother? dn ‘leaving! our families, fine 
weeks since, to fice the:dangers of the At. 
lantic, we undeniably expected to see many 
new thingsin America; but our expectation 
has been‘surpassed. Never would we have 
been able:to suppose*that we were going 'to 
co-operate in reviving: a Protestant’! ‘the. 
—- on:a vast scale,» 

Until the contrary tie proved, we piordatt 
wines to -believe:that the: Evangelical 
Alliance: is ;in: no» wise responsible’ for the 
fine things.tbat are put to ber account;:: The 
fact that a secretary:of the Alliance under. 
took to-solicit and bring the. salutations of 
othe Emperor William. does not seem: to.me 
sufficient, to. justify the anticipatory ‘com. 
ments which a correspondent, from. Berlin 
(New York. Odserver,,.Sept. 18th) thought it 
his duty to give upon this.event. 

Were it otherwise, I should protest in the 
most energetical manner, in‘my own name, 
and in the name of my friend, M. de Pres. 
‘gensé, and all ‘the Evangelical Christians of 
the French-speaking countries, I believe 
that 1 know the history of your country and 
Ahe ideas that, reign among you on these 
subjects well enough to be able to declare 
‘that your; public would partake of our 
opinion. No. It will not be said that on 
the soil of free America it could for a single 
moment have been dreamed of establishing 


head the Emperor William. 

Until now the Evangelical Alliance ‘has 
confined itself to” presenting humble re- 
‘monstrances to those governments (Russia, 
etc.) which did not enforce religious liberty. 
It isa matter of regret that at New York 
this same excellent way was not persevered 
in. Since the Emperor William felt obliged 
to send ‘his salutations to the Alliance, the 
latter had a good opportunity to return him 
one polite act for another.’ As for inyeelf, 
had the regulations of the sessions per. 
mitted it; and had debate been allowed on 
the day when the salutations of the Emperor 
of Germany were communicated to the 


posed replying to them by the _— 
resolutions: «. 

“ For the greater glory of Pontenteatieth 
which ought always ‘to represent the :canse 
of civil, religious, and political liberty, with 
a view to avoiding the horrors of a religious 
war, which threatens to drench Europe in 
blood in this age of infidelity, His Majesty; 
William the Victorious, King of Prussia and 
Emperor of Germany, is respectfully invited 
to. consider whether it would not be expe 
dient that, in its relations with the different 
churches, sects; and parties, his governinent 
should be pleased to abstain from: interfer- 
ing in the’interior affairs of the different 
denominations, and confine itself to’ repress 
ing not the simple manifestation of political, 
religious, or moral doctrines, but exclusively 
‘of acts contrary to common law; and this 
in conformity with the principles of tbat 
religious liberty which, in spite of doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical differences, secures: in, the 
Republic of the United -States peace be 
tween the different denominations and the 
public tranquillity.” 
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BUYING WORKS OF. ART FOR 
GALLERIES. 


BY JAMES JACKSON TARVES. 











THaT we Americans are an ingenious people 
_ in. devising..mechanical means .to cheapen art 
and render it more facile of production is® 
well-established fact. Witness the extraordi- 
nary instrument of numberless points invented 
by. the.sculptor Hart, to measure his sitters.and 
models, according to his specious theory that 
sculpture is merely a question of the super 
ficial accuracy of a sufficient, number of given 
_distances onthe skin of a person; the ingenious 
contrivances and tools, of Powers to make the 
surface.of his statues as smooth as iyvory-turm- 
ing; the making of wood. carvings in molds; 
and other, ways of dispensing with creative 
genius, by which we so diligently labor to trans 
foym.art into. mere industry. But. the best 
hit at cheapening the works of our own artists 
to the buyer, instead of the producer, has recent: 
ly been made bya shrewd American lady, who 
| in visiting a, well-known studio. here jp quest 
of genre paintings, and,, finding id to her 





and state?; Would the United States stand 
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| mind, demanded to know the price. 








a kind of Protestant léague, having at its 


meeting of the Alliance, I should have pro- 
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told, she imm¢ 43, wish you to 
make me a copy of ming a sum which 
bore the same relation to the original before 
her that® a cheap c To tir oo 
the Uffizi Gallery.” assured that the 
artist’ did not repeat ae at ‘any less 
rate than he asked for his'first, ‘she ‘walvely re- 
marked that she could not see‘any difference to 
him in copying One of his Own pictures or oné 
in the gallery, except ft would be more conven- 
{ent and easier of executidn, and bis price of 
poth copies ought to’ be alike! By the same 
rule, if he ‘asked ‘one thousand francs for the 
first picture, be could readily afford a ¢opy at 
one, hundred. The argument aid not strike 
our artist as practically conclusive, so far as his 
interests were concerned ; but, as he acknowl- 
edged to me that the fair bargainer was theo- 
retically in the right, may we not live to see 
its frnits in some artists Consénting to ‘imadke 
copies at copy prices of their ‘popular ‘works ? 
A “Cleopatra” ‘or “ West Wind” senior, ‘that 
sells for five or ten thousand doliats;' would be 
followed by scores of sisters at one-fifth those 
rices; and so with the ‘*Niagaras,” “Rocky 
ountains,”” “ Andes,” and other canvases of 
the painters. Commend me to the Yankee 
brain for devices to cheapen art. It was one 
which discovered that copies made from copies 
were the most destrable, because even cheaper 
than the slop-work made at the gallery itself. 

M. Meyer, the director of the Bérlin Gallery, 
has been to Florence in quest of old masters. As 
be gave out at once that his imperial master 
has plenty of French indemnity money where- 
with to buy pictures, he soon had such stormy 
assaults made on him as to drive him ill to ‘his 
bed.’ The conelusion of his too much ‘adver: 
tiséd visit was the buying of a :few/dubious or 
inadequate specimens of certain masters, at ex- 
travagant pricés; the vindictive disappointment 
ofthe many who did not succeed in inducing him 
to buy their pictures; and a ferocious attack in 
the public prints by the well-known connoisseur 
dealer, Dr. Foresi, on bis knowledge and dis: 
crimination, mildly terming him a barbarian, 
who knows nothing of his duties and was 
guided’ in his choice bya ring of well-feed 
knavés. This’ is the substance of his recent 
atticle in the’ Gazetta d/talia, and is a 
sample of what American directors of galleries 
tay expéct in their turn when they come offi- 
tially to Europe to buy works of art. The Ital 
fan papers having heralded the arrival of W. T: 
Blodgett; Esq., vice-president of the New York 
Museum of Art, in November last, although not 
purchasing, he was so pestered by applications, 
high and low, ‘that he was rejoiced 'to escape’to 
Egypt, to which he was bound on a trip of 
pleasure. Sir Charles‘ Eastlake had an uncom- 
fortable mission ‘of ft'in his day, although the 
chief assaults on him were from_his:own coun: 
trymen, on account of his purchases; but time 
has vindicated his general policy: in this respect 
and secured for the National Gallery of Lon- 
don a well-deserved European reputation. With 
judgment and quietude in purchasing, the 
New York Museum may hope. even now to rival 
that of England, as, there are still many first- 
class works.to be culled from private hands, if 
properly approached by, one thorou; ly ac- 
quainted with the. subject and the habi of the 
people. The New Yorkers have made’ a splendid 
beginning by their purchase of the Cesnola col- 
lection of antique marbles, which has ‘excited 
the envy. of,all the European museums, and 
given New York, in connection with its pre- 
vious purchase of the collection of Flemish‘and 
German masters, the leading position as to art 
in America. 

The Etruscan Museum of Florence has lately 
been enriched by thé acquisition of a beautiful 
marble sarcophagus, found inatomb at Tar- 
quinii, in the Mareme, the sides of which are 
frescoed in the highest style of Grecian art 
with a battle of Amazons and kindred sub- 
fects. Some of the heads are wonderfully fine 
in expression and the horses and general action 
most vividly spirited. ‘The Museum paid twenty- 
three thousand ‘francs: for it, Next: to the 
‘“Muse of. Cortona,’ it is, perhaps, one. of 
the most precious of modern finds. | 

‘Milan has. been agitating the: subject’ of 
cremation for the dead. ‘Such conclusive rea- 
sons are given for a return to the: classie prac- 
-tice;of ‘burning corpses, both . sanitary and eco- 
nomical, that we may,soon see its re-establish- 
ment injltaly. If good for one country it will 
be for all; and if,it, prevails generally it. will 
revolutionize once more, our;sepulehers and 
monuments, and force, artists. into a new track 
for designs—urns, tablets, columbaria replacing 
gravestones and tombs. 

Marshall O. Roberts, of New York, has ‘been 
purchasing and giving commissions ona large 
scale to the colony of American artists in Rome— | 
a statue from Story, an interior “trom Tewell, a 
composition of Vedder's, Gray’s “Rosé of 
Fiesole,” et.al works of importanes.: I have 
recently discovered Tiere ‘am’ American, & native | 
of North Oarolina ahd gruduate of’ Yate, who 
has -lived. in ntter seclnaion, pot. knowing » 
Sr EIe, Cena BAY, 
and chiefly of late, the, 
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famous bronze bas-relief of ' ‘the pulpit, inukinig | an 
elaboriite’ drawings; thoroughly tmbtted with 
thé characteristics of the originals. Mr. Grist 
(this is his nainey tsa thai’ of such'rare culture 
fn art and power of work, joined to » remarkable 
force of wil! and corimand of language, that 1 
trust he will be induced, either by lecturing or 

, to give the results to his own country of 
his fifteen years’ seclusion in Europe, studying 
and practicing .art, both ancient and modern, 
simply from an enthusiastic devotion to it, with 
& too modest diffidence of his own acquire- 

Eee 
Brieuce, 
THE VECETATION OF FOREST 


ia the mecting of the A the Academy of. Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, of September 23d, Mr. 
Thomas Meehan, in reference to the distribution 
of the Consfera of the Rocky Mountains, said 
that in forests anywhere it must have struck ob- 
servers that the trees are all pretty much of one 
age. Here we see a'piece of wood in which the 
trees might be one hundred years old,: there 
another perhaps fifty, and again young ones of 
from ten, twenty, and so on. They are, how- 
ever, generally of one age; and though there 
are some younger trees of various ages scattered 


through, the great bulk of the forest starts from 


the seed in the same season together. It is re- 

markable that of the immense amount of seeds 
annually produced by forest trees how few of 
them grow. In the forests we find, as a rule, 
few seedlings; and, thongh the boundaries of a 
piece of woodland may not be under cultivation, 
so as to destroy. any vegetating seeds, the forests 
are‘seldom enlarged in any gradual way. Inthe 
woods about Philadelphia the American white 
oak is not particularly abundant, Here and 
there are a few trees in almost every piece of 
wood ; and, though the trees bear acorns only 
every other year, a8 a rule, yet in the bearing 
season they are more abundant than in most 
other species. Yet young ones are so 
searce that, if the forests were cut away 
threé years ago, the succession would not 
be remarkable for: Quercus alba. But in 
1872, the productive year for the acorns, there 
‘was something so favorable: to their vegetation 
that seedlings now abound in these woods ; and 
if the growing timber were now cut away, 80 as 
to give these seedlings a fair ehance for life, 
the future forests of this part of Pennsylvania 
would be especially of white oak—as distinct- 
ively a white oak region as some parts of our 
country are famous for their pines. We see, 
however, from. this, that it is only at special 
times and under special circumstances that seeds 
grow to any great extent in our comparatively 
favored forest region; and we can understand 
better the fact referred to—of forests generally 
having the mass of their timber trees about of 
one age. 

Carrying these facts with us, we may under- 
stand some of the pheriomena accompanying 
the:forest distribution in the Far West.’ Along 
the Rocky Mountain range, as well asin the 
Wahsatch and Unitas; the prevailing decid- 
uous tree (or, rather, shrub, for it is scarcely a 
tree) is what has been supposed to be a variety 
of Quercus alba (var. Gunnisonit) by some, and 
by others. a'varicty of Q. Douglassii (var. neo- 
Mexicana) ; but which Mr. Watson has recently 
made a distinct species, under the name of Q. 

ha—an excellent name, when the many 
varied forms are considered. It is unusual to 
find it growing in dense thickets. Generally 
it is in clumps of from 5 to 25 or more feet in 
diameter. Each clump has evidently started 
front one seed at some one time ; and from oné 
stem underground sackers, proceeding a few 
inches each season, have made the mass of stems 
as we see them. One could almost tell the age 
of the clump by the gradual hights of the mass— 
the tallest, of course, being in the middle; and 
the outside, often but a few inches, being, the 
most recent growth. In. this way the mags of 
varied characters becomes very striking. If 
the parent plant be cut-leaved, of course, the 
whole is a cut-leaved clump. If entire- 
leaved, we have an entire-leaved clump.” If not 
of very Vigorous growth, we have a clump of 
vegetation not more than two or ‘three “feet 
high, Then we have a mass of vigorous prow- 
ers. One ofthe latter in Cheyenne Canyon, 
south of Pike’s Peak, was seen with numerous 
little trees, perhaps thirty feet high and stems 
tworfeet in circumference. There! appeared 
nowhere in Mr.-Meehan’s many hundred miles of 
travel any young seedlings’; indeed, no plants 
guy where'that ‘were prohably less than twenty- 
five ‘yearssold. «And yetin both of his. visits to 
these regions the plants: were bearing acorns in 
the greatest abundance, and evidently bore in 
this way. every year. 

‘The. cont ferque trees of this tegion present 
tho same 4 Si” Of some species young 
LB ten 9.019 ple igh especially trvé‘ot 

inore widely 


distributed aren ysis the Rocky Mountatus thso 
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tau of one of the » Re cut po in 
Williams Canyon, ideat ‘Célofade Springs, had 
216 concentric rings. Young broods of per- 
haps ten or twenty years old are occasionally 
seen, but not often, The young broods 
throughout the region between Gray’s Peak 
and Pike’s Peak are chiefly, of Pinus contorta ; 
or, a8 it, ought, .perhaps, to,.he more properly 
called, Pinus .Balfouriena.. Sometimes hun- 
dreds of. acres of perhaps, ten, twenty, 
or. thirty, years will be, met with; but 
always of the same age in one district. Of 
course, where this species follows /opulus 
tremuloides, as.it often does when the poplar has 
been burned off, itis easy to understand ,how 
the pines, may;be all of one age;-but the uni- 
fermity is.the same whether the pines follow a 
burned district or not. Abies grandis affords the 
greatest irregularity in ages ; but this, so far as 
his observations went, made no separate forests, 
but were mostly. mixed with, other species, 
chiefly with Abies Douglassii, Abies Menziesii, or 
Abies Engelmannii,. The general rule was evident 
everywhere that only on special occasions, and 
these apparently often at long intervals, did a 
crop of young coniferous trees appear. 

These facta being gained; we can understand, 
at. least, some of the influences at work to pre- 
vent the spread of timber on the, prairies from 
the trees growing along the river-banks, or on 
tothe lowlands from the timbered regions on 
the hights,. If under the most favorable con- 
ditions in the East and on the cool slopes of 
mountains it is but occasionally that the seeds 
find a conjunction of elements favorable to suc- 
cessful: growth, how much more rare must these 
circumstances be on a dry, hot prairie? Seeds 
may fall for ages along the line of ariver, and 
yet not a tree be found a hundred yards from 
the river-line. 

- Mr. Meeham also thinks these facts will ac- 
count for what is known: as the “ timber line” 
in the Rocky Mountains. This is not an arbi- 
trary division, decided. by mere altitude, as 
is popularly supposed ; but depends on the 
favorable or unfavorable circumstances under 
which seeds in certain seasons find them- 
selves. Theascent of Gray's Peak by the way 
of the Clear Creek Canyon affords. an. illustra- 
tion. At the base of the mountain we find 
the:Pinus:contorta, Pinus ponderosa, Abies Lingel. 
mannii, and:a few Abies grandis. As we advance, 
all disappear except Abies Engelmannii ; but 
Pinus aristata takes the place of the departed 
ones, Advancing higher, Pinus aristata dis- 
appears; and only Abies Znagemannii is left for 
the last half mile before-reachiug the “‘ timber 
line.” The last series: of trees: appear about 
fifty years old, even to the boundary line; and 
then comes perhaps a half mile.of Juniperus 
alpina, Salis‘ arctica, and. other small-growing 
things. But, on examining this mass of scrubby 
growth, ia large quantity of: Abies Yngelmannit 
not more than a couple of feet high, about 
twenty years of age, and seemingly never to be 
any more than scrubs, is found growing with 
it. An examination of the forests at lower alti- 
tudes, ‘however, shows that Abies Hngelmannii, 
even atia thousand feet below, made its first 
twenty or thirty years in a similar scrubby con- 
dition. It was no uucommon thing to find 
specimens: of this tree, perhaps sixty feet. or 
more in bight, when clothed with branches to 
the ground, to have the early branches at the 
ground still remaining and in just the same 
condition as those above the ‘‘timber line,” 
The same thing oecors in American nurseries 
with some firs. | Picea: pectinata generally re- 
mains in this semi-stunted condition for ten or 
twenty years, losing its leader annually, spread- 
ing its, side: branches, but. only increasing its 
trunk at’ the ground and its tap-root in length, 
After that itascends rapidly, its leading shoot 
seldom being destroyed afterward... There 
seems to be no.reason (as Gray’s Peak is not 
one: of perpetual, snow, except, perhaps, 
in’ some, of the, deepest ravines) why, 
under .; favorable. seasons, for _ germination, 
Abies .Tingelmanntt’ might. not in time .ad- 
vance toward the. top without regard to 
any arbitrary. “timber, ,line.’’. The facts 
are worthy of attention by those interested in 
the geographical distribution of plants. Most 
forest trees seed’ abundantly © ‘every year ;‘and 
yet Nature seems to have placed ‘some check 
on the ultiinate perfection of her own great 
work. And, indeed, we can ‘sée the wisdom of 
this check; for, if the seeds of these strong 
forest trees were to grow as readily as the seeds 
of the ‘shialler annuals, the world, in the ab- 
sence of man to cultivate, would’ have its 
smaller vegetation crowded out, arid it would 
be one vast forest. And yet if seemsan enigma 
that’ Nature should produee such an immense 
amount of seed with one ‘hand, only to be de 
stroyed by ‘the other, unless we ‘aecept this 
principle, that seed growth is only occasional 
and exceptional to any great extent; and then 
‘we Bee how essential itis always t6 have a large 
und fresh stock” constantly ony hand; a3 » seeds- 
would i Me leery ddvantage could be 
ihn of pions) conditions when they 
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Missions. 


eae 

Rev. WM. Tartor, the California Meth- 
Odist Episcopal evangelist, who ‘has labored 
successfully in Calcutta and Bombay, has also 
visited Poona, the capital of the Mahratta 
nation, 118 miles from Bombay, avd for a time 
divided his work between the two latter cities. 
A church of 60 candidates for membership has 
been formed in Poona, mostly from the Eura- 
sians, or,'‘ad Mr. Taylor calls them, the ‘ Hin- 
du Britons,” though a small sprinkling of 
English and Scotch may be found in the’eburch. 
The impression seems to have been given by 
certain letters from missionaries of : the 
American Methodist’ Episeopal Chorch in 
India that the body of the’ Methodist 
Eplseopal ‘ missionaries of that country» were 
not in sympathy with’ Mr. Taylor and his 
evangelistic labors. This impression is prob- 
ably due to the fact that unwise comparisons 
have at different times beeh drawn between 
the numerical results of Mr. Taylor’s labors 
and those of other Methodist Episcopal: mission 
workers in India. In a communication to the 
Western Christian Advocate, Rev. F. B. Chering- 
ton, of Seetapore, endeavors to remove this 
impression. The fact that Mr. Taylor’s labors 
are at’ present almost exclusively confined to 
the European and Eurasian races, in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Poona, sufficiently distinguishes 
his work from that of the India Conference, 
which bas as ‘its territory three provinces, in- 
cluding only two large cities and part of a 
third. Most of the stations of the Conference 
are in small cities, the centers of district gov- 
ernment, and the efforts of the missionaries are 
put forth in behalf of Hindu or Mohammedan 
natives. In the cities where Mr. Taylor 
labors there is a large purely European pop- 
ulation, all of whom are to a certain extent 
familiar with the truths of Christianity 
and have heard them expounded. In Bom- 
bay not less than 10,000 Europeans and 
half as many Eurasians have, at least, a tem- 
porary residence. In Calcutta still more are 
found, all of whom are nominally Christians. 
It is amongst these classes of pure or mixed 
Europeans that Mr. Taylor is laboring to estab- 
lish effective Christian churches, and then to 
train these churches to evangelistic work 
among the purely native population. This 
plan of making a chureh first self-supporting 
and then aggressive is not monopolized by Mr. 
Taylor,.but has been put in practice by the 
Conference. in Cawnpore and Lucknow. 
Churches in Nynee Tal and Allahabad are fol- 
lowing the same course; but this can only be 
done in large towns, where these classes, com- 
posed: of civil and military forces and mercan- 
tile men, exist. The majority of Mr. Taylor's 
colaborers, though not living on a stated sal- 
ary, are received into the houses of Europeans 
or:Eurasians and are as comfortably and surely 
provided for as are those who depend on their 
salaries, received from missionary societies. 
For missionaries to live thus among natives 
would be utterly impracticable. 


..».4n 1867 the Synod of Northern. India ap- 
pointed. a committee to correspond with differ- 
ent Presbyterian bodies in Hindostan in regard 
to an organic union of all the presbyteries of 
India into one general assembly. To this enda 
conference was called, which met at Allahabad, 
January, 1871, at. which it was ascertained that 
there were laboring in India 144 Presbyterian 
missionaries, of different nationalities and divis- 
ions.. At the next conference, held in the same 
place, in November, 1871, it was resolved to hold 
meetings from time to time, for the purpose.of 
eonsultation and co-operation, until some cor- 
porate union could be broughtabout. At the 
General. Missionary Conference of i872 the 
Presbyterian delegates present resolved that, 
without reference to organic union, they should 
be consociated for the furtherance of their com- 
mon work, that the various boards in Europe 
and, America represented. by these missionaries 
should be informed of this proposed consocia- 
tion (which is not intended to interfere at all 
with the independent action of each board), and 
that the meeting for its formation should be 
held at Allahabad, this fall Rev. Dr. Morrison 
has, therefore, called the conference ‘to meet 
Nov. 26th, 1873, inviting representatives of the 
different presbyteries and classes of India to 
be present and formally found the consociation. 


~..The Mission Board of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church has undertaken the charge of 
the Greek mission conducted by Rev. Dr. Kalo- 
pothakes. The onlystation occupied at present 
is Athens, where a church has been organized, 
A house of ,worship has been built, in whichan 
audience..averaging at. least, seventy persons 
gathers each Sunday. 3,000 copies of the Bible 
have ,been annually circulated. Two. girls’ 
schools. have. been supported. by New York 
ladies, . During the:past year the Cretan school 
has numbered fifty-six scholars, and Miss Kyle, 
who has been negrly @ year in. Athens, reported 
in March forty-six, pupils, In addition to this 
Presbyterian mission, the Baptist Chuzch em, 
ploya a Greek colporteur, some New England 
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Christians support another native Greek as mis- 
sionary, and the Episcopal Chureh is represented 
by Dr. Hill in his school. The population which 
this mission of the Southern Presbyterians is de- 
signed to reach numbers five or six millions, 
including Free Greece, the Grecian Isles, and 
the Greek provinces of European Turkey. It is 
proposed.to send out a man to co-operate with 
Dr. Kalopothakes, on his return to Athens, and 
to go over into Macedonia by opening a new 
station at Salonika. 


..Asone ofthe results of the ritualistic 
movement in Diarbekir, Rev, H.,N. Barnum, of 
Harpoot, instances a recent disturbance in the 
Palo church.: Two ritualists from Diabekir 
attenipted some months since to introdace 
their doctrines in the Palu and Geghi districts; 
but without. any apparent success, except in 
the Palm church, where three members—a.dis- 
affected helper, a man under discipline, and a 
deacon—declared themselves in favor of uni- 
versal baptism. Not succeeding in the churcb, 
these men stirred up fifteen or twenty young 
men outside of the church to demand baptism 
for their children, This the church refused, 
and the malcontents upon this raised such a 
commotion as to disgust the better, part of 
their adherents. Mr. Barnum was at :length 
called there, to use his influence in quelling the 
tumult ; and during his visit it was thought best 
by the church to hold the communion service. 
This the disaffected members, who had been 
suspended from the privileges of the church, 
attempted to prevent by violence, and carried 
their demonstrations to such lengths that, to 
avoid further scandal, the church adjourned 
from their house of worship to the pastor’s 
house, where the sacrament was administered, 
Mr. Barnum ‘stigmatizes the new ‘ Diarbekir 
movement” as ‘ anti-missionary.”’ 


..Mr, Leonard, of Marsovan, describes in 
The Missionary Herald the changes which have 
taken place in Vezir Keopreu, an outstation 
of bis mission, during the past few years, to 
illustrate what is going on in hundreds of sim- 
ilar small towns and villages throughout the 
Turkish Empire. Eleven years ago there was 
no Protestant in the town. The first step 
gained was the sale of a Bible. Then a mis- 
sionary, accompanied by a guard, granted him 
by the pasha, visited the place, and, after much 
contention with magistratcs and people, secured 
a small, close room for a place of worship. 
Since then prejudice has so far been removed 
that the last attempt at persecution utterly 
failed, and the little company of inquirers who 
gathered about the missionary during the first 
year of his labor among them has now taken 
captive half the enemy; so that in respect to 
religious liberty and Christian character more 
progress has been made in the town’in the last 
ten years than in ten generations previous. The 
school (of 80 pupils) has two departments, 
under the supervision of the preacher, who 
visits both boys’ and girls’ department daily, 
and an audience of aboxt 200 gathers in the 
chapel Sunday after Sunday. 


.... Mr, Schauffler, of the Austrian Mission, 
lately established by the American Board, re- 
ports considerable progress. A eolporteur 
evangelist has been placed at Budweés, the 
most important city in Southern Bohemia 
where there are scarcely any Protestants ; and 
another is engaged for Tabor, the chief city on 
the railway’ between Prague and Budweés, 
which is the center of a region of. peculiar 
bigotry. Two Bohemian preachers have ap- 
plied for appointments to missionary work in 
Bohemia or Moravia, and one of them is about 
to open a preaching service in Auspitz. The 
American missionaries have been requested to 
open a school for training evangelists, which 
may pave the way for the hoped-for theological 
school; and many English, French, and Ger- 
man tracts have been translated into Bohemian. 
These and other encouraging facts, in the opin- 
jon of Messrs. Adams and Schauffler, the mana- 
gers of the mission, indicate a rapid develop- 
ment of missionary work in their special field 
of labor. 

...-The Missionary Herald, in an account of 
the Bassonto Mission, in South Africa, the old- 
est and largest mission of the Paris Missionary 
Socicity, reports its last annual meeting to have 
been hopeful in spite of encroachments of the 
Boers during the year. The-number of com- 
municants had increased, and the contributions 
had more than doubled, having advanced from 
about $1,200 to more than $2,700! <I'17 sta- 
tions the number of communicants ‘reported is 
2,229, of catechumens 1,266, of adult baptisms 
288, and of native helpers 69. 

....The Roman Catholic Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith reports its income for 
1872 as about $1,120,000. Of this sam dioceses 
in France furnish the larger part—more’ than 
$700,000. Germany and Belgium each ‘con- 
tributes about $70,000, and North America $40,- 
000,.a little more tlian Alsace and ‘Lorraine, 
which furnish $37,000. Dioceses “in - Asia, 
Africa, South America, and Oceanica cot- 
tribute in all about $21,000, while’ ‘ofhér 
European countries swell the amount to.overa 
zillion of dollars. i eas 
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. LESSON FOR FOR NOV. 2D.: 


JESUS AND THE “YOUNG. —MATT. xIx, 
; AB... 


Hené a lesson’ whose first force: shoula be 
felt by the teachers of children. Jesus wag 
more Willing to receive the little ‘ones than his 
disciples were to have them come to him. The 
ease is much the same now. If'tlfere is apos- 
tolic suecéssion in ‘nothing else in the Church 
of Christ, there is in this unwillingness to have 
children come to the Saviour. ‘On every side, 
in Christian homes, in Sunday-schodis, and in 
sanctuary congregations Httle ‘ones who love 
Christ and would gladly serve him'‘are' prac- 
tically forbidden to trust him, by those who are 
themselves disciples: of Jesus, successors of 
the ‘chosen twelve. Children who’ faye been 
prayed for earnestly, who have heard of the 
Saviour, who have’ prayed to’ him trostingly 
are told in 80 many words, by parents, ‘teachers, 
and pastors, that they are unregenerate; uncon- 
verted, unforgiven, and that they mast not just 
yet draw near to Jesus, as those who love him 
and are loved as his own. 

But does not every child need’ regeneration, 
and may we not look for. evidence of a change 
of heart in one who comes to Jesus as his Sa- 
viour?~ ‘There can be no doubton either of these 
points with one who accepts the Word of God 
as final. Who shall say, however, that the 
youngest child who has prayedand been prayed 
for is not already.a regenerate child of God, 
born ‘anew by the power of the Holy Ghost.) A 
child old enough to be lost is old enough: to be 
saved ; one old enough to have an evil heart is 
old enough to have that heart renewed. Surely; 
then, 2 child old enough to ask Jesus to receive 
him is old enough to have his prayer answered. 
He who says that a praying child is not a re- 
deemed child takes it upon bimself to say: that 
our Father in Heaven has not granted the Holy 
Spirit to theny that asked him. As to the evi- 
dence necessary to show that a child has been 
born anew, ‘the Bible declares plainly, ‘“* Who- 
soever believeth that Jesus the Christ is born of 
God” ; and again, ‘*No man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” Hence) 'the 
child who declares that Jesus is«the ‘Saviour, 
whom he is willing to acknowledge and trust as 
his Lord, gives the very evidence of a renewed 
heart which the Word of God indicates as es- 
sential. To break the force of this testimony, 
there must be some positive proof that the 
child is self-deceived ora willful deceiver. The 
parent, teacher, or pastor telling a child who 
says he loves and trusts Jesus that he is’ still 
unregenerate, without proof of that child’s hy- 
pocrisy, takes the risk of denying the thorough- 
ness of the Divine ‘Spirit’s work. inthe child’s 
heart, and so of sinning against the Holy 
Ghost. The “fruit: of the Spirit’’.is to be 
looked for later ‘in: life—in ‘‘love, joy, peace; 
long-suffering,” and other Christian graces 
but the budding of ‘the renewed nature: in the 
young child must precede: both fruit -and flow: 
er. ‘First the blade, then the ear, after. that 
the full corn in theear.”’ Manya child who 
does not yet exhibit all the beauties of the ma- 
tured and fruitful Christian life is ‘already ia 
sincere and accepted believer, and he should be 
so considered and dealt with. 

A greater work in the Sunday-school to-day 
than even that cf asking scholars to come to 
Jesus is the recognizing and caring for those 
who have already come to him. © Let no:teacher 
heedlessly call a ‘praying ehild an unbeliever. 
It is a cruel and a dangerous thing to offend 
one of Christ’s little ones by speaking to him 
as yet unforgiven and unrenewed. Much eyil 
is wrought in this very way. Multitudes of 
Christian children are kept back from the foll 
fellowship of Jesus by teachers who demand 
from them evidences of conversion the Bible 
nowhere justifies. These children ought tobe 
received and encouraged as Christ’s own. And 
in their behalf his words ring out to his relue- 
tant and forbidding disciples: “‘ Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me; for of such is thé Kingdom of Heaven.” 

a RRR 


«eeeThe Sunday-school cause was given a 
prominent place in the programme of the Al- 
liance,.and at «large and enthusiastic meeting 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, on . Tuesday 
evening, distinguished workers in the Sunday- 
school field, from France, England, and the 
United States told something of what was being 
done in this sphere of Christian effort in their 
several countries and what further was chiefly 
to.be desired. . Hon. Charles Reed, of London, 
represented England; Drs. Richard Newton 
and John H,, Vincent .spoke for America; and 
Rev. Nathaniel Weiss, of Paris, told the story 
of France. . Dr. Newton showed, the scriptural 
authority for the Sunday-school and its. practi- 
gal value to the Church of Christ... Mr. Reed 
pleaded fora broader basis than the. English 
Sunday-schools. had yet secured, and for a 
clearer recognition of their. importance. by the 
pastors and membership of the churches... Mr, 














‘Wels, presented an. irtenesting: sketch of the 
Sunday-school movement in France. of the past 
twenty. ,years, . Dr., Vinceut emphasized, the 
distinction between the Robert Raikes mission 
Sunday-school and. the, Bible, service. of. oun 
eburches, and made prominent, the work. of 
the famjly.as, the. foremost, training. agency.in 
Soi chen 8 FB IE IRO ONTO. culture ana 


race. . 


Me. ‘Reed wants “te Sinday dena! to 
reach Both higher and lower ‘than now. He 
would have ‘‘a deeper plunge than éver yet 
made to rescue the lowest, and a higher stroke- 
than ever yet achieved to win ‘the * highest:” 


While “ the’ ViGisus, the brutal, 
the blaspheming”’ re 8 sought in their now un- 
tracked regions, te ‘broaght under Christian 


influence in the neighborhood mission school, 
he would -heve;the .ehildren of the wealthiest 
and most exclusive portion of the community 
gathered to study the same Bible in Sunday- 
schools shited to their needs; for “if it'is our 
duty to lift the poor man’s latch; why: are-we: 
to avoid the rich’ man’s door’’? A ‘practical 
move in the line of this higher-class evangeliz- 
ing has been made bya distinguished scientist, 
afriend of ‘Mr; Reed; living’ ina West End 
square Of London, who has» built outa ‘hand- 
some room over his garden, to furnish a meet- 
ing-place for thirty or forty young ‘lads of the 
neighborhood (sons of the choicest families); 
whom he teaches in a weekly Bible class. No 
little mission work is needed among the dwell- 
ers in the» brown-stone front. houses of New 
York and other great cities. Here is a good 
suggestion as to its method. (ieus 


.-Rey. Mr. Prugh, of the German Reformed 
Church, said at a recent meeting of the Miami 
Classis Sunday-school Association, in Ohio, 


“that the Sabbath-school is a very part of the 
Church; or, to change the order, that it is; in 
idea, at least, the Church in her 


teaching 
ity givin instruction in the knowledge of. Him 
— to Soon aright is life eternal.” im 


Where this idea prevails there can hardly be any 
friction between the Church and the Sunday- 
school, as where they are counted separate in- 
stitutions. 


.. The emphatic statement of The Baptist 
Teacher: that “the church whose’ meanness 
makes ‘it necessary *’*for the: Sunday-school 
contributions to pay the running expenses of 
the school ‘‘is likely to die and deserves to die 
of dry rot’ hasceailed out a protest from The 
Journal and Messenger, and the proposition. is 
now under critical discussion. The Teacher has 
the weight of argument and the sympathies of 
Sunday-school a on its side in this con- 
troversy. 3 


..- The prospectus ofa religious monthly of 
Boston announces that “the Little Christian is 
now enlarged to one-fourth the size of the Chris- 
tian.”’ This indicates an encouraging advance 
in public sentiment, The “Little Christian” 
may haye as much good in him as the one of 
larger size, for it is written : “Whosoever shall 
not receive the Kingdom of God as a little child, 
he shall not enter therein.” 


»-One article in the ‘‘ Buffalo Saudia Sab. 
bath-School Union Association,” of Nebraska, 
declares peremptorily that ‘all members of 
Evangelical Sabbath-schools and every Chris- 
tian worker in the county shall be members of 
this society.” The penalty’ of non-affiliation 
with the association is not announced. Here is 
another argument for the Civil Rights Bill. 


-«--1n the death of W. H. Byron, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., another Sunday-school veteran bas 
passed away, Mr. Byron was secretary of the 
preliminary meeting that called the First Na- 
tional Sunday-schaol Convention at New York, 
in 1832, and active and prominent in Sunday- 
school movements thenceforward during his 
long and useful life. sete 


.... Those teachers ‘who complain that. the 
lesson-notes are not simple enough for their 
scholars are generally those who expect to do | 
very little teaching themselves. They want the 
answers to all the questions written. out, so that 
their scholars can commit them to memory, 
leaving nothing forthe teacher to do bat to f 
hear their recitation. 


«-«.Rey. Dr. Belyille, of Pottsville, Pa., says 


of the suggestion that children should not be | 


taught in. the Sunday-school, lest their parents 
should leave them wholly to this agency of teach- | 
ing, that it is much like proposing to “take 
away their last loaf of bread because they | 
hayen’t got any more,” 


....“¢The Unknown Bible-in the Sunday- 
school ’’ was the suggestive title of a topic dis- 
cussed at a recent local Sunday-school conven- 
tion in Ohio. It is'a guodsignwhenthis theme | 
is brought prominently before the -Sunday- 
school. ‘ It may yet come: to - notice .of ihe 
pulpit and the pews. 


--,+A practical illustration of Christian’ ‘abit 
was.givenat Mahanoy City, Pa., at a recent Sun- 
@ay-school gathering in the. German Reformed . 
rays in which the uth of ten denoming- 





ms had a share, wouid besgdi ail 
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* Dam Indians, tate, Board, of Based pes 
taken an important step, in determining to re> 
adjust. and modify to. whatever extent. may ap- 
pear. to, be necessary. the course of stndy in the 
public schools, 0.23 to make it one continuous, 
system, from the lowest primary grade up to. 
and through the:State University. From the: 
primary grades to the high schools the system, 
does not appear, in their opinion, to need, 
change. But,some modifications are required. 
to bring the university and the high schools into, 
closer relations. » One noticeable feature of the. 
new system is to be found in a provision which, 
makes @ certificate from certain designated high, 
schools, showing that the bearer has satisfacto-. 
rily passed through their, course, a sufficient; 
showing of proper preparation, without further. 
examination, to.enter the university. This isa 
measure 80 perfectly: in accord with the deyel-. 
oping tendencies of. our public school systems. 
as to make it seem quite certain to be adopted 
in all states that have a university under control 
of the government. In Ohio the same result has: 
been to some extent secured by a voluntary 
arrangement entered into between the colleges. 
and high schools, according to which the former: 
agree to admit students from the latter without. 
requiring a preparation. in Greek, provided they 
haye such equivalent attainment in other sub- 
jects as will fit them to pursue successfully the 
remaining studies of the college course. © © 


..-The board of» education of Zanesyille, 
Ohio, recently «refused .two colored boys, who. 
had passed the prescribed. examination, per, 
mission to. enter the high scbool.. The board 
did, however, recognize its obligation to pro- 
vide thase applicants: as; good educational 
facilities as others enjoyed; and hit upop the 
novel and rather costly expedient of employing 
an instructor for their exclusive benefit...The 
eolored «people of that -city, strange as it wil} 
perhaps appear to. some persons, received this 
unusual stretch’ of favor in no. better spirit 
than the people of Boston once exhibited, 
when Lord North arravged.to have them fur- 
nished with taxed tea at a less price than they 
had been paying for the. untaxed article. 
They have not rebelled, indeed; but taey. have. 
held. a yigorous indignation meeting, and 
thany people are wondering how they could be: 
so . ‘unreasonable. .... The., Springfield, (111). 
board of education, have taken a mueh more: 
sensible course than these Zanesville officials. 
They have voted to strike out the word 
‘“white’’ from the regulations governing admis-. 
Bion to the public schools; and any persons. 
who. choose—as some: now threaten to with-. 
draw their children, in consequence of this.ac- 
tion, from the public schools—will enjoy the. 
privilege of hiring their own private tutors, in- 
stead of having it done: at the expense of the 
tax payers. 


.. The Anvil explains that much trouble has 
been experienced every year at Dartmouth Col- 





lege with regard to commencement appoint- 


ments, until now the authorities have taken 
hold of the matter and made a considerable and 
permanent change. As heretofore, 24 men will 
receive appointments, according to scholarship, 
all whose names will appear on the programme, 
There will be, however, but 16 speakers. The 
first 4 in rank will have the first positions, and 
the other 12 will be chosen from the’ 20 rematin- 
ing, with reference to ability in writing and de- 
livery, this choice to be made by the faculty. 
The new plan appears to give general satisfac- 
tion, and it certainly seems reasonable that skin 
in writing and speaking, as well as generat 
scholarship, should be considered in such ap- 
pointments. 


....Mr. Henry E. Hayne, the colored secre- 
tary of state of South Carolina, has shocked 
the refined sensibilities of the editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier. He has entered 
the medical school of the State University. 
This event, that high-toned sheet, declares, 
“+ marks the beginning of the end) of an insti- 
tution within whose walls some of the ablest 
and purest men in the state lived during the 
quiet years of their student Hite.’ ” This is, in- 
deed, dreadful. 

....Out of ‘61 graduates of Phillips Andover 
Academy this year more than 40 enter col- 
lege. During the 28 years ending with 1961, 
‘more than 1,000 of the graduates went to col- 
lege, while the Boston Latin School during the 


| 46years ending with the same date sent only 
600. 


...-It. has been discovered that Michigan fs 
entitled to 50,000 acres additional of school 
lands, . These are now ‘being selected and will 
add $200,000 to the common school fund of the 
state, 

. The; entering class at Cornell is reported 


' to be 200, of. whom 15.are ladies. The she} 


number of: female-students is now. #- 


S .:: Professor Marsh has ° ‘for the 


Tile Ooltege cabinet. the Zeltana collection ‘of 
| Central American antiquities. his 
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Ministerial Register, 


SETTLEMENTS, 


BARNETT, Jas., Cong., of England, at Rome 
and Glasgow, tik aie * 
, Wat, Epis. urch of the Epiphany, 
AS ashington, D. C. : 
BELVILLE, RB. 8., Presb., inst., Oct. 8th, Weno- 
na, Ill. 
ROYLE, F., Presb., inst., Strader’s Grove, 
Penn. 
BURNHAM, Epwin, Bapt., Northern-st. ch., 
Lowell, Mass. 
CRAYT, E. D., Bapt., of Moriah, N. Y., at An- 
derson, Vt. 
EATON, W. H., Bapt., of Amesbury, at West- 
ficld, Mass, 


spDY, ZacHaRY, D.D.. Cong., of Chelsea, 
las inst., Oct. 10th, 1st ch., Detroit, 
Mich. 
EMERSON, Brown H., Presb., of Union Theo. 
Sem., ord., Sept. 30th, Ridgebury, N. Y. 
FRINK, Bexson M., Cong., of Saco, Me., inst. 
Oct. 1st, at Washington-st. ch., Beverly, 
Mass. 

GILL, Geo. W., Bapt., of South Berwick, Me., 
at Lawrence. Mass. 

GILE, G. W., Bapt., inst., Oct. 8th, 2d ch., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

GOULD, Epwin 8., Cong., ord. Oct. Ist, Free 
Evangelical ch., Providence, R. I. 

GRAVES, A., Cong., of Minnesota, at Eldora, 
Iowa. 


HAMILTON, 8S. M., Presb., inst., Oct. 19th, 
Scotch Presb. ch., New York City, N. Y. 
HAYWARD, Stivanvs, Cong., Gilsum, N. H. 
HENSHY, B. B., Bapt., of Mahanoy City, Pa., 
at Effingham, Ill, 

NIOUGHTALING, A. P., F. Bapt., of Bates 
College, ord., Oct. 1st, North Danville, Vt. 

IMBRIE, Wi.t1am, Presb., ord. and inst., Oct. 
8th, Lake View, N. Y. 

JACKSON, H., Melville, Epis., Blacksburg, Va. 

KELLOGG, Arrep H., Presb., inst., Sept. 15th, 
Central ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

MANN, Asa, Cong., Raynham, Mass. 

MILLIGAN, T. V., Presb., of Waynesburg, at 
Steubenville, O. 

MONTGOMERY, J. A., Cong., of Dwight, at 
Morris. Ill. 

MOWRY, Puuie H., Presb., Chester, Pa. 

ORWIG, S. P., Luth., of Middleburg, at Wat- 
sontown, Pa. 

OSTERHOUT, J. W., Bapt., inst. Sept. th, 
Harlem, N. Y. 

RAFFENSBERGER, E. B., Presb., Cumber- 
land, Md. 

REED, Enocn, Epis., St. Barnabas’s (Hadding- 
ton), Philadelphia, Penn. 

REGENNAS, E. J., Cong., of Unionville, Mich., 
at Hope, Ind. 

RIDDELL, R. R., Bapt., of Palmer, Mass., at 
South Berwick, Me. 

PLATT, M. F., Cong., 1st ch. Boone Co., Neb. 

——. J. Logan, Presb., inst., Marion, 

enn. 

—— V. M., Bapt., ord., Oct. 8th, Sabins- 
ville, Pa. 

SCOVEL, 8. F., Presb., of 1st ch., Pittsburg, 
Pa., Ross-st. ch., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 
SHAIFFER, G. W., Presb., of Armagh, at 

Hookstown, Penn. 
THOMPSON, F. E., Presb., inst., Mahoning 
and Concord, Pa. 
VEITZ, C. V., Cong., as missionary among the 
Germans, Saline Co., Neb. es bi 
WALL, R. C., Epis., of Columbia, Mo., assist- 
ant rector Emanuel ch., Cumberland, Md. 

WARRINER, E. A., Epis., of Montrose, at 
Bridgeport, Pa. 

WATERHOUSE, Cuas. W., Bapt., of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., at Bricksburg, Ill. 

WILLETT, C., Bapt., of Putnam, at West Kil- 
lingly, Conn. 

WRIGHT, Wm. R., Bapt., ord., Oct. 1st, Wester- 
ly, R. L, for the ch. at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

CALLS. 

BARR, E. J., Presb., Elkhart, Ind. Accepts. 

BARTLETT, E. N., Cong., of Woodburn, IIL, 
to Olathe, Kan. Accepts. 

BEAVEN, J., Bapt., Comptonyille, Cal. 

BILHEIMER, T. C., Luth., of Shippensburg, 
to St. Matthew’s ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BODENHAM, J., Bapt., of Wales, to Carlisle,Ia. 

DICE, J. 8., U. P., Bethel, O. 

FIFE, N. H. G., Presb., of Long Run, Pa., to 
Sterling, lil. Accepts. 

rn, C. G., Ref. (Ger.), Winchester, W. 


HINES, Ricnarp, D.D., Epis., of Memphis, 
Loe to Church of the Mediator, Meridian, 
88, 


HUGHES, J. A. D., Epis., of Woodstock, Vt., 
owe Barnabas’s, Haddington, Pa. Ac- 

KETTELL, Epwarp H., Epis., assistant minis- 
ter of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York, N. Y. Accepts. - 

SIEFFER, Harry, Ref. (Ger.), Church of the 
Ascension, Norristown, Penn, Accepts. 
LATIMER, ‘Rey., D. D., Presb., of Ireland, to 

Chateau-ave. ch., St. Louis, Il. 
a ag Vavenan, D.D., Epis., of St. 
Newark, Ne aington, D. C., to Grace ch., 


— A. L. P., Cong., Mattoon, Wis. Ac- 
MILLET, J. K., Ref. (Ger.), Paradise, Penn. 
MOODY. 

NE ape of Plymouth, to Milford, 


McCONNELL, W. T fi d 
Poland, O° Accepts ™ P., Mahoning an 


ONARY, J. W., U. P., to Dayton, O. 
PARSONS, B B.. Presb.. Trinity el ‘ 
phi, Bor Presb. Trinity oh, Ralidel 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





iene oo ¢ - Bapt., of Farmer Village, to 
PENTECOST, H. O., Bapt., to Cary-ave. ch., 


PETERS, J. A., Ref. (Ger.), of Alexan 
Penn., to Gattyebarg, Prova: sedi 

POMEROY, Epwarp N., Cong., of Bergen, N. 
Y., to Ist ch., West Springfield, Mass. 

QUINT, A. H., D.D., Cong. of New Bedford, 
Mass., to Central ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

REED, J. SaunpeErs, Epis., of Easton, Penn., 
to St. Paul’s, Des Moines, Ia. 

SCOFIELD, A., Cong., of Bethel Home, Mil- 
nig stated supply, Hartford, Wis. Ac- 
cepts, Nov. Ist. 

wren” igeerry Wiuuy, Presb., Emmittsburg, 


SMITH, N. 8., Presb., of Ft. Wayne, Ind., to 

elaware, O. Accepts. 

WIRT, Davin, Cong., West Rosendale and 
Metornen, Wis, Accepts. 

WITHROW, J. L., D.D., Presb., of Arch-st. 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa, to 2d ch., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Accepts. 

WOLFF, Davin W., Ref. (Ger.), of Arndtsville, 
to St. Petersburg, Penn. 


WRIGHT, M., Bapt., of Newburg, to Alliance,O. 
REMOVALS, 
wea tt J. G., Bapt., Washington Hights, 
ass. 


BECKWITH, Joun W., D.D., Christ ch., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


BEECHER, F. W., Cong., 1st ch., Jackson, 
Mich. Resigns. 

BELT, 8. D., Cong., Pekin, Ill. 11) health. 

BUCHANAN, J. W., U. P., Orangeville and 
Caledonia, Mich. + 

CROSBY, Artuour, Cong., Kent, Conn. 

DOWLING, Joun, Bapt., of Twenty-fifth-street 
ch., New York, N. Y. 

er Witt C., Epis., Christ ch., Ober- 

GIRARD, F. R., Cong., Reno, Nevada. 

GRAY, D. B., Cong., 2d ch., Oakland, Cal. 

JONES, J. M., Presb., Union, Penn. 

LORD, Joun C., Presb., Ist ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 

MALVERN, J. F., Bapt., Biddeford, Me. 

MORGAN, R. U., Epis., Trinity ch., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

MOUNTAIN, J., Bapt., Kenosha, Wis. 

McMILLAN, J., D.D., Presb., Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

NICHOLS, C. W., Bapt., Baltic, Conn, 

NICHOLS, N. R., Cong., Acworth, N. H. 

REEVES, D. M., Bapt., Albany, N. Y. 

SHANNON, O. J., Cong., of Sun Prairie, Wis. 

SMITH, Lymay, Bapt., Whiting, Vt., resigns. 

STEELE, L. B., Bapt., West Bolton, Vt. 

STONE, Marsena, D.D., Bapt., Marietta, O. 

WALLACE, R, G., U.P., Rock Prairie, Wis., 
resigns. / 

WELLMAN, J. W., D.D., Cong., Eliot ch., 
Newton, Mass., resigns. 

WILBER, W. N., Bapt., Saxton River, Vt., re- 
signs. 

WILEY, F. L., F. Bapt., Sutton, Vt. 

DEATHS. 

BACON, F. Srantey, Univ., Belfast, Me., Oct. 
14th, aged 40. 

BOWMAN, F. 8., Presb., Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 6th. 

EDSON, Mr., Bapt., North Fairfax, Vt. 

FOLEY, James, R. C., of Hoosac, Mass., at 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 7th. 

GAND, H., R. C., Shreveport, La., Oct. 8th. 

GEAR, EzexkieL G., Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 
80th, aged 80. 

ISHAM, Roger G., Metb., Fairhavan, Conn., 
Oct. 15th, aged 76. 

LEOSONT, Fartuer, R. C., of Natchitoches, at 
Shreveport, La., Oct. 9th. 

McCAHAN, ALEXANDER, U. P., Canonsburgh, 
Penn., Oct. 4th, aged 78. 

O’BRIEN, Farner, R. C., Memphis, Tenn., 
Oct. 9th. 


SONET, Lzo, R. C., Shreveport, La., Oct. 9th. 

TOTTEN, Si1s, D.D., Epis., Lexington, Ky. 

WOOD, Henry, D.D., Cong., Philadelphia, 
Penn., Oct. 9th, aged 78. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATWELL, B. W., Epis., of Camden, Me., has 
been appoirted agent of the Society for the 
Increase of the Ministry, Springfield, Mass, 

BOARDMAN, Grorace N., D.D., Cong., of 
Chicago, Ill., has accepted the presidency 
of Middlebury College and entered upon 
ils duties. 

DUBREUL, J. Paut, 8. 8., D.D., R. C., has 
been appointed vicar-general, vice Very 
Rev. Henry B. Coskery. 

ELLIS, Wiu14M J., Epis., of Tennessee, was 
formally deposed from the ministry, Sept. 
19th, by Bishop Quintard. 

HERRICK, E. P., Cong., of Middle Haddam, 
Conn., has been appointed by the American 
Board missionary to Monterey, Mexico, 

PHILLIPS, B. T., Presb., has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the “ Little 
Wanderer’s Home,’’ Philadelphia, Pa. Il 
health. ’ 

SCHULTERS, Aveustus, Luth., of Philadcl- 

hia Theo. Sem., hag been elected teacher 
n the Lutheran Academy, Newark, N. Y. 

STELLING, G. F., Luth., of 1st ch., Harris- 
burg, Pa., has been elected vice-president 
and professor of belle letters in Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, O. Accepts. 

ST. JOHN, 0. 8., Presb., has been appointed 
financial sgent of the Palestine Exploration 
Society. 

TAYLOR, A. A., D.D., Presb., has been inau- 

rated president of the University of 


ooster, O. 
WILMER, Geo. T., D.D., Epis., of Williams- 
burg, has been elected professor of theol- 


ogy in the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn, 








Pebbles. 


AT an examination of the College of Sur- 
geons a candidate was asked by Abernethy: 
“What wonld you do if a man was blown up by 
powder?’ “ Wait till he came down,” he coolly 
replied. “True,” replied Abernethy. “ And 
suppose I should kick you for such an imperti- 
nent reply, what muscles would I put in mo- 
tion?” “ The flexors and extensors of my arm, 
for I should knock you down immediately,” 
The candidate received hjs diploma, 


--.. Thus writes a visitor to Salt Lake City, 
who has been there three days, devoting all his 
time to his business: ‘As to Mormonism, 
haven’t had time to explore it or its working; 
but have three hours left before taking the cars, 
and must close abruptly.” If that man does 
not come home perfectly acquainted with Mor- 
monism it will be because he did not put his 
three hours to good use. 





-».-A gentleman in the cab line, on the arriva] 
of a party of Quakers at the terminus, spotted 
them, and thought to do a neat and tactful 
thing. So he said to the eldest broadbrim : 
‘Will thee have a carriage?” Of course, the 
delighted party hired the cab. ‘Has thou 
thou’s luggage?” he next inquired. They all 
got out again. 


-..-The fondness of the Scotch for meta- 
physics was never more happily bit than by the 
story Sydney Smith tells of his hearing a young 
lady at a ball, in the midst of a momentary lull 
in the music, saying to her gallant: ‘“‘ That may 
be true,-my lord, of love in the aibdstract.’’ 
And here the fiddling began again, and he heard 
no more. 


....The proprietor of a young ladies’ acad- 
emy in Illinois has utterly ruined bis business 
by causing to be inserted in a large number of 
the papers a picture of the building with two 
girls standing on the balcony with last year’s 
hats on their heads. 


....Mrs, Bugsby bas got a nice place on the 
Sugar Hollow Road, some three miles from 
Danbury. But the family don’t like it, be- 
cause it prevents them from getting to church. 
They were in to visit the circus, to-day, and 
told us about it. 


-...‘ What’s your business 2” asked a judge 
of a prisoner at the bar. ‘‘ Weil, I s’pose you 
might call me a locksmith.” ‘* When did you 
last work at your trade?” ‘Last night. When 
I heard a call for the police I made a bolt for 
the front door.”’ 


....An Irishman, writing from Philadelphia 
the other day to his friend in the Old Country, 
concludes a letterthus: ‘‘Ifiver it’s me good 
fortune to live till I dy—and God nose whether 
itisso—Ill visit ould Ireland afore I lave 
Philamadelify.’’ 


...‘* How does that look, eh?” said a big- 
fisted Wall Street man to a friend, holding up 
one of his brawny hands. ‘ That,” said the 
friend, looks as though you'd gone ‘short’ on 
your soap.”” 


.»«.“*See here, Dick, I hear that you are in the 
habit of taking my jokes and passing them off 
as your own.” ‘Shouldn’t a man always be 
willing to take a joke from a friend ?”’ responded 
Dick. 


....An Irishman, having been told that the 
price of bread had been lowered, exclaimed: 
“This is the first time I ever rejoiced at the 
fall of my best friend.”’ 


...- Jt is said that a sure way to win success 
in society is to talk to the young ladies and lis- 
ten attentively when the old ones talk to you. 


....A batter in New York advertises that 
“Watts on the mind”’ is of great importance; 
but what’s on the head is of greater. 


....** Loss of a China packet-ship !’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Partington. ‘No wonder, when iron ones 
aren’t always safe.’’ 


...-The women take a lively interest in the 
farmers’ movement, They are naturally patrons 
of husbandry. 


_eee* Have you heard my last speech ?” asked 
a haranguer of a wit. ‘“‘I sincerely hope so,’’ 
was the reply. 


.... What kind of essence does a young man 
like when he pops the question? Acqui- 
escence. 


»...The harness-makers are turning out 
certified checks, warranted to hold the head 
up. 

....A flower for Wall Street brokers to culti- 
vate: Glad-I-owe-less. 


....What plant is capable of giving out the 
most heat? <A fern is. 


...-How can a man see the point of a joke 
when he himself is the butt ? 


-...What did Adam first plant in the garden 
of Eden? His foot. 
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Hews of the aWeek. 


Tue Right» Center of~the French Assem- 
bly intend, it is said, to propose the prolonga- 
tion of MacMahon’s tenure of office as presi- 
dent. The Left are willing to accept the prop- 
osition if accompanied by a plan for the de- 
finitive organization of the Republic. The Bona- 
partist deputies have been discussing the or- 
ganization of a system of petitions advocating 
an appeal to the people. There are rumors 
afloat that disagreements have arisen between 
the governments of France and Italy. The 
trial of Marshal Bazaine for treason and incom. 
petency is going on. Republican deputies to 
the. Assembly haye waited on ex-President 
Thiers, and tendered their congratulations on 
the victory in the provinces. M. Thiers ex. 
pressed his gratification at the results of the 
elections, because they would strengthen the 
hands of the opponents of monarchical 
schemes, 












...-Elections took place last week Tuesday 
in Pennsylvania, Obio, Iowa, and California: 
In Pennsylvania the Republican majority is 
about 18,000. In Ohio the result is still in 
doubt, the Democrats claiming Allen’s election 
by 869 majority, while the Republicans are 
awaiting the official returns. The legislature is 
Democratic, insuring Senator _Thurman’s re- 
election, The Republican majority in Iowa is 
estimated at 15,000, while the result in the leg- 
islature is still doubtful, the senate probably 
being Republican and the house Opposition. 
In California McKinstry, the independent can- 
didate for Supreme Judge, is elected by 5,000 
majority. 


....Gen. Zepeda, the deposed governor of 
Coahuila, Mexico, has left Saltillo for Mon- 
clova, where the congress of the state which 
recognized Salas as governor is in session. An 
engagement is reported between his adherents 
and the partisans of Salas, near Monclova, in 
which Zepeda is said to have been defeated. 
Many of the houses in Saltillo closed on the re- 
ceipt of the news that actual fighting had begun, 
fearing a pronunciamento against Zepeda’s 
friends, who still occupy that city. 


.... Thirty-seven villages in Japan have been 
lost by the rising of the waters of the Yamg 
Tino River and its branches, which burst their 
banks. The Japanese government officers have 
all resumed their special duties, but nothing in- 
teresting to foreigners has been done. They are 
looking forward toa revision of the treaties, 
which will shortly be entered upon. The Peru. 
vian minister has left for China, to arrange the 
treaty at Pekin. 


...-The President has ordered that all sol- 
diers who have deserted their colors and who 
shall on or before the 1st day of January, 1874, 
surrender themselves at any military station 
shall receive a full pardon, only forfeiting the 
pay and allowances due them at the time of de- 
sertion, and shall be réstored to duty without 
trial or punishment, on condition that they 
faithfully serve through the term of their en- 
listment. 


...-The third Stokes trial began in this city 
last week, and most of the old testimony for 
the prosecution was repeated, including that of 
the luckless hall-boys, whose imprisonment has 
been continued. The prosecution closed its 
case on the 17th. 


....The Engiish Government having official- 
ly represented to the Emperor of Brazil the 
sufferings of the English emigrants to that 
country, free passage home has been given to 
164 of the emigrants by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. 


....Vice-Admiral Lobo has-been removed 
from the command of the fleet operating 
against the Intransigentes in Spain for coaling 
at Gibraltar without orders from the govern- 
ment. 


....-The monument to Philip Embury, the 
founder of Methodism in America, will be un- 
veiled at Cambri@ge, N. Y., on Oct. 20th. Bishop 
Simpson will deliver the address. 


...eThe Prussian ministers of commerce and 
the interior have issued instructions to the dis- 
trict authorities to expel all emigration agents 
who are domiciled in Prussia. 


....The steamer ‘‘ Missouri” struck a rock off 
the Florida coast, in a smooth sea, October Ist, 
and was lost. The passengers were saved and 
conveyed to Key West. 


..». The River Neva, in Russia, has risen ten 
feet beyond its usual hight, thereby causing 
much damage in St. Petersburg and elsewhere. 


...-Austria is dissatisfied with the explana- 
tions of the Sublime Porte, and Count Andras- 
sy intends to demand satisfaction. 


....The yellow fever continues to prevail at. 
Memphis and Shreveport. 


...:Seven lives were lost last week by a prairie. 
fire in Nebraska, 
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Ir has been known for two years or more 
in the theological cir, ies of this country that 
Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, had 
undertaken the enterprise of bringing out in 
an English translation the Commentary on 
the New Testament by Meyer. That the 
knowledge of this fact has awakened.a very 
lively interest is only the natural result of 
the high and long-established reputation of 
this great work. To all of our biblical schol- 
ars who are acquainted with the German 
language it has been the highest authority in 
the field of interpretation, and on the part 
of all there bas been an earnest desire that 
it might be placed in the hands of those to 
whom the original language is not familiar. 
Indeed, at two different times it has been 
proposed to prepare a translation in this 
country, and on the latter occasion the work 
would, doubtless, have been comménced had 
not intelligence come at the moment of what 
was being done in Scotland. The volume 
now before us is the first result of the 
Messrs. Olark’s enterprise. Its appearance 
may be regarded as in a sense marking a 
new era. Up to this time American and 
English translators have hesitated to intro- 
duce to their own public the best of the more 
extended works of German commentators: 
Either some fear that such works were. too 
strictly scholastic to command an extensive 
sale or some apprehension that the views of 
their authors might not meet universal 
favor has seemed to prevent even learned 
men like Dr. Schaff and Dr. Kendrick from 
boldly undertaking to turn them into an 
English form; and the result has been that, 
while Olshausen’s “‘Commentary” was pub- 
lished in this country fifteen years ago and 
Lange’s is now sold everywhere, the writ- 
ings of Meyer and De Wette have remained 
in their German form alone. Ina word, we 
have had second or third-class commentaries 
of foreign authors placed before our readers, 
while those which have held the first rank 
have been passed by and neglected... Weare 
glad that the progress of true biblical schol- 
arship, which of late years has demanded 
and secured the translation of single and 
shorter volumes of the highest merit, has at 
last compelled the undertaking of so great 
a, work as the one now begun. 

The ‘publication of this first volume of 
Meyer’s Commentary in its English form 
has a special interest, in that it so nearly 
coincides in point of time with the death of 
its author. At the momentwhen Dr. Meyer 
has finished the work of his life, to which 
he had been so constantly and enthusias- 
tically devoted for more than thirty years, 
the results of his learning are opened, in 
their own language, to two of the most cul- 
tivated Christian nations—to those two 
nations on which, in connection with his own, 
the progress of the Christian religion, the re- 
ligion of the New Testament, seems, under 
God, most likely to depend. There isa certain 
fitness in the fact that one whose labors had 
done so much for the true understanding of 
the New Testament among his own coun- 
trymen and whose fame had become world- 
wide among scholars should, almost as his 
last act, have written a preface introducing 
his work toas widea circle in these two 


other nations as that which it had already | 


reached in his own. This preface, which 
is prefixed tothe volumes containing the 
commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, 
soon to be published, will be read with 
rauch interest. 

The two great desiderata in a translation, 
especially in a translation of so important a 
work, are that it should be faithful to the 
original and that it should contain every- 
thing which the author said, without omis- 
sions. If the translation is not a faithful 
rendering of the original into English, it is, 
of course, of no value. It is a matter of re- 
gret that some of the translations of works 
in German theology, prepared under the 
auspices of the Messrs. Clark, have failed 
utterly iin this most essential particular. 


*CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THe New TESTAMENT. By HEINRICH AUGUST 
WILHELM MEYER, Th. D., Oberconsistorialrath, Han- 
over. From the German. The translation revised 
and edited, with the sanction of the author, by WiL- 
arate of aang oo ar tan 

J . m VIl. The Epistle to 
ths Galatians. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1878. . 8yo, 
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They have evidently beén ‘entrusted to per- 
sons altogether incompetent for the work 
which they have undertaken. Of late, how- 
ever, there has been greater care in the se- 
lection of translators, with correspondingly 
more successful results. The present work 
is under the charge of Dr. William P. Dick- 
son, professor of divinity in the University 
of Glasgow, already known as the translator 
of ‘‘Mommsen’s History of Rome.” The 
translation of this particular volume is by 
Mr. Venables, who a few years since trans- 
lated ‘‘Schmid’s Biblical Theology” and 
some other works. The style of Meyer is 
generally so simple as to be easy of render- 
ing into English; but at times it is quite 
difficult to present his thought felicitously. 
So far as we have been able to examine this 
volume, the translator seems to have done 
his work well, and the English reader may 
feel that he is possessed of an accurate repre- 
sentation of Dr. Meyer’s words and views. 
The publishers and editor promise the 
ulmost care in this matter. We hope they 
will fulfill their promise to the end. They 
cannot appreciate too highly the importance 
of doingso. The editor deserves commend- 
ation, also, for resisting the temptation to 
which so many translators yield—the tempt- 
ation to omit whatin their judgment might 
be of little interest to the minds or of in- 
jurious tendency in regard to the faith of 
the readers of the translation. Such omis- 
sions are always harmful in the way of le- 
stroying the completeness of the book, and 
are oftentimes a dishonest concealment of 
what the reader has aright to know. We 
think Dr. Dickson has acted wisely in notat- 
tempting to add notes of his own, in which 
he should combat the views of Dr. Meyer on 
doctrine, or interpretation, or grammar. 
The students of the New Testament who use 
these volumes will all be glad to know what 
Dr. Myer says, for they understand that he 
is one of the ablest of scholars; but they will 
not be very anxious to inquire as to the 
views of Dr. Dickson. If weare to have the 
works of foreign authors at all, let us have 
them without either a plus or a minus from 
a translator, in the way of foot-notes, to 
guard us against the author’s opinions, or of 
omissions, to prevent our knowing what he 
has written. 

Dr. Meyer’s commentaries, as the editor 
remarks in his prefatory note, are in 
tended for and can, in fact, only be used 
with advantage by the professional scholar, 
For the professional scholar they are of the 
greatest value, and we cannot but feel that 
it is an encouraging sign in respect to the 
learning of the ministerial profession when 
books of this order are urgently called for. 
Within the last ten or fifteen years the 
scholars of England have done much more 
than before to meet, as well as to create, 
such demands. The works of Dean Alford, 
Bishop Ellicott, and Professor Lightfoot are 
worthy of very high praise; but it ia to the 
leading men of Germany that such writers 
as these must look as their exemplars, and 
from them they derive much that gives 
worth to their own writings. Among these 
leading men of Germany in the department 
of New Testament exegesis Meyer has been 
called, and most deservedly, a prince. For 
precision of grammatical and _ linguistic 
knowledge he has no equal; for clear in- 
sight into the meaning of the writer on 
whose words he is commenting he has no 
superior. His main ee is that he is at 
times too grammatical; that he is carried to 
an extreme by the pressure of the rules of 
the language, which he understands so thor- 
oughly, and thus loses sight of the freedom 
of the author, who in the glow of his inspir- 
ation and enthusiasm rises above the fetters 


obedience to his thought. But this is a fault 
which is on the right side, and the opposite 
error has Jed to all sorts of evil in interpreta- 
tion. It is better to follow grammar to the 
utmost minuteness in every case than to 
start in our work with the thought that it 
can be neglected, as if the sacred writers did 
not write their language according to its 
own established laws. 

The volume now published and contain- 
ing the commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians is translated from the fifth and 
jast German edition of the work, of which 
thé’ advanced sheets were forwarded from 
Germany. It presents, therefore, to the 
English reader the latest revision of the 
} commentary by its author. Dr. Meyer 





of rules or brings them, as it were, into 





- seems to have devoted his time-very large- 
ly, if net wholly, so far.as it was not occu- 


pied by official duties, to the revision and 
improvement of the several parts of his 
great work. _ The commentary on the Gala- 
tians has ‘passed through five editions, the 
first of which was published in 1841 and 
the fifth was finished in 1870. In its final 
and perfected form we have, certainly, a 
most admirable exposition of ‘this epistle, 
upon which so many able scholars since tlie 
Reformation have bestowed their labor 


The limits of our space and the object 
we have in view in our notice of this work 
alike prevent us from entering into a mi- 
nute examination of the . commentary. 
While it cannot be expected that the best 
scholars will agree with all Dr. Meyer’s in- 
terpretations or with his views respecting 
every individual passage, we think all will 
be impressed with the clearness and force 
of his suggestions and will be surprised to 
find in how large a number of cases. they 
are constrained to give their assent to what 
he says. His discussions of disputed points 
are very exhaustive, and the wealth of his 
learning is everywhere manifest. In his 
opposition to the views of others—as, for 
example, in his incidental criticism of the 
opinions of the Tubingen writers—he is en- 
tirely free from the kind of sacred horror 
which characterizes authors like Ellicott, 
but is both decided and very weighty in his 
arguments. It is very interesting to see 
how his calm and scholarly judgment and 
his constant review of his own work have 
brought him, as the years have passed on, 
nearer and nearer to the views which most 
Christian scholars here hold. And, though 
in points of doctrine or in the manner of 
viewing certain questions he may not at the 
end have come into harmony with us, there 
is no earnest and believing student of the 
Bible among us, we are sure, who will not 
feel that his work is most helpful for the 
right understanding of the New Testament, 
as well as for its defense against its ene- 
mies, Certainly, in this epistle he has 
done a good service, in whichever way we 
may regard it. 

Dr. Meyer holds that the epistle was 
written from Ephesus and before the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, an opinion which 
seeins to us less likely to be true than that 
which places it nearer in time to the Epistle 
to the Romans, which it so closely resem- 
bles and of whose arguments it might, in 
one view, seem to contain a kind of pre- 
paratory or first draft. He holds that it 
was not written by Paul’s own hand, except 
in the closing half of the last chapter; and 
here we believe that he bas the force of the 
arguments very decidedly on his side. His 
tracing out of the course of thought, both 
in general and from verse to verse, is very 
skillful and able. 

The closing words of his preface to his 
fifth edition are so worthy of the autbor, as 
he was. drawing near the end of his long 
labors, that we cannot forbear to quote 
them. “I have sought to improve the 
work throughout,” he says, *‘and to ren- 
der it more complete, in accordance with 
its design; and, while doing so, I have 
striven after a clearness and definiteness of 
expression, which should ‘have nothing in 
common with the miserable twilight haze 
and intentional concealment of meaning 
that characterize the selection of theological 
language in the present day. If I have 
been pretty often under the necessity of op- 
posing the more recent expositors of the 
epistle or of its individual sections, I need 
hardly give an assurance that [, on my part, 
am open to and grateful for any contradic- 
tion, provided only some true light is elicited 
thereby. Even if that opposition should 
come from the energies of youth, which 
cannot yet have attained their full exegetical 
maturity, [gladly adopt the language of the 
tragedian (Aischyl., Agam, 583 f.): 

“ Nuxdyevoc Adyovowv ovk Gvaivouat 
"Aci yap jBG Toic yépovory ev pabéwy,” 
EE 

Smrpiy and feelingly written and in every 
way attractive, we should say to children, are 
Mrs. L. C. Moulton’s “Bed Time Stories” ; 
and the illustrations, by Addie Ledyard, of 
whose work we have spoken heretofore with 
praise, are no little addition to the stories. 


, Children and, child-lovers will find this dainty 


book.a treat. We call attention to the grace- 
ful dedicatory poem, ‘Tomy Daughter Flor- 
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The Oxford Methodists, by the Rey, 1 
Tyerman, is a companion volume to the “Lif, 
and Times of Wesley,” by the sameauthor, It 
is an excellent series of portraits which he bas 
here given us of the group of earnest young 
men whose friendship at Oxford was 80 close 
and peculiar and whose paths in after life 
diverged so widely. Besides Wesley and Whit. 
field, whose lives are here sketched only in thejy 
association with the other members of the 
“Holy Club,” there were John Clayton, who 
remained until his death a High Churchman; 
Benjamin Ingham, who was firsta missionary 
to the Indians in Ceorgia, then a Moravian 
eyangelist in Yorkshire, and finally one of 
Lady Huntington’s friends and a member of 
the Methodist body; John Gambold, who he. 
came @ Moravian bishop; James Hervey, “the 
literary parish-priest,” who, though accepting 
to some extent the doctrinal belief of WesleY 
and Whitfield, remained in the Establisheg 
Church; and Thomas Broughton, who also re. 
mained in the Church of England and dig 
good service in organizing the work of Chris. 
tian publication. These young men, while in 
Oxford, were all, with the possible exception of 
Whitfield, Anglican Ritualists. They partook of 
the communion every week, fasted on Wednes. 
day and Friday; observed Saturday as a holy 
day, and religiously kept all the saint days and 
the holidays of the “Christian Year,’’ held 
sacramentarian notions about baptism and the 
eucharist, and practiced confession, penance, 
and mortifications. Even after he left Oxford, 
Wesley refused to commune with Dissenters, 
on the ground that they had not been baptized, 
and rebaptized Dissenters whom he converted, 
The life of this ‘‘ Holy Club” at Oxford was 
one of great religious fervor and intensity; but 
jt was fo the beginning not unlike the move- 
ment of which John Henry Newman was the 
head, which led directly to Rome. The mo- 
moire of the persons whose names are men- 
tioned above are written in full and with evi- 
dent impartiality. The least attractive of the 
characters is the one who in that day was prob- 
ably most conspicuous—the Rev. James Hervey, 
whose ‘‘ Meditations” and ‘‘ Contemplations,” 
although they were the most popular religious 
books of their day, are the expressed essence 
of insipidity. Scribner, Welford & Co. have 
imported from England a special edition of this 
volume, and the Harpers have issued it ina 
good reprint. 


..-. Thoughts on the Decaiogue, by Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, is a series of familiar dis. 
courses in whieh the truths of the moral law 
are clearly and vigorously expounded, The 
combination of thorough scholarship with 
sound common sense and large knowledge of 
human nature, which the author ilustrates in 
his person, enables bim to make such a discus- 
sion exceedingly valuable. The truth is made 
80 plain that nobody can mistake it, and is en- 
forced with a homely directness which leaves 
nothing to be desired. We call the special at- 
tention of Zhe Lnterior and The Presbyterian to 
Dr. Crosby’s comment upon the second com- 
mandment. Speaking of the interpretation 
which is put upon the phrase “visiting the 
iniqnity of the fathers upon tbe children” by 
such theologians as they are, Dr. Crosby says: 

“Tt is very true that the human reason {n- 

stinctively revolts at such a thought, and our 
unbiased instincts of the reason are generally correct, 
Our.affections are depraved, but ‘our notion 0 
right and wrong remains in its general force, 
even though we may be too ignorant to know all 
its detailed applications. It is at this very bar 
of our judgment that we shall be condemned if 
we continue enemies toGod. Jt is this compara- 
tively healthful portion of our being, this which by 
its very nature cannot be essentially wicked or de- 
praved, which exclaims against the punishment of 
children for parents’ sins.” 
The Interior will perceive that the prophet 
Ezekiel and Tue INDEPENDENT are not quite 
alone in insisting upon the iicommunicableness 
of guilt. The moderator of the last General 
Assembly is in the same heretical category. 
Dr. Crosby, of course, explains that “‘ when 4 
man is opposed to God, rejecting his truth and 
salvation, he endorses and supports and thus 
becomes responsible for the guilt of his an- 
cestors.” But their sin is not his until be 
makes it his by re-enacting it. Dr. Crosby's 
little volume will do good in sharpening men’s 
ideas of moral obligation and in leading them 
to see that the Gospel is designed to save men 
not only from disobedience, but to obedience of 
God’slaw. (Presbyterian Board.) 


...-Professor Edward ©. Pickering’s le 
ments of Physical Manipulation presents & course 
of physical experimentation which can be carried 
out at small expense, and which will give the 
pupil a thorough understanding of the leading 
principles of the sciences involved, besides put 
ting him in possession of the best modes of in- 
vestigation and bringing out whatever scien- 
tificenthusiasm there isin him. The method 
of studying science which it presents is the only 
one which will ever make the scholar skilled 
investigator. ‘The-work is worthy of the high- 








ence,” (Roberts Bros.) 


est praise. It is the result of four years’ expe 
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of one of the pert teachers.of. physics in 
e coun , and is thor dug, accurate, full of 
Ricoleie ‘methods ‘and expedients, and every 


yon.) 


.»»Many of those who listened to the sere 
mons and addresses delivered by Dr. William 
Arnot, of Edinburgh, during his recent visit to 
this country, will be glad to possess a volume 
of expository and historical discourses upon the 
Acts of the Apostl¢s, entitled Zhe Church in the 
‘House. It is published by the Carters. 
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%. ee By EMMA LAZAR 
8. ORCO. From the French of George Sand. By 


L. W. J. 
9. IN Be ISLE OF WIGHT. By 8. F. HopKIns. 
Chaps. 19-21. By WIL- 
LACK, author of “The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton.” 

ESH ~~ nate. By CONSTANCE FENI- 


00 
122. SOLACE. B r JAMES MAURICE THOMPSON. 
i. A Friend of My Child- 





14. LITHRATURE OF THE DAY. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


isfor Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single Num- 
ber, 35 cents. 


SPECIMEN NUMBER, > Seortal and very Liberal 
Preiium List and Club Rates, mailed, postage paid, 
to any address, on receipt of 26 cents. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & €0., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philade'phia. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS, 


MRS. CHARLES. 
HESBA STRETTON. 
EDWARD GARRETT. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


ACAINST THE STREAM. 


By Mrs. a a al the “ Robdaberg-Oore 
Family,” Larg 0. $1.75 








wee eee kere eee beeeeeee 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 
By — STRETTON, orgred of “ Jessica,” etc. Large 


De doses§qqeeeee Ncadpbe chic itp adage tee cesscgceoqalele 





SECOND THOUSAND. 
CROOKED PLACES. 


By EDWARD GARRETT, authorof “ Occupations ots . 
Retired Life,” eto. 12 illustrations............ $1. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 


The rg Moneta tbr bw 8. 


os of ~ Flowers. for the ¢ Parlor 








ting flowers and within doors. It isa vade 
Seaver ene 
TWARD S. BAND Out-Door Gardening. By Ep- 
BRAND, San vols. Uniform 
= pa Ay -Gardener”: and’ 
The e Childhood of of Eeirene 
simple eogount 
of an Tuan in as ies. AS cents. Third 


edi 
“ Most parents will receive much information 
from bia volume, aswell as m as most children.”’—Bos- 


READY Oct. 18th, “THE 1 DANBURY NEWS 
ALMAN. 1974.” 
justrated Dy es sold in Ss 
y Ro: RRIS. Price 
sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on on 
veel rr 
cae aes By GILL, Publishers, Boston 









SCRIBNER'S FOR NOVEMBER. 


First. Number ota, New Volume 





SPLENDID IEL ‘jerks TION. 


THE GREAT SOUTH, = 
Annals of an Enelish Abbey. 


KATHERINE EARLE: 
A Love Story. 


Earthen Pitchers: 
A Novelette. 
Scribner's Monthly in England, 


NEW JUVENILE MACAZINE. 


The NOVEMBER SCRIBNER, which begins a 
new volume, also begins a Splendid Series of Papers. 


THE GREAT SOUTH: which opens with an 
article historic, descriptive, and political, of more 
than thirty pages, on 

OLD AND NEW LOUISIANA, 
by EDWARD KING, with illustrations by CHAMPNEY. 
These papers, which will be of even more than na, 
tional interest, will be continued through the year, 
though each will be complete in itself. 

We have also the first of a series of 

THREE HISTORICAL PAPERS, 
ANNALS OF AN ENGLISH ABBEY, 
by the Greatest of Living English Historians, 
James Anthony Froude, 
also illustrated. The beginning of 


KATHERINE EARLE: A Love Story, by 
Miss TRAFTON, which opens charmingly with a scene 
in which “the heroine makes an awkward little bow.” 


A Novelette, EARTHEN PITCHERS, by Mrs. 
DAVIS, in which an English magazinist is introduced. 
These Novelettes are to be a distinctive feature of 
SCRIBNER’S for the coming year. 


There are also SHORT STORIES by Mrs. 
Moulton and Edward King, with illustrations: 
POEMS. by CELIA THAXTER, RICHARD WATSON 
GILDER, MACDONALD, MISS PRESTON, and others. 

THE STORY OF A TELESCOPE, with illus- 
trations, tells of the splendid new Government tele- 
scope at Washington. 

Then wehave A PORTRAIT AND SKETCH 
of one of our own Poets, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, by McDONOUGH, and a Critique by Stedman of 
one of England’s Greatest Poets, Mrs. BROWN- 
ING. 

Dr. Holland gives “GREETING TO OUR 
ENGLISH READERS,” replies to “THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER,” and talks of “OLD 
TYPES.” 

HOME AND SOCIETY is charming as ever, 
CULTURE and PROGRESS and NATURE 
and SCIENCE are able and interesting. The etch- 


ing is 
“A FORLORN HOPE.” 


No single number of any Magazine ever issued on 
either side of the Atlantic has presented equal attrac- 
tions. We call attention anew to the merits of the 
recent numbers of 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 

The ablest English Critics have repeatedly declared 
SCRIBNER’S superior to the English Magazines. 
This new enterprise of presenting THE SOUTH of 
to-day; by pen and pencil, to our own Countrymen and 
to European eyes isthe greatest and most expensive 
ever entered upon by any monthly. It has produced 
a demand for a special edition of the Magazine 
abroad, and we venture to hope from our own coun- 
trymen ; for these papers, which have been prepared 
with the utmost care and candor, a careful and 


- thoughtful reading. 





On the 25th of the present month we shall issue 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Scribner’s Illustrated Magczine 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS, 


EDITED BY MRS. MARY MAPHS DODGE. 

ST. NICHOLAS makes a new era in juvenile litera- 
ture. It will be superbly illustrated by the bestartists 
at home and abroad. Contributions have been se- 
cured by the ablest and most graceful writers for 
children here andin Europe, and no pains or expense 
will be spared to make it the best magazine for chil- 
dren in the world. The first number contains a great- 
er variety than has ever been brought together in the 
same number of pages. 


Instraction, Entertainment, and Delight 
FOR ALL, 
FROM GRANDPAPA TO THE BABY. 


POEMS by BRYANT, Lucy LARCOM, CELIA THAX- 
TER, Mrs. DoDGE. STORIES by STOCKTON, Mrs. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, OLIVE THORNE, NOAH 
BRooKS, LUCRETIA P. HALE, and others. NICE 
THINGS FOR VERY LITTLE FOLKS, 
by MARGARET EYTINGE, AUNT FANNY, and others. 
A sketch, WHO WROTE THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS? by DONALD G. MFrCHELL. A VISIT 
TO A BEE-HIVE, by ANNIZ Moors. A Children’s 
Book Department. 

A GREAT MANY BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, full 
of variety and interest, representing Incidents in 
Boy and Girl Life, Natural Scenery, Animals, Birds, 
Indians, Ships, Picture Rebuses, anda PORTRAIT 
FROM LIFE OF 


JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT, 


who has a way of his own of giving the children bits of 


FACT, FUN, and FANCY. 
Stories, Historical Sketches, Fairy Tales, 
Habits of Animals, How Things are Made, 
Little. Talks on Big. Subjects, Nursery 
Rhymes, Jingles, Puzzles, etc. 
Nowhere else can you buy for a dollar any book for 
children: half as attractiva)as this number of ST, 















NICHOLAS, which you can get st-amy news-stand, 
or by sending 25 cents to the irs.) 
sara s S MONTHLY. 6l « @ Yeor. 
OLA A oy 
Nagle 87 for Both. 


SCmBNER ‘RCD; 654 Broadway, 


. NEW YORK. 
DR. HATFIELD'S: 


hGiunon Fly wiv? 


Challenging ‘Comparisort 
WITH ALL ‘OTHERS: 


The following ‘communication’ ‘tas’ ‘just 
been received fromthe Cliurch of Malone, 
N. Y., accompanied with: an order ‘for a 
large supply of the Courcon Hymn Boor: 


“The Committee to ‘whom the selection of 4 Hymn 
and Tune Book suitable for this church and congre- 
gation was referred have, aftera careful and thor- 
ough examination, yreninosey concluded to recoms 
mene the CHURCH HYMN BOOK, edited by the Rev. 


FIELD. 

— reasons On which we have based our decision 
“ 1. it contains a greater number of Hymms and 
“2. 2 More of the Tunes are familiar to this congre- 
ma | "The e@ Arrangement of the, Tunes is better 

adapted for congregate use, in meen see be and 

duet passages and in being written in a haif-note 
measure of time, rendering them plain and easy to be 


ead. 
“4, Every Hymn has aboveit, on the same page, 
the Tune to which | itis In pe sung; or the tune on the 








ody, are set 
beh ny fit and appropriate tunes, an ip. most in- 


to be in yiow.’9 ofthe great and noble objects we all 
e medium 
of sacre 


The Santina consisted of the pastor, 
the chorister, and one of the principal mem- 
bers of the congregation, and their beer 
was heartily adopted. 

The pastor adds an additional reason: 
that in the ‘‘Caurca Hymn Boox” there is 
a fuller measure of available, Chants than in 
the ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” with which 
it was carefully compared throughout. 

Since the above adoption we 
have been informed of 32 other 
churches which have taken the 
CHURCH HYMN BOOK. 

*,* Specimen pages of the Catron Hy 
Book, with testimonials from, many emi- 
nent Pastors. and Singers, together with all 
necessary information as to introductory 
terms for both the CHuRcH and CHAPEL 
Hymn Books, will be forwarded free: of 
charge on application. We still offer the 
most liberal terms for ifitrofimetion’: No 
church should make an se without 
first examining the C Hymn Boox. 


Wvison, Blakeman, Taylor.& Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 


138 and 140 GRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
The Tribune. Extra. Sheet, No. 12. 


(82 Pages, Equal to 4 Octavo Volumes.) 


ee 





Now ready and containing in full al the important 
papers, pr di and di fons of the recent 
meeting in New York of the World’s Evarigélical ‘Al- 
Hanee—published from the original manuscripts of 
the authors or from the reports of The Tribune 
phonographers. This Extra, which is the largest 
single paper ever published in America,.contains in 
complete and connected form the essays of Presi- 
dents McCosh, Porter, Potter, Dawson, Campbell, 
and Warren; ex-Presidents Woolsey and Hopkins; 
Bishop Bedell ; the Rey. Drs. Hodge, Dorit, Hovey, 
Curry, and Arnot; Profs. Christlieb, Tholuck, Guyot, 
Fischer, and Hitchcock, and others ; together with the 
addresses of the Rey. Dt, Adams, the Hon. William 
B. Dodge, the Dean of Canterbtry, Lord Alfred 
Churchill, the Rev. Dr. Storrs, Charles Reed, M..P. 
the Rey. Narayan Sheshadri, and many others. 

The Address of the Old Catholics of Germany, the 
great discussions on the Pulpit of the Age and Dar- 
winism, the letter of Father Hyacinthé; and theitest- 
amentary message of the late Dr. Merle D’Aubigne 
are all given in full in THE TRIBUNE. EXTRA. ' 

Price, by mail, 25 cents; ten copies to any address, 
@2, TRIBUNE EXTRAS, Nos. 6 and 7, containing 
Beécher’s entire course of Yalé Thboldgical Lectures; 
No. 8, containing Agassiz’s great scientific answer te 
Darwinism, in his twelve lectures on be bagi 
Creation ; with the Evangelical Alliance Extra, 

40 cents; or all the above, with Extra.No. JI, ame: 
port of the Portland meeting of the ‘American Awso- 
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The Champion Book. 


Sniuoduioy odes have within a 


few days teen te- 
ceed fiom the 


following churches, seveial taking 


Edition with Psalter: | 
PRESBYTERIAN. CONGREGATIONAL. 
Lirtte Farts, N. Y. Morzau, N. Y. 
ARGYLE, N. Y. Frienpsuip, N. Y. 


Watertown, N. Y. 
DANNEMORA, N. Y. 
Butrernots, N. Y. 
iInwoop, N. Y. 
Orse1ic, N. Y. 
Norra GRANVILLE, N. Y. 
Bauuston Spa, N. Y. 
CuHEstNovT St., Erie, Pa. 
BELLE VALLEY, Pa. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
SanTA BaRBARA, CAL. 
CoLumsBrA, TENN. 

AND OTHERS. 


TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 

HowarpD CHURCH, BROOKLINE, Mass. 

LANESBORO, Mass. 

NortTa Crurcu, SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 

So. DARTMOUTH, Mass. 

No. MANCHESTER, Cr. 

Woopstock, Cr. 

St. ALBANS, VT. 

BENNINGTON, VT. 

Great Farts, N. H. 

Witton, N. H. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Union THEOLOGICAL Szm., Curcaao, ILu. 
ee) ——— 


Ss unusual advertisemenis by the Publishes of an- 
other book aie beng cucdaied, in which the «Songs f 
the Sanctuary”  unfavoiatly compared, we would te- 
mind churches, of the vmfpoitance of knowing which tb the 
best took. lihoug he of-posed zo alluding Zo othe books, 
ave ake tn defense led. io yuue the following leita, gust t- 
ceived fom a memtler of a chuich in the inten of New: 


York State, whee Di. Meaiifield’s “<@yhuirch M1 ymn 
“Boak” has been tn ube: 


“What is said by the members of the church in my presence 
regarding the Church Hymn Book is to the effect of dissatisfac- 
tion. ‘To me it is very doubtful if it can be used with satisfac- 
tion. At all events, it is not a success here. It is and must be 
ani ultimate failure. It is too heavy—far too heavy! The 
tunes have been mutilated in some parts, and the hymns are infe- 
rior. I have never seen the ‘Songs for the Sanctuary’ approxi- 
mated by any other book.” 


SAMPLE COPIES OF SONGS FOR THE SANC- 


TUARY, AND GHAPEL SONGS. 
Cl copy complete will te sent fosifad to any cleigy- 
mon expressing a deste to examine a witha wew te 
adoption by his church, with Juulege of tecuiming rT ¢ 
not adopted. Most liberal tems ate geven fw initoduc- 
tion. Cbddtess 


A.S.BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


ELECANT JUVENILE BOOKS. 


CHATTERBOX 
NEW VORUME & FOR 1873. WITHA BEAUTIFUL CHROMO LITHOGRAPH FRONTIS- 
arto, 412 pi a Handsome Colored Cover Shy 50. Full Gilt b Side and Bac! k, $2 50. 
Profusely and Km eh il ted, and the stories, etc., are with the greatest care 
for the instruction as well as the amusement of erie» : 


LITTLE’: FOLKS. 
NEW FALL VOLUME. A i, Companion te CHATTER BOX. With Chromo TK 
Frontispiece. Quarto, 4 es. Colored Cover $ 50. Sides and Back in ae 
One of the most attractive Ss or children ever published. It contains Funny Stories, Toterectinn 
tives, Facts from Natural History: and other reading calculated to amuse, instruct, and make children — 
TIFUL ILLUS RATIONS ON UVERY PAGE. 


DING FOR THE YOUNG = h a8 te ogra 
A . tha i r ee 
RE marto, Uniform with Chatterbox. rds. afal eatry a Rey noeze Rh ath preter 

l who are Me na in the fobnet s a bright ane nappy 6s fay. as well as a sacred one to Damen, will 
be pleased with this new publication. It contains first-c! engravings, original stories, poetry, an readings 


ble for use in the Sunday-school or at home. 
THE CHILDREN’S PRIZE. 
New Volume o. 1873. ef a Ghreme agithoarsph h Frontispiece. 
Full of rich engravings, sts ypeeain, ae, poetry, yo etc., suitable for the edification and instruction of 
children. For sale kstores. 
THE ‘AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 


ARE THE EXCLUSIVE AGENTS FOR THE TRADE. 














HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GUIDE SEMINARY ALBUM For Ladies’ Schools and 
to use and care of Armsand Ammunition; making Classes, mtary Course, wi ith a 
and using Traps. as poy and Nets; Baits and Bai variety of Music in Two ‘and Tree parts for Fe- 


ing; poisons; Bird Preserving, Stretchin male Voices. Frice 1, 
Dacosin ing, Tanning, and Dyeing Skins and Furs; Fish- wM . TY SOND 4 & CO. ., New York. 
ing, etc. vial ed for 0 cents by C. 8 RILEY, Hol- 


land, N. JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.'s Catalogue of Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to 
50 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 


Send for Tilustrated Catalogue of Historical, Poet- PIANOS and ORGANS, NEW and SECOND 
seal, and Juvenile. Books. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 200% f FIRST MAK 


MENTS, or for rent,in CITY or COUNTRY, durin 
R ALMANAC,— q 
100, YEAR ALMANAC.—Price 50 Cents, | this financial HORACE WATERS & SON. 




















No, 481 BROADWAY, THAN 
SEND FOR S| SPECIMEN of YOUTE’S ray odncntes so THE TRADE. 
Companion. PERRY, MASON 's OO" Bostes 








PERE CELEBRATED $1,000 AND 8500 | sine he fon oungest readers, Superbly luetrated, Send 





com poe eo popular books stam sam amber. PeNOW ae tre. a to 
Sunday-scnool Libraries ev. or ome the Am a : eS am sacha JOHN L. SHO: : 
public, D. LOTHROP &00., Publishers, Boston. 36 Bromfield street, Boston. 
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FIRST ISSUE! 


1874, 


The Aldine Almanac. 


A BROCHURE OF AMERICAN ART, 
with Mustrations by the best American Artists, Designed 
and Engraved expressly for this work. 
Witt Be Reapy OcToser 15TH. 

THE ALDINE ALMANAC has been epften » up tae ge 

less of expense, with the purpose of maki 
penton comapetiiicn, the most beautiful publication of 
ever attempted in this count Unlike 
other oad! itis not filled with second-hand cuts, 
but is purely original. Every design has been made and 
tion wed by the best artists, expressly for its illustra- 
THE ALDINE ALMANAC is truly national in concep- 


tion, ang will be at once accepted as the standard for 
oats. and accuracy in every section of the United 
8. 


LIST OF ILL LLUSTRATIONS. 
The Calendars. 


calendar borders are admirable and entirely unique 
in their way. 


The Schuylkill 
is is seererenene by a splendid full-page cut, from a 


wing of Thomas Moran, the strongest landscape 
artist in America. 


The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 


A-synopsis of Bret Harte’s inimitable tee 
sketch accompanies three illustrations by Mr. Davis. 


A Tropical Scene. 
One of the most exquisite pictures which it is possi- 


ble to conceive is contributed by Mary Nemo, to illus- 
trate lines from Joaquin Miller. 


Rip Van Winkle. 


A disquisition on this popular ge legend is 
illustrated by four designs by Mr. Da 


Evening on The ianeie 

ie as moat peated’ picture by Thomas Moran. It shows 
itoral scenery has ample charms for 

poetical Tiaewtaen, @ and needs only to be properly 

eated to have this fact fully recognized. 


The Melancholy Days. 
This picture is strong and full of poetic feeling and 
it a very fine illustration of Bryant’s well-known 
ines. 
Olden Time Southern Life. 

Mr. Sheppard, Basen a artist, gives us a glimpse 
of the yo phase of American sl avery. » le has 
chosen a Christmas scene, when the “ servants” pre- 


sent themselves for the usual presents, and good 
wishes and kindly feeling rule in every breast. 


A '’Coon Hunt 
is a second contribution of gs Sheppard’s and one of 
the most striking in the work. 

The New Engiand Schoolmaster, 
another of Mr. Davis's designs, represents the old- 
time Yankee schoolhouse, with the master “so kind 
and so true. 

The Iiluminated Cover. 

The cover of THE ALDINE ALMANAC is the richest 
specimen of the —- style of illumination ever 
produced in Ame: 

THE ALDINE ALMANAC will be sent toany address, 


in roller, he mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price, 
0 cents. 


JAMES SUTTON & C0., Publishers, 


53 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


WHAT CAN SHE DO? 


THE NEW STORY, 
BY REV. E. P. ROE, 


Author of ‘BARRIERS BURNED AWAY,”’ 
will be published about October 20th. 


WHAT CAN SHE DO? is 
a story of to-day. It depicts, 
in the daughters of a wealthy 
family reduced from sudden 

wealth to poverty, the evils 
of a fashionable education, 
which only mocks in the howr 
of extremity, and leaves its 
victims peculiarly exposed to 
temptation. It further shows 
how the heroine struggles 
bravely through the difficul- 
ties arising mainly from 
her defective education, and 
- | finally achieves success in a 
field of labor in which few 
women are as yet employed. 
Thus making good the motto 
of the book: 


“ Hail honest toil, thy hard, brown hand 
May save th@ fairest in the land.” 
1 vol. 12mo, $1.75, 
DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 


762 Broadway, N. Y. 
MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE REVIVAL rone* soox 


FOR THE POLL IO. Enlarged. This little work 
contains 96 choice ie 
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day-schools samara Where quo many 
ill 


we name re 
- r Sinner @” “TI Wi: ever Cast a 
“0, Be Save Se “ Almost Persuaded,” “ Jesus 


Passet y; ve 20 cents, ; $13 
hundred Beards, nth, ied 5 
ger bes “25 ¢ ma "$20 per hun- 
fe pen witune & SON, 481 B’way, N.Y. 
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Getze’s New School for the Parlor 
Organ. Unrivaled as an Instructor. Price $2.50, 

The Sabbath. The genet and the Best Chi 
Choir Book. Pricé $1.5 — 

The Musical Pesan. Duetts for Violin, or 
Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind ublish. 
ed in America. Price B’ds,$2.50. Cloth, $3 Gilt, 

The same Melodies arranged as Solos 3 Violta or 

Hood's, Musical Manual, ‘She’ tet com- 

anual. © most 

Pe Primer and Text B8ok. Price 40 cts, 

e Guiding Star. gg finest Sabbath School 
Singing Book. Price 365 ct: 
ra Librettos of ‘En lish, French, 
talian and German Operas. The best 
and only Correct Edition. Price each, 15 cts, 

Beauties of Strauss. Splendid Collection of 
Strauss Waltzes. Plate edition. Price $5.00. 

Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, 
Only Correct Edition. Engraved plates. Price $4.00, 

The Silver Wreath, A sienes Collection of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano sen 
Board, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. Gilt, $4.00, 

The Music Teacher, for Schools, Acade. 
mies, ete. Contains a thorough Rudimental 
Course in Vocal Music. Price 50 cts 

Boston Musical Treasure. A Gollection ot 
Lean ey , Quartettes, etc., for Schools and Classes 

ice 

Manual of Music Lessons for Primary 
and Secondary Schools. A Text Book 
adopted for, and in use by Public Schools of Phila- 

tenes aban ao Ree 
anual o usic sons for Grammar 
Schools. A Text Book adopted for, and in use 
by Public Schools of Philadelphia, Price 40 cts, 
Any of the above works to be had at every Book and 

Music House in the re Sent by mail on ieee 

* + aye te 

e Ama ur. The ‘leading Musical Journal.’ 
Subscription, (including Chromo, Happy ee 
One Dollar per year. Sample copy, 10 cts, - . 


_LEE & WALKER, 922 Chestnut St., , Philad’a, 





Newest and Best 
MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. publish 1,000 Music Books suited to 
every taste and every occasion. Descriptive Cata- 
logues sent free. Among the most recent and best 
are: 

HOUR OF SINGING. - = $100 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 

CHOICE TRIOS. - - = $100 
For High Schools and Seminaries. 

THE STANDARD. - - = $1 50 


The passes. CHURCH Music Book 
of the Sea: 


THE RIVER ‘OF LIFE.- = 35 


Une ualed in Variety. Unexcelled in Quality. 
A Sabbath-school Song Book by 40 composers. 


CHEERFUL VOICES. - = 50 
L. O. Emerson’s Latest School Song Book. 

THE ORGAN AT HQME. - = §2 50 
Undeniably the best Coilection for Reed Organs. 
DEVOTIONAL CHIMES -_ - 75 
Neat, Complete, Perfect. For Social Meetings. 
All are Choice Books. Already in great demand. 

Sent postpaid for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 


for your work this season are 


The “JOY,” by P. P. Bliss. 


For Classes, Choruses, and Conventions. Specimen 
Copy, by Mail, for 7% tas — 50 per dozen. 


Standard Concert Choruses. 
By H. R. PALMER. 


For advanced Classes and Chorus Societies. Speci 
men, by Mail, 75 cts. ; $7.50 per dozen. 


ROOT'S MODEL ORGAN METHOD. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
The latest and best Instruction Book for Cabinet Or- 
gans. Specimen Copy, by Mail, $2.50. 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


A Book asenend rd =the oe a’ My 
Art of Singing. — Copy, by 














ste! from the 
ail, $3. $5.00 


Good, Teachers will, remember the “GLORY,” by 
Guo. F, Roor; the “SONG KING,” by H. R. PAL 
sale by Book and Music Dealers every- 
a “Publishe. by 
J. CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 0 
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The New Hymn and Tune Book, 


THE Tripute oF PRaisE. 


FOR THE USE OF 





CONGREGATIONS, CHOIRS SOCIAL MEETINGS, 
FAMILY CIRCLE AR AND THE 


Prepared under the personal sadectibin and direc: 


tion of 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE, 
whose enthusiastic and successful labors in behalf of 


true church music are well known. Eminen authori- 
ties combine in pronouncing it THE BEST 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK IN EXISTENCE! 
m.! ie . handsome « oaevo of 352 pages, containing 34 
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NEDDY’S OCEAN. 


BY MRS. J. T. THAYER. 

















Tis is the way we make an ocean at our 
house. 

In the first place I cork up the drain-pipe 
jn the deep kitchen sink; then I pump the 
sink full of water ; and there, in a twinkling, 
J have an ocean— 

“ Blue and boundless as the sky.” 


What do we do next? Why, Neddy takes 
a market-basket, and I hear him trotting 
up-stairs and down; and by and by he 
comes back to the kitchen with his. basket 
filled with a Noah’s Ark—a box of wooden 
houses and trees—his wonderful ship, his 
tin goldfish, and an odd assortment of peb- 
bles, shells, and moss that he collected at 
Oak Bluffs last summer. 

Then Neddy mounts a high chair, close to 
the sink; while I bring out my low rocker 
and sit down by the kitchen fire to aid and 
suggest. 

Thereisso much to be done before one can 
say an ocean is in perfect condition. ‘‘ We 
need a bluff,” said Neddy, ‘‘and a beach 
where the ladies can go out bathing, and a 
little row of cottages along shore, anda big 
hotel, with 


‘A flag of our Union, 
Oh, long may it wave!’ 


flying on the cupols.” 

‘¢ That is all nice,” I say, and look about 
for a great flat stone that we use to crack 
nuts upon, and place it in the water, close 
up to the side of the sink. ‘‘That’s splea- 
did!” exclaims Neddy, who immediately 
crowns it with a lighthouse. 

There’s a little shelf that juts out over my 
sink, just on a level with the water when 
the sink is: filled. Neddy strews this with 
fine white sand and makes a_ beautiful 
‘*shining shore,” upon which he carefully 
arranges his shells and pebbles; and they 
make a very pretty show, indeed. 

‘*And now,” said Neddy, splashing the 
water with his hoop stick, ‘‘ see 


‘The breaking waves dash high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast.’” 


The waves did, indeed, come and go on 
the sandy beach in fine style. 

‘“We need some bathing-houses next, 
Mamma,” said Neddy, laying down his 
stick. 

So he took some very small flower-pots 
and turned them bottom side up on the 
beach. A forlorn-looking man from Noah’s 
Ark stood in front of one, while Mrs. Noah 
or one of her daughters-in-law sat on the 
beach near the other. 

“Sea bathing will revive their drooping 
spirits,” I remarked. 

“What next?” said Neddy. ‘‘ Mrs, Noah 
has finished her bath and is frizzing her hair 
in the bathing-house.” 

“Oh! We must send a steamer to 
Europe,” I replied. ‘I will come down to 
the wharf and see my friends on board, 
They are going to Paris,to educate John 
and Lucy and to buy French bonnets and 
dresses.” 

So Neddy took his ship, so staunch and 
trim, and brought her up to the wharf. 
‘Mrs. Noah was obliged to stop frizzing her 
hair and act as one of the cabin passengers; 
while her daughters-in-law, in green, blue, 
and pink traveling dresses, stood on deck 
beside her, with their handkerchiefs pressed 
close to iteir eyes, “ crying as if their little 
hearts wouid break,” said Neddy, “ be- 
cause they are to leave 

‘Friends, connections, happy country.’” 
Mr. Noah acted as captain, while his sons 
went as common sailors. 

By and by all was ready. The good ship 
stood prepared to speed on its way. 


“ May its compass be steady, 
Its helmsman be ready, 
And its captain all watchful and keen,” 


I repeated. . 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Noah,” said'Neddy and I 
in chorus. “Bring us plenty of French 
candy,” continued Neddy. ‘‘And fine laces 


and jewelry for me,” I added. And then 


the good ship sailed majestically out to sea. 

“How natural that was,” said Neddy, de- 
lighted, as the ship sailed calmly over the 
blue waves, until, with a buinp, it neared 


. the opposite coast. 


hl make islands next,” said~ Neddy. 
An ocean isn’t Worth much Without 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


islands, and-what weuld poor sbipuregked 
sailors do without them?” 

So he went to my cabinet and selected 
some beautiful branches of coral, and pro- 
ceeded.to build his islands after the most 
approved fashion. 

He covered his heaps of coral where they 
appeared above the surface of the water 
with mosses, flowers, and waving palm 
trees. A little white cottage stood in the 
midst of a group of stately palms, and again 
Mr. Noah was obliged to do duty as gov- 
ernor of the island. 

‘‘And now for a storm at sea,” said 
Neddy, fishing up his islands and laying 
them out to dry on the beach. 

So he pumped water through a fine wire 
sieve, and the rains descended, and the 
floods came and beat about his ship. The 
bold captain and his crew had much ado to 
keep the good vessel from going to the bot- 
tom. 

But by and by, after the sieve was set 
upon the stove to dry, the sun came out 
with a brighter gleam and the ship was be- 
calmed in mid-ocean. 

Neddy sat down on the shore to angle for 
his gold fish, and was very successful, for 
he caught every fish in the sea. 

But by this time it was quite evening, and 
Papa was soon expected home to tea. So 
Neddy packed up his things, saying: 
“ What a splendid time I have had, Mam- 
ma.” And when all was ready I removed 
the cork, and the great body of water went 
whirling and swirling and twirling down 
the drain. Just then Neddy heard Papa’s 
voice on the piazza and went out to meet 
him, while I prepared a dish of peaches for 
tea. 

— re 


DICK’S STORY. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. 








His window is just opposite ours, across 
the court. We don’t know what his name 
is. We ‘call him the Old Party. Nanny 
named him. [Nanny’s my sister. We live 
all alone by our two selves, and she works 
and takes care of me. She’sa teacher. I 
guess teaching’s pretty hard, for Nanny 
comes home some days looking real tired ; 
but she never says anything about it, so 
p’raps she isn’t.] I asked my sister once 
why she named him Old Party; and she 
said because he was one. I suppose she 
meant ’cause he went to one when he was a 


boy. Nanny says he was a boy once—. 


everybody is—or a girl. But it doesn’t 
seem as though he could have been. Any- 
way, he’s pretty old now—sixty, I guess, or 
seventy. His beard is white, and his ‘hair, 
though there isn’t much of that. And when 
he walks about the room he bends over 
and doesn’t walk straight, but sort of goes 
sideways. I wonder if he can’t walk 
straight, or if he doesn’t know but he is! 
Sometimes, when I'm watching hard, I can 
see him plain through the window. I can’t 
tell whether he’s coming this way or going 
off, he wiggles-waggles so. I wonder if it 
doesn’t make him feel bad to walk so. Nanny 
says it’s because he’s old and not strong. 
But she says everybody doesn’t walk so when 
they’re old; only ’most everybody does. I 
don’t believe J should, ’cause seems to me I 
wouldnt. Ishould keep real strong, and never 
tired and never get old looking ; and, if Itried 
real hard, don’t you guessI could? P’raps 
*’most everybody clon’t begin to try till they’ve 
got sort of oldish, and then maybe it’s too late, 
I s’pose they forget about it before—to try, 
Imean. I wouldn’t. Only I sha’n’t ever be 
able to iry. cause, you sce, I sha’n’t ever 
walk. Someiti:nes [ oa about that when 
I get to thinkizy over. But I can’t ever. 
I’m a cripple; got 2: »; ed when I was a 
baby, Nanny says, an. -» ¢t.:in’ broke that 
couldn’t be mended, asic sc ! rust sit, you 
know, and lie down past ~ ‘'+ time, when 
Tm tired, and do differc: x Tve got 


a jolly chair, though—big ,;:... « »i the sides 
and cute little rudder-whem %: 5 ad;and a 
step in front to put your fect ex; 11 1} iust 
put my hands on the side-whees 2 2 
myself all over the room. Sa ue fave it 


to me. They cost lots mes. coamon 
chairs, and she must havebeen ~:*: » up on 
it terrible long beforehand—a +. , ; . ‘iess, 
or p’raps two. I’m afraid thu: 4-- vhy 
she didn’t get her a mew dels: ‘nt 
winter. Her Sunday one was g*°) : 
real old and shiny-looking; ’that ». 





mended quantities of times Bui ... ' 





day, when I asked her about it, she just 
laughed and pinched my ear, and said 
didn’t she always look like a lady, and what 
mose did I want, and if I’d got’so proud and 
stuck up there’d be no living with me. And 
wouldn’t I let her dresses alone and stop 
being meddlesome; for little boys should be 
seen and not heard. Then she went on 
washing up the ‘tea things and humming 
“Champagne Charley,” or something, pretty 
loud. Nanny ’most always hums when she’s 
busy; only not loud, like that—a low sort of 
hum. It kind of made a lump in my throat 
to hear her; but I tried not to care, and 
pretty soon she got the dish-towels washed 
out and the crumbs brushed up, and sat 
down on a cricket at the head of my lounge 
(she always does that, you know, after tea), 
and told me a funny thing she saw on her 
way home from school (some time Ill tell 
you what’twas). And I got to laughin’ so the 
tears came; and Nanny laughed, too, and I 
don’t know when we’ve been so jolly, and I 
forgot all about the dress, or the lump in 
my throat either. 

Idon’t guess ’twas more’n five weeks 
afterward the chair came. Nanny came 
home from school lookin’ real pleased about 
somethin’. [always know when Nanny’s 
real pleased—her eyes shine so, just like 
stars. You see’twas my birthday (the 9th 
of January’s my birthday), and I was nine; 
and I was expectin’ she’d take somethin’ 
right out of her pocket, that she’d bought 
me, you know. (Last year ’twas a queer 
puzzle, a ladder of steel rings. I'll tell you 
about that, too, sometime.) But she didn’t; 
only came and kissed me, same’s she al- 
ways does, and began to talk fast, and hur- 
ty about, as if she was ’fraid I’d ask ques- 
tionsand didn’t want meto. So I just sat 
mum and bit my lips tight,and thought 
*twas rather tough, and could she have for- 
got? You see, I'd been planning for it all 
day. (Daytimes I’m alone by myself—all 
but Sundays and part of Saturday. Nanny 
has two sessions, and she stays at noon, 
*cause its too far to goand come. Sundays 
she reads to me and tells stories, and we 
have gay old times. Oh! andI forgot the 
holidays and the vacations, I'll tell you 
*bout them, too. There’s lots to tell.) And 
Td been wondering what ’twould be, and 
wishin’ I could guess once beforehand 
what was comin’. I never do guess right. 
Nanny always hits on somethin’ I 
hadn’t thought of. She's great for 
that. I guess she’d been back’s long’s 
ten minutes, and it just seemed’s if I 
should burst, I felt so, when I heard thedoor- 
bell go down in the front hall, and I saw 
Nanny’s mouth twitch, and my heart beat 
like a drum, and in a second Nanny stepped 
out into the entry and looked down over the 
well-hole (our room’s clear up in the fifth 
story), and then I was sure 1 heard some- 
body asking the way up to Miss Tucker’s 
room (that’s our name, you know—Tucker), 
and I listened with all my ears, and 
Nanny kept lookin’ over the bannisters, and 
the steps kept comin’ nearer and nearer, up 
and up—they came pretty slow, though. 
And then Nanny called out: “This way, 
Misters. .Come right up here!” And they 
said: ‘‘ All right, Miss.” And then, before I 
could get my breath ’most, two men 
marched into the room, bringin’ the chair! 
’T wasn’ so very big; but I s’pose they felt 
afraid of breakin’ it, and maybe the wheels 
made it heavy—they’re iron, Nanny says— 
and so it tooktwo of ’¢ém. Anyway, there 
were two, and they set it down carefully in 
the middle of the room, and one of ’em—a 
pleasant lookin’ fellow he was—says: 
‘There, Sonny, I reckon this machine b’longs 
to you.” And then he boosted me right up 
in his arms and set me down in it. ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” says he, and gave the other man a 
look, and they were off likea wink. Oh! 
dear. I’m afraid I blubbered some ‘after 
they’d gone. I’m most ashamed to tell that, 
*cause I don’t think its manly. Do you? 
Nanny says cryin’s for babies; and I*feel’s 
old’s a man—all but. You see I felt so 
jolly and sort of stirred up I forgot what I 
wasdoin’. But Nanny pushed me ’round— 
my birthday ride, she said, in my birthday 
carriage—and showed me hew to make the 
‘thing. go, and to turn to one side or the 
other side, and run backward, and wheel 
about in a circle, and lots of ways. Tdidn’t 
sleep much that night, 1 tell you. “’Twasso 
' «rentendous, somehow, the. whole thing, I 
souldn’t, I asked Nenny if she badn’t got 
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Aladdin’s Lamp hid away somewhere (you 
know, in ‘‘ Arabian Nights”), And she 
laughed, and said little boys better not ask 
questions. That was most six months ago— 
my birthday was; and that’s how I can get 
to the window so well and watch the Old 
Party. There! I forgot to tell you the 
rest about him, didn’t 1? I will next time, 
though; and about our room, and what I do 
days, and my sister Nanny (she’s splendid !), 
and who comes to see me, and my books 
and presents and things. Now, you see, I 
must wheel round and set the tea-kettle in. 
Nanny filled it ‘fore she went out. I can 
help her quantities now, and mean to more 
—my chair, you know. Good-bye. My 
name’s Dick, 





LIFE IN A TREE. 
BY ©. 8. PEASE. 


“Woutpn’r it be jolly fun, Mollie, if you 
arid I could just go off and live in a tree, like 
birds ?” 

Four-year-old Mollie opened wide her 
blue eyes. 

‘*But we couldn’t, Tommy. Who'd be 
our mother and hear our prayers ?” 

“There! that’s just like girls. Why, 
don’t you know birds don’t have mothers 
and say prayers, as chillens do?” 

Tommy’s six years of observation carried 
conviction to the mind of his little sister. 
There was silence for a moment; then a 
grave doubt crept in, which found expres- 
sion thus: 

‘*But what ’ud we eat? Mary don’t cook 
things for birds.” 

‘* Birds don’t have to have things cooked 
for’em. When they get hungry they just 
fly down and eat berries and things. I 
think it must be awful nice.” 

‘‘Well, Tommy, let’s try it. . Mother 
won't be back in a good spell. Let’s go off 
a good ways, so’t nobody can find us, and 
live in a tree and eat berries always.” 
Then, meditatively: ‘Berries are good, 
ain’t they, Tommy ?” 

“Pil bet they are,” enthusiastically. ‘‘And 
we'll get lots of them.” 

So off went our little adventurers, down 
through ‘the back gate, across the meadow, 
where the tall grass almost covered their 
heads, bound for the woods beyond, where 
the prospect of life with the birds led them. 

“Oh! dear me, this hey is awful to get 
through,” groaned. Mollie. “I wish we 
could just fly over it, don’t you?” 

“Tt isn’t hay, it’s grass,” asserted the 
superior masculine wisdom. ‘‘And if we 
should try to fly over the meadow our folks 
would see us and call us back; and then we 
could'nt live in the tree, you see.” 

‘* Well, let’s go on.” 

And on they went, though poor little 
Mollie lost her shoe in the mud, and got 
tangled in the long grass, and had to be 
helped out several times before they reached 
the edge of the woods. 

At length the. cool. shade was reached, 
however, and then the bird life began. 

“Now, Tommy, if we're going to be 
birds, I s’pose we'll first have to chipper, 
like they do, and not talk any. Won't we?” 

‘* Oh, fudge! We ain’t going to be birds, 
but to just make believe we are, and to live 
like em and have fun, you know.” 

Little Mollie’s inmost conviction, I fear, 
must have been that it. had not been so 
vastly funny so far; but she said nothing. 

‘Now then, Mollie, let’s hunt us a place 
to live. A real nice shady tree,” 

So, handin hand, they plodded through 
the woods, looking for a favorable spot. 

“ Here’s a niceone. I’'llgo upfirst. Let’s 
off with our shoes and stockings, though. 
You know we've got to have our toes to 
hang on with.” 

Mollie laughed. The idea was a new one 
to her, but novel and charming. 

Up went Tommy, with all a boy’s agility, 
and was soon perched on a nice stout . limb. 

‘* Now, then, Mollie, come on. I’ve gota 
perch picked out.” But poor Mollie essayed 
the task in vain. 

‘I can’t. get up,” was the pitiful reply, 
after.a half dozen futile attempts. 

“Oh, botheration!. Glad-1.ain’t.a .girk!” 





owas the comforting crumb: he threw her 
“from his limb. 


T guess-girls can’t help being girls, 4 


“don’t want'to be one more’n- ye do," was 
- the sobbing -reply. - 7 


“Oh, welll Stop blubberin’ and Pil come 
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like rejoinder. 

By dint of great exertion on the part of 
each, little Mollie soon reached the perch, 
aod, by the side of her brave bird brother 
“held on” with fingers and toes. 

But the little bare feet were unused to the 
rough bark, and soon she yentured to 
ehange her position, when crash! down 
through the green leaves and: waving boughs 
went the little form. 

Eyen, Tommy forgot his bird nature so 
far ag to. scream loudly as he saw his little 
sister’a danger; but fortunately their perch 
was nota high one and she was but little 
hurt. .Tommy hastened from the tree to 
the rescue, but they were both soon laugh- 
ing merrily over it. 

‘“‘ That’s just the way little’ birds tumble 
around when they first begin to fly,” sug- 
gested he. “I’vyeseen’em tumble out of the 
lilac bush enough to kill’em. But it never 
seems to hurt ’em any.” 

‘* Hurrah! Let’s up and try it again. It’s 
awful jolly bein’'a bird. Ain’t it, Sis ?” 

** Yes,” was the dubious answer. ‘ ‘* But 
I'm hungry. Ain’t you, Tommy? T guess 
it makes little birds hungry to tumble out of 
trees. Don’t it? Let’s go and bunt some 
berries before we gei up again.” 

‘Allright, Mollie. Here wego. I won- 
der where the berries are. But we'll find 
?em. Come on.” 

And off went they. But the berries séemed 
only to exist in their imagination. None 
were found, and they both felt very, very 
hungry. 

“Oh! dear,” groaned Mollie, “I wish’t I 
had a cookie. Don’t you, Tommy ?” 

The “cookie” would have tasted very 
good, indeed, to Tommy just then; but the 
reply came out characteristic of boyhood. 
~“Oh! pshaw. Birds don’t eat cookies.” 

“Well, chillens do; and I think it’s better 
tobe chillen ’n ’tis to be birds,” was the pos- 
itive reply. ‘‘Let’s go home. 1’m tired.” 

“TF don’t want_to go home; but, if yowre 
bound to, I suppose I’ll have to. J ain’t so 
sick of bein’ a bird as that all comes to,” re- 
plied Master Tommy, with ‘spirit, ‘while’ in 
his inmost heart he was glad enotigh to go. 

Home they started. But alas! their wan- 
derings: in the woods had confused: their 
little heads; and’ now, with the dark night 
coming down about them, the little’ ones 
found they were lost. 

“ Oh! dear, Tommy, Pm afraid. Ain't 
you?” 

‘No, Mollie, ¥ ain’t exactly afraid; but I 
didn’t think about birds having ‘to stay: out- 
doors all night in tlie dark. I wish Mother’d 
come.” , 

‘Tm so tired T can’t walk another step,” 
moaned Mollie. 

** Well, you just lie down here on the 
moss and rest, and I'll sit and watch’ you,” 
said the little brother, anxious now to make 
amends as far as possible for having led his 
little sister into trouble, 

The dark night settled around them. The 
little girl, thoroughly disgusted with bird- 
life, tired and‘ hungry, soon ‘sobbed ‘herself 
to sleep. 

Quivering with fear at the slightest sound, 
the litule brother sat beside her, holding her 
little hand in the dark. It seemed to him 
like ages before he heard some one shouting: 
"Tommy ! Tommy !” And with a glad shout 
he answered: ‘‘ Heze we are, Papa.” 

Little Mollie soon woke with the liglts 
and voices, and was instantly nestled in 
Papa’s loving arms and being carried rapid- 
ly toward poor distracted Mamma; who 
was almost wild with anxiety about’ ‘her 
little ones. ' 

“IT tell you, Papa, birds don’t have’ such 
awfal jolly times, after all. Do they? ‘Ain’t 
it awful to live out-doors in the night?” 

And ‘as Mollie knelt to repeat her little 
prayer that night she ‘prayed: “Please, 
God, don’t ever let me be'a bird atiy miore; 
but jast Mamma’s good little girl.” 

on 

Hon. CHartes REED, of London,’ who has 
been a representative Sunday-school man at 
the meetings of the Alliance, is a son of Rev, 
Andrew Réed, D.D., whose visit to this country, 
forty ‘years ago; in the-namé of ‘the Congrega- 
tional: Union of England and Wales, isis matter 
of historic interest. The family has-been:con- 
nected with the Tudependent churches of Great 
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down.and help you,” was the very unbira- 


MUSIC. 

Waen the heart isoverflowing 

» Now with sorrow, now with joy, 
And its fullness mocks our showing, 
_ Like 8 spell that words destroy ; 


When the soul is all devotion, 
Till its rapture grows a pain, 
And to freé the pent emotion 
Even prayer’s wings spread io vain; 


Then but oné relief is given: 
Not a voice of mortal birth, 
But a language born in Heaven 
Andin mercy lent to earth, 





Lent to.consecrate our sighing, 
Shed a glory on our tears, 

And uplift us without dying 
To the Vision-circled spheres. 


—Catholic World. 
ne 


A VIOLETS ADVENTURES. 


BY H, A. PAGE. 








" Ge sometimes follows where she js not sought,” 
Poraphrase of Persian Proverb. 

A wip Violet that grew very snugly shel- 
tered at the foot of a high hill once shook 
hands with a wandering Fairy, and was im- 
mediately seized with a great desire to know 
where the sun went:to when it set and sank. 
This was perhaps a.mere excuse for a wish 
to see the world, and to gratify vanity on 
the Violet’s part; forit no sooner found that 
it could hold intercourse with beings of a 
superior order than it began to look down 
upon its neighbors and old friends, _ It very 
ungraciously snubbed a young Fern, that had 
been attentive to it and had helped to carry 
water to it many a time. As forthe young 
Primrose, which it used to admire so much, 
the Violet would not yvouchsafe the poor 
creature so much as a single word. 

And the wild Violet was very firm; for 
the Fairy bad told it that it could only suc- 
ceed if it kept itself aloof from all com- 
panions and told no one of its secret. So it 
Jay and waited, and whenever it felt a 
warmer glow of life thrilling through its 
fibers it hoped and dreamed its deliverance 
was now near at hand, and shut its ears to 
all that was going on near by, which before 
used to interest it much. And it fell into 
the habit of speaking to itself and laughing 
at the low aims of its old friends. 

‘*As for affection,” it would reflect, 
‘* that’s all humbug. The Fern helped me 
because it was its nature to and couldn't 
help it; and as for that Primrose, she 
thought to mate with me and be honored— 
poor, pale, yellow thing!” And even as he 
looked the Primrose seemed to fade and 
sbrink away. ; 

But the Violet had no time to make any 
work about that. He had his own business 
to mind; and just as the Primrose shriveled 
and died the Violet was loosed from earth, 
and, with a cheer that escaped him in spite 
of his resolution, he broke away from his 
old home, without so much as an adieu, and 
made meet 9 toward the sunsetting, as he 
had intended, 

‘“Ah!” he said to himself, “Ill soon be 
famous. Men will learn to speak of me with 
respect and admiration ; for I’'ll find out the 
secret of the sun, and come back and tell 
albabout it, notwithstanding that I once lived 
in thatmean hole east there.” And he quick- 
ened bis pace again as he thought of it. So he 
wandered all day, till the sun-setting, when he 
sat down to see if he was making any prog- 
ress. He could not convince himsteif that 
he bad made much, but then he thought: 
‘Tt is a great work,. and doubtless demands 
much time. And in: sheer weariness~ he 
lay down on the bank to.rest. He had not 
Jain very long when he was rudely shaken ; 
and, looking up, he saw his friend the Fairy 
and a great number of others, some of them 
with heads like men and others with the 
strangest appearance, but:almost all of them 
giggling and laughing and dancing about 
in the oddest manner. 

‘Rise and join us,” said the Fairy. 

‘*T need rest,” said the Violet, rubbing his 
eyes and looking round in amazement. 

“ We are your friends,” said the Fairy; 
‘* and friendship is better than sleep.” 

‘*T don’t know that,” the Violet ventured 
to Bay, a little shortly, for he was almost. un- 
able to keep his eyes open. 

‘*‘ We'll prove it. to you,” said a pair of 
Compasses and a Triangle, that trotted up 
together, and peered into the’ Violet's face, 
in a way that would have been disrespectful 
if it-hadn’t been so evidently serious. ‘‘ We 
are masters .of the ceremonies,” said they, 
,‘ and look to the rules. So get up. It is our 
pleasure so. When the rest dance we work ; 
but, for all that, we're the masters here,” . 

“Is allright,” said the Fairy, who had 
all this while been listening, ‘‘ Take this, 
and .that will do for sleep, and better, too.’ 

And‘ he gave the Violet @ little white 
powder and sprinkled some liquid over his 
face. bodes : 

.. * Pat the powder on your tongue,” said a 


Fairy Leaf, that came up at the moniéyt; 
“ and that ll make-you Tight.” - 118 
“) And he vere and pirouetted. away 


weThe Violet did as he was bid, and in a 
moment (ch! delightful sensation) ‘all weari- 


‘yess had vanished; aiid; ike ‘therrest, he 
led to dance and sing. It was as 
though all the dull bliss of growing was 
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of time. So he mixed with the' rest, and 
gave himself up to the spirit of’ the party; 
and. poured forth his - thoughts.to any one 
that would listen, in lage so. sweet and 
convincing that he wondered at himself, 

mhead was very attentive and 
proved a remarkably good.listener, gaining 
the Violet’s respect immensely by his quiet- 
ness, and his easy way of. saying ‘‘ Ha, ha!” 
“Yes, yes!” “So!” ‘Quite so!” “ Re-ally !” 
“Do you say sol” “Hum!” “Well, I 
never!” andso forth. The awkward thing 
was that they were followed by a Trom- 
bone, whose weakness was not to listen, but 
to make himself heard as he went alongside, 
blowing every now and then, on which the 
Drumhead once or twice whispered to ‘the 
Violet : ‘‘ He’s a: good fellow, and very use- 
ful to me; but he’s cracked, quite cracked 
with vanity”—here touching his forehead 
oye ee and one must jast hamor 

m. 


When the first faint light of morning 
came all the Fairies vanished, and the 
Violet felt solitary and worn out. But 
whenever he thought of his great object he 
resolved to go on. So he wandered for 
a while, till the sun became strong; and, 
reaching the border of a field, he thought to 
himself that he had better lie down and 
rest. But the buzzing of bees and the chirp- 
ing of crickets and the singing of birds and 
the very sound of the branches as they 
waved in the breeze that languidly stirred 
now and then distressed him and wouldn’t 
let him sleep; and while he listened; as he 
really could not help doing, he began to 
fancy he heard words distinctly. At first it 
was just a vague hum, such as you, my 
reader, may sometimes haye heard on sud- 
denly coming close to a village school; but 
by and by he could more and more clearly 
make out words: ‘‘ The Violet is full; the 
Violet is full!” He felt flattered at this 
notice, but turned round, desiring sleep. He 
could not banish the words, however. They 
kept ringing in his ears till his brain was 
quite in a fever, and he rose and walked on 
through the wood. The sun had sunk, and 
he had some difficulty in finding his way, 
as he had nothing to guide him aright now. 
He was sorry that he had not asked 
some advice on the point from the Com- 
passes and the Triangle, who seemed to be 
so grave and so knowing; but he had not 
mentioned his secret to them, as he*had not 
had any opportunity of asking the Fairy 
if it would be right for him to do.so.. The 
windings of the wood and the confused 
state of his mind at length made him lose 
all reckoning. He tried and tried to dis- 
cover his exact whereabouts; but could not 
manage it, and went round and round in a 
maze, as it seemed to him. To his horror, as 
he sat on a bank looking about, he beheld a 
great red bull feeding quite close to him; 
and at sight of ithe rose and ran, for he 
was afraid of being eaten up and dying the 
most terrible of deaths. He was sure it was 
following him, and held on wildly, till his 
breath was almost spent in his breast. He 
fell prone into a field, over a tree-root, from 
beneath which, as it chanced, a Mole was 
just then looking out. ; 

“Ah!” said the Mole, “you’re in haste, 
and hasty folks are seldom well served. 
You look faint. Can I do anything for 
you?” 

““T want water sorely,” said the Violet. 

“You'll have plenty of it soon enough,” 
said the Mole. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for that 
you wouldn’t have found me here just, at 
this moment.” And as he spoke, thunder 
pealed through the woods, lightning darted 
through the trees, and struck some of them, 
rending their strong trunks in pieces. 

‘*Come into my house,” said the Mole, 
roughly pulling the Violet, ‘‘ till I close the 
door against the rain. It was for that 1 
came up, and I may be too late and we may 
both be ruined.” And he at once set to 
throwing up earth in all directions. The 
atmosphere was so close and the place so 
dark that the Violet thought be would have 
died; but the Mole pulled him along pas- 
sage after passage—up and down, and down 
and up—liill they came to a round hall, and 
there they sat down. 

‘*T wonder to see you out at such a time,” 
said the Mole. 

“T was seeking for my home—Id lost my 
way,” answered the Violet. For he remem- 
bered what the Fairy had said about keeping 
his great search a secret; but his chief reason 
was that he thought the Mole would laugh 
if he was told that a Violet had been trying 
to find where the 8un went to when it set 
and sank out of sight. And then he began 
to describe the hill at the foot of which he 
had lived for so long. 

‘“‘Oh! that must be Snow-cap,” said the 
Mole. ‘‘ You're very nearly lost in your 
own castle, for it’s just at the border of the 
wood. If you keep round to the left, five 
minutes or even less will bring you to it. 
But you can stay here quietly for the night, 
and then leave in the morning,” . . . 

To tbis the Violet, faint to exhaustion, at 
length agreed, and lay down. But there wag 
little rest for him. The Mole was busy most 
part of the night. Now and again the Vio- 
let heard the rain ter-pattering on the 
earth above, and a thunder-peal would rise 
over all else’; and then he would tremble so 
that the er Sea stop bg army nae 
at him, an to himself quietly as 
poked hissharp nose and his hand-like paws 
ta the wet earth, ‘‘ He’s a tender fellow,” 
thoughtthe Mole. ‘But Violets aré a good 
sort and not given to travel.’ He looks:as 
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ifhe’d had trouble, and so I’m glad I be. 
friended him. His folk may tid tase sae 
day. Who knows?” 

At length. the morning came, clear and: 
calm ; the air and the sky, with their fresh. 
ness and odor, seeming as though Nature. 
strove through them to'atone for her ang 
passion of the night. The Mole pointed out. 
the way to the Violet; and, after warm ex- 
pressions of gratitude, he bade the Mole 
good-bye, and soon found himself at his old 
home, where he at once went to-bed and 
slept soundly for a good many hours. 

* * * * * * * 


When ke awoke, he found changes among 
his neighbors, though his absence had been 
so short. Some had gone away, others had 
come. The Wood Sorrels and the Starworts 
were in the lodgings the Cousins Primrose 
and Cowslip had had; and the Ferns had 
added to their family, and were all the 
prouder and more overbearing-looking that 
~a had gota little red-headed. 

he Violet took in these facts, as he 
opened his eyes in a half-dreamy way, and 
he felt that he was being scanned and crit- 
icised by all and sundry around, and that 
the Ferns were speakiog about him to the 
others in a very disparaging manner. At 
first the Violet could not make out the 
words; but he shut his eyes and listened 
intently, and was sure he caught, amongst 
the gabble of flower dialects: ‘‘ The Violet 
is fool! The Violet is fool!’ And he was 
seized with terribie chagrin and self-con- 
tempt in thinking of the airs he bad given 
himself toward his neighbors before he had 
set out to find the secret of the sun. ‘‘ And 
here I am again,” he thought, “ and perhaps 
they will contrive to make the place too hot 
forme. If they do, I'll take staff in hand 
again and ascend the hill. They can’t fol- 
low me there!” 

The days passed slowly and. heavily, and 
the Violet did not feel any more at peace.. 
His neighbors treated him coldly and 
seemed to combine against him, and kept 
‘up a constant cbatter, in which he was sure 
he heard himself named, So one fine morn. 
ing he started, saying to himself: 

‘It may be all for the best. Why should 
Iremain to disturb their peace, or destroy 
my own self-respect by staying among peo- 
ple who despise me? I’ve heard say it’s 
cold up there; but I deserve no better, and 
perbaps even there I may grow a little!” 

So, with a soreand humbled heart, he set 
forth on his road. He journeyed, for 
three days, only resting as long as to 
enable him to take refreshment. On the 
evening of the third day he found himself 
resting on ajutting spur of the mountain. 
The sun was sinking, and as he looked he 
suddenly exclaimed: 

“T have found the secret, when I no 
more hoped to gain it, but only peace and 
quietness. Instead of traveling the plains, 
one must clamber higher and higher up to- 
ward the cold snow-peaks to see the sun 
the longer. Perhaps if I strugzle to the top 
of this mountain it may be made all clear 
to me.” 

So, nerved with a new hope, he pushed 
on day by day,higher and bigher, till he 
reached near to the summit, where patches 
of snow lingered in the shaded hollows 
even until summer-time. There was a mur- 
mur of water and a cold air stirring; but he 
said to himself: ‘‘I like it. This is the 
place for me.” And, planting himself ina 
crevice, where some grass grew sweet and 
green ona little ridge, he settled himself 
and waited for the sunset. It was so gleri- 
ous that it completely overwhelmed him; 
for long after the sun was lost to all below 
he could see it, and see it growing more 
brilliant and beautiful every moment. 

‘* Tt is worth the trouble and the sacrifice,” 
said the Violet. ‘ Here will I abide and do 
my duty, and strive to growin the added 
light of the sun. And, though men may call 
me the Mountain Violet and tell of my past 
foolish ambitions, that will not matter, since 
they will once more speak of me with. re- 
spect, if not with honor, and since, in spite 
of the coldness of my dwelling, I shall be 
longer than any of my old friends in the 
blessed light of the sun.”—Good Words. 





THE PEASANT AND THE ROSE. 


A PEASANT at the foot of the Alps was one 
day led to accompany an old friend up the 
mountain-side as far as they could climb. 
There he lighted on a beautiful rose, such a8 
he had never seen before. It was so deli- 
cate in color. And he was surprised to find 
on examining it that it had no thorn, like: 
the roses that grew in the gardens below. 

‘““Ah!” said he, “this isa prize. A rose 
without a thorn. Why, that’s what folks. 
have been wishing for ever so long. Now I 
shall have something none of my neighbors 
will show the like of. It is small, but care: 
and culture can do much for size.” 

To all this his friend said nothing. 

With no little labor, the peasant dug up 
the plant ‘and carried it carefully’ home. 
That very night he tore up his best double 
rose, his wi'e’s favorite flower, out of the bed 
before ie door of Snel cottage, and planied 
this one in its stea af 

“The soil is so good there.” he said, “it 
is sure to come to perfection.” of 
. So he watched it and watered it, till his 
proper work was getting to he neglected. 
‘And _ his wife began to hate the sight of the 
bush; and said so to her husband one‘night, 
as théy sat togother in the lamplight. ° 
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And next morning, when the peasant ex- 
ymived ‘bis rose more carefully than‘ ever, 
ae found thorns beginning to grow u it; 
and at once accused his wife of winking at 

3 jealous neighbor carrying away the prize 
‘ad putting a worthless rose’ in its stead. 
But he would not be-defeated.. He set out 
that. very day to. climb the, mountain and 

seek for another thornless rose ; and, having 
found it, after much labor, he came home 
and pulled out the suspected bush, and 

lanted this.onein its place.. And again he 
watched and watered till his poor wife lost 
all patience with him and threatened to tear 

up the rose-tree. And in afew days thorns: 
appeared once more. There was no peace 
jn the house any longer. The man spent 
nearly all bis time, whilst bis wife worked 
harder and harder for their daily bread, in 
seeking for thornless roses on the mountain, 
and he nearly filled his garden with them ; ; 
and the neighbors laughed as he went about 
early and late watering them. And when at 
length autumn came his beds were filled 
with stunted, thorny bushes, which he was 
ashamed to look. upon. Now he remem- 
bered his old friend’s silence when he found 
the first rose on the mountain, and he set off 
to have his opinion. His friend listened 
patiently, and then said: 

‘‘ My dear friend, | there’s no good in try- 
ing to train alpine dwarf roses; and but little 

good arguing with a man who fancies he 
has made a discovery and will outstrip all 
his neighbors. Let us beware of such van- 
ity. It was there you erred at the first, and 
see the trouble it has brought you into. 
Experience is a dear schoolmistress, but a 
right down good one. Go home, and kiss 
your wife and:set to your old obs again.” 

The peasant shook his old friend heartily 
by the hand, and went home, humbled in 

heart, and gad ae after thornless roses 
more.—Good Wi 
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DR. .C. M’LANE’S 
Celebrated American 


WorM SPECIFIC 
VERMIFUGE, 


—1— 


SYMPTOMS OF WORMS. 


rh few countenance is pale and leaden- 
colored, with occasional flushes, or a 
circumscribed spot on one or both cheeks; 
the eyes become dull; the pupils dilate; 
an azure semicircle runs along the lower 
eye-lid; the nose is irritated, swells, and 
sometimes bleeds ; a swelling of she upper 
lip ;_ occasional headache, with humming 
or throbbing of the ears; an unusual se- 
cretion of saliva; slimy or furred tongue ; 
breath very foul, particularly in the morn- 
ing; appetite variable, sometimes voraci- 
ous, with a gnawing sensation of the sto- 
mach, at others, entirely gone; fleeting 
pains in the stomach; occasional nausea 
and vomiting ; violent pains throughout 
the. abdomen; bowels. irregular, at..times 
costive ; stools slimy ; not unfrequently 
tinged ‘with blood; belly swollen and 
hard; urine turbid; respiration occasion- 
ally ‘difficult, and accompanied by hic- 
cough ; cough sometimes dry and convul- 
sive; uneasy and disturbed sleep, with. 
grinding of the teeth; temper variable, 
but generally irritable, &c. 
Whenever the above symptoms are 
found to exist, 


DR. C.. M’LANE’S VERMIFUGL 
Will certainly effect a cure. 


The universal. success which has at- 
tended the™administration of this prepa- 
ration has been such as to warrant us in 
pledging ourselves to the public to 


RETURN THE MONEY 


in every instance where it should prove in. 
effectual ; ‘‘ providing the symptoms. at- 
tending the sickness of the child or adult 
should warrant the supposition of worms 
being the.cause.” . In.all cases the Medi- 
cine to be given IN sTRICT ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE DIRECTIONS. 

We pledge ourselves to the public, that 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 
DOES NOT CONTAIN MERCURY 
in any form; and that it isan innocent pre- 
paration, not capable of doing the slight- 
est iniury to the most tender infant. 
Address all orders to 
ee BROS,, Pirrssurcu, Pa. 


a ag and Physicians ordering from others than 
rie aoe. Pedy do welt to write their orders distinctly, 
* Lane's, prépared by Fleming 
p> Pittersh, x. those.wishing to give them a 
trial, we will forward’ per mail, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States, one box of Pills for twelve three-cent 
postage stamps, or one vial of Vermifuge for fourtecn 
three-cent stamps. All orders from Canada must be ac- 
companied by twenty cents extra. 
Ess sale by Druggists and Country Store Keepers 
generally. 


Hallet,Davis& Co. 


272 WASHINCTON ST., BOSTON, 


Grand, Square, and Upright Piano- 
Forte Makers. 
49 PREMIUMS AWARDED. 


From Franz Liszt, the Greatest Pianist in 
the World. 


The reputation of the American pianos was estab- 
lished everywhere by the extraordinary ti 
they created at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. Since 
that time several of the leading piano manufacturers 
in Europe have found it expedient to-construct pianos 
of the American kind. The distinguishing advan- 
tages of the latter—peculiar richness of tone and ex- 
treme solidity of construction—were evident to eye and 
ear in the most admirable instrument manufactured 
by Hallet, Davis, & Co., of Boston, which was tested 
here yesterday. 

Itis highly désirable that the use and enjoyment of 
these instruments should be attainable for Huropean 
pianists. With distinguished regards, 

Tam, yours truly, 

WEIMAR; May; 1871. 
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NOTICES. 





&@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellangous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent; P.-O, Box 2787. 

§2~ All communications for the Cofmmercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from .subscribers .and advertisers to 
Henry: ©. Bowen, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, hut as a 
guaranty of good faith, 

t2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 


directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 
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THE SYNOD OF THE UNBE- 
LIEVERS. 


THERE was more valor than prudence in 
the determination of the Free Religionists 
to hold their convention in this city, imme- 
diately after the close of the great Protestant 
Council. It is quite likely that if they bad 
known how profoundly the whole country 
would be moved by. the Conference of the 
Alliance, how large and enthusiastic would 
be the attendance upon its meetings, how 
respectful and sympathetic the attention to 
its arguments they would have chosen to 
defer their meeting until the popular mind 
had somewhat cooled. 

It was certainly true that the Christian 
Conference resulted in winning for Chris- 
tianity a more cordial hearing and a 
more kindly regard than the multitudes 
had given it for many years. The be- 
lief in its truth and beneficence, which 
is sometimes dull and inoperative, was 
warmed into a real enthusiasm. Men 
were feeling much more deeply than 
they are wont to feel that the religion of 
Christ is beyond all things precious. When, 
therefore, these gentlemen came trampling 
this conviction under their feet, aud pro- 
claiming that the Saviour whom. we trust 
was either a fanatic or an impostor; that the 
Bible which we love is.a storéhouse. of 
preposterous legends; that the Gospel in 
which we believe is but.a promise’ 
that mocks our hope; that the God 
whom we worsbip cannot answer our 
‘prayers; that all our labors and sacrifices 
to*-make. known to men his forgiveness 
‘and: his grace are but ‘the fine wine of 
modern society spilled into the sand,” it 
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was inevitable that they should be met with 


a shudder of revulsion; that they should 
haye had a hearing far less favorable than 
would have been accorded to them at al- 
most any other time. The handful of per- 
sons who listened to their arguments and 
appeals furnished a sicnificant contrast to 
the thousands who on the previous week 
crowded the meetings of the Alliance; and 
the addresses, though graceful and cultured, 
haye made no perceptible impression upon 
the community. 

It is not, however, by the size of their aud- 
iences, but by the soundness of their argu- 
ments that they must be judged; and, tried 
by this standard, we find no better justifica- 
tion of their assembly. That most of them 
are thoughtful, disinterested, honest men 
we cordially admit; that what they propose 
to do is not only impossible, but monstrous, 
we heartily believe. 

In their fundamental conceptions they 
are, in our judgment, utterly astray. Thus 
Mr. Frothingham declares that ‘‘liberty is 
the very soul of religion.” As well 
say that space is the. substance of 
the universe, or that the essence of a 
good meal is a blank sheet of paper on 
which every man may write his own 
bill of fare. As well tell aman on a raft in 
mid ocean, without chart or compass or sail: 
“ You have liberty, and that is all you want. 
You are at liberty to go whichever way you 
please—north, south, east, or west, up in the 
sky, if you can, or down to the bottom, if 
you prefer. It is true that you do not know 
which way lies the nearest shore, and equal- 
ly true that, if you knew, you could not stir 
in that direction. You can do nothing but 
drift with the winds and currents of this 
pitiless sea. Nevertheless, you have liberty. 
That is all any voyager can ask for. No 
dictatorial shipmaster can choose your 
course for you; no swift-sailing steamer 
can imprison you within its iron walls and 
hurry you away to the shore. Rejoice, then, 
O brave soul, in your liberty !” 

The parable is none too strong a represent- 
ation of the method of those teachers who 
would minister to the helplessness and the 
hunger of human hearts with a religion 
whose substance is liberty. The soul of re- 
ligion is for the mind truth, for the heart 
love, for the manifold needs of men an ever- 
present and Almighty Helper. Liberty is a 
condition of the best religious life, but it is 
not the soul of religion, any more than it is 
the soul of mathematics or of medicine. 


Not only in this fundamental idea are the 
Free Religionists at fault, but also in the 
standards by which they, measure moral 
values. Take, for instance the discussion on 
missions. It was opened by Mr. Abbot, of 
The Index, with whom the topic is a hobby. 
The missionary work, as he conceives of it, 
may, as he has once told us, be compared 
for its wastefulness and its folly to a horee- 
race. In this address he did, however, ad- 
mit that many missionaries are actuated by 
‘a high consecration to duty, a large and 
uncalculating self-devotion, and a pure en- 
thusiasm for an arduous and unselfish serv- 
ice.” Yet he took great pains to show 
that all tbis is wasted. The main 
point made by him was the expensive- 
ness of missions. He has gone into a care- 
ful commercial calculation; and he finds 
that it cost the American Board in 1872 to 
convert 919 persons $428,693.49, or pre- 
cisely $467.56 apiece. This he insists is too 
much to pay for the conversion of one 
heathen. To one who prizes the Gospel no 
more highly than he does it undoubtedly does 
seem too much. To some of the rest of us 
it appears that the rescue of a community, 
though it be but asmall one, from ignor- 
ance and brutality, the establishment in the 
strongholds of barbarism of the institutions 
of Christian civilization are results that are 
worth all they have cost. But, granting that 
the money is wasted, is there no worse waste 
than this to protest against? Can these in- 
telligent and humane gentlemen, looking 
over the whole field of expenditure, find no 
worse profligacy to rebuke than that of the 
Christians who put half a million dollars a 
year into the treasury of the American 
Board? Can the prophet of the New Re- 
ligion find in modern society no worse mis- 
chief to mend than Christian missions? 

Mr. Higginson, who followed Mr. Abbot 
upon the same topic, had much to say.about 
the virtues of the heathen whom the mis- 
sionaries are trying to convert, and strongly 














intimated that it would be no gain to 

virtue toconvert them. Undoubtedly, there 

are lessons which we might learn from the 

Japanese, or the Parsees, or the Arabs, or 

the American Indians; but does Mr. Hig- 

ginson seriously contend that the Christian 

civilization of Old England or New England 

is, on the whole, no better than that of the 

Modocs of Klamath or the tribes of Far 

Cathay ? 

- But the main point of Mr. Higginson was 

the point urged by Dr. Pond, to which ref- 
erence is made elsewhere. Missions were, 

in his opinion, rational and defensible so 
long as there was a vivid belief that every 
heathen dying unconverted would be tor- 
mented in hell-fire. The sum of $467.46 
would not be too much to pay for saving a 
man from endless woe. At the present 
time, however, the belief in the eternal 
punishment of the heathen is, according to 
Mr. Higginson, pretty nearly obsolete ; and, 
therefore, “ the basis of the missionary system 
is gone. It is turned into a mere system, not 
for the salvation of souls, but of civilization 
and improvement, for the luxury of doing 
good, making men a little better instructed , 
and from that point of view it is that Mr, 
Abbot’s answer is irresistible.” It is curious 
to see extremes rfieeting in this way: Dr. 
Pond, the unflinching Calvinist, and Mr. Hig- 
ginson, the representative radical, agreeing 
in the statement that neither God nor man 
can be expected to take much pains to save 
souls from any misery that is not endless. 

To us the notion seems little less than 
horrible. Itis an utter inversion of moral 
standards. It is utilitarianism gone toseed- 
It is the apotheosis of Gradgrind. To say 
that a man who does not believe in endless 
punishment can have no sufficient motive 
to engage in missionary work; to hold that 
the godliness which is profitable unto all 
things, having the promise of the life that now 
is, as well as that which is to come, isa boon 
that is not worth $467.46 ; to argue that the 
salvation of men from eternal suffering is 
the only enterprise worthy of our energies, 
and that their deliverance from the bondage 
of sin and ignorance into the liberty of 
righteousness and truth is a small matter— 
this is to follow materialism to its logical 
result, but it is also to deny the first princi- 
ples of morality. Not pain, but sin, is the 
central principle of evil. It would be quite 
worth while to save a man from sin, to work 
and suffer for his salvation, if there were no 
such thing as pain in the universe. And he 
who haggles with dollars and cents over a 
soul’s regeneration casts contempt upon 
virtue and discredits all that makes life 
worth living. 

The ethical test is the supreme test of re- 
ligions, and the dogmas of the Free Relig- 
ionists endure it no better than those of the 
Augustinians. 


THE JUDICIARY AMENDMENT. 


THE seventeenth section of the judiciary 
article of the constitution of this state, 
adopted in 1870, declares that the legislature 
shall provide for submitting to the electors 
of the state, at the general election in the 
year eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
the following questions, to be voted upon 
on separate ballots: 

“ First, shall the office of chief judge and 
associate judge of the Court of Appeals 
and of justice of the Supreme Court be 
hereafter filled by appointment ? 

“Secondly, shall the offices of the judges 
mentioned in section twelve and fifteen of 
article six of the constitution be hereafter 
filled by appointment?” 

A bill was passed by the last legislature 
for the purpose of carrying out this consti- 
tutional mandate at the next election in this 
state. Should the people respond to these 
questions by an affirmative majority, then 
the offices named will cease to be elective, 
and, as vacancies occur, be filled by appoint- 
ment by the governor, with the advice and 
consent of the senate. This would not re- 
move present incumbents from office, nor 
would it change the length of their terms of 
service, It would simply substitute ap- 
pointment for a popular election in the selec- 








| tion of judges, and so far be a return to the 
. system formerly existing in this state. 


The proposition submitted by the consti- 
tutional commission is that the ‘judicial 
officers of courts not of record in the several 
Cities of the state, having a population of not 





less than three hundred thousand, shall be 
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appointed by the governor, with the consent 
of the senate, for a term of four years,” 
There are but two cities in the state—name. 
ly, New York and Brooklyn—to which this 
amendment would apply, even if it were 
adopted. The change proposed is, hence, 
much Jess radical and general than the one 
which the constitution itself requires to be 
submitted to the people next month, 

There is no doubt that a very marked 
revolution of public sentiment has occurred 


-in this state with reference to the expediency 


of an elective judiciary and of short terms 
of service. It has already resulted in ex- 
tending the terms of judges of the Supreme 
Court and of the Court of Appeals to the 
period of fourteen years, thereby greatly 
diminishing the frequency of judicial elec. 
tions. The proposition to substitute ap. 
pointments for these elections is a move- 
ment in the same direction and founded on 
the same reasons. The two-fold object to 
be gained is to secure a better class of men 
for judges and place these officers in a 
position where they will be least likely to 
be influenced by political and partisan mo- 
tives in the discharge of their judicial 
duties. 

This is certainly a most important object. 
Political and partisan judges, taking into 
consideration the effect of their decisions on 
the popular mind and thereby upon the 
prospects of their own re-election, are a 
very dangerous and may be a very 
corrupt element in society. It is hardly 
possible to avoid this evil, especially 
in large cities, under the system of 
frequent judicial elections. Short terms or 
service bringsthe judges frequently before 
the people; and, being men of like passions 
with others, they are strongly tempted to 
court popular favor by their judicial action. 
There is no certainty that this favor will pe 
regulated by the fidelity, candor, and legal 
ability with which they discharge their du- 
ties. The elective system, especially with 
short terms, involves the frequent displace- 
ment of experienced judges, who have ac- 
quired wisdom by practice on the bench, 
and the substitution of new ones, who have 
this wisdom toacquire. It submitsthe nom- 
ination of judges to aclique of managing 
politicians, who generally have their own 
personal or party interests more at heart 
than those of the public at large. The ex- 
perience of this state, and, indeed, of the 
whole country, in the trial of the elective 
system is, on the whole, not favorable to its 
wisdom. The judiciary, for an average, in 
the standing, ability, and character of the 
judges, is below the mark at which it stood 
under the régime of appointments, 

These are some of the considerations 
which explain the reaction on this subject 
which has taken place in the public mind, 
especially among the more intelligent 
classes. The question is not at all partisan 
in its character, and should not beso treated. 
Democrats and Republicans are alike in- 
terested in having upon the bench able and 
upright judges, who will administer the 
law without reference to politics or any in- 
terests except those of the strictest justice. 
The system best adapted to this end is best 
for all classes. 

We believe that appointment by the gov- 
ernor, with the advice and consent of the 
senate, and a life-term of service, with the 
provision for removal by impeachment, 
would for all the higher courts of the state 
constitute a much better system than that 
of periodical elections. The governor and 
senate combined would choose more dis- 


} creetly for the people than they can choose 


for themselves under our present party 
machinery for conducting elections. The 
judges thus selected would, as a class, be 
abler and better men; and, holding office 
for a long period, they would become wise 
and experienced in the performance of their 
duties. Their situation would relieve them 
from the temptation of courting popular 
favor or making any league with politi- 
cians. Their liability to removal by im- 
peachment would sufficiently protect the 
people against an abuse of their powers. 
Their motives to action would be largely 
drawn from the nature and duties of their 
office and strongly stimulate them to excel 
in the judicial sphere. The judiciary thus 


constituted .would be a more respectable 


and legally competent body of men than it 
ever can be under the elective system. We, 





hence, favor the change proposed by the 
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nstitution of this state, and would like it 


~ gtill better if it extended the term of service 


during good behavior, without any limita- 
tion of time. 
a —_— 


Is THIS A CHRISTIAN NATION? 


Tue able paper read before the Evan- 
gelical Alliance by Ex-President Woolsey 
on “The Attitude of the Constitution and 
Government of the United States toward 
Christianity” will commend itself to the 
well-informed as a true statement of the 
history of the question in this country, and 
also of the fundamental principles which in 
this age have become the fixed and settled 
convictions of the great body of the people. 
The sum of the whole paper is that civil 
government according to the American 
régime is and is to be completely divorced 
from Christianity, and, indeed, from all 
forms of religion. Though it has taken 
time to educate the people to this position, 
they have, nevertheless, reached it at last, 
and there is no prospect that the future will 
change their attitude. Those who carefully 
study the Constitution of the United States 
and the constitutions of the several states 
will see that President Woolsey has drawn 
his picture according to the facts. 

The relation of civil government to Chris- 
tianity in this country really consists in hav- 
ing no relation at all, with the single excep- 
tion of protecting all persons in the peaceful 
enjoyment of the right of worship and pro- 
viding for the civil proprietorship of cor- 
porate property held and used for religious 
purposes. If the people were all to become 
Mohammedans, or Jews, or mere Theists, or 
even Atheists, there would be no occasion 
for any essential change in the principles of 
our political system. While it allies itself 
with no creed and supports none, it protects 
all creeds so far and so far only as to secure 
to all the people the free enjoyment of their 
religious rights. This is the American doc- 
trine in respect to the relation between re- 
ligion and civil government; and, if there be 
any departure therefrom in specific in- 
stances, it is so by a plain inconsistency with 
the doctrine itself, which time will” remove, 
rather than confirm and perpetuate. 

As to the question whether this is a 
Christian nation or a Christian country, 
President Woolsey very properly says that 
the nation is Christian only in the sense that 
a vast majority of the people who have any 
religion at all believe in Christ and in his 
Gospel, and, hence, that Christian influences 
strongly pervade the whole body politic. It 
is Christian in no other sense. The Govern- 
ment is not Protestant, or Roman Catholic, 
or Mohammedan, but simply Republican; 
and under it the Atheist has and should 
have just as many rights as the most devout 
worshiper of God. Christianity is not any 
part of the common or statute law of the 
land. It is not invested with the properties 
or armed with the force of a civil law. 
Daniel Webster, pleading as an advocate, 
but not deciding as a judge, claimed in the 
Girard will case that Christianity is a part 
of the law of the land, and his speech has 
been often quoted in proof of this idea. 
President Woolsey very justly objects to this 
position of the great lawyer, and shows its 
fallacy, concluding his comments by saying 
that ‘‘the law has as little to do with Chris- 
tianity and Chistianity with the law as pos- 
sible.” 

The only way to make this a Christian 
nation in the legal sense is to amend the 
Constitution of the United States, or, if not 
this, the constitutions of the several states, 
and in one or the other or both place the 
stamp and power of law upon Christianity. 
This would do it, and this is just what those 
are seeking who advocate a religious amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. They 
desire to have its preamble amended, so that 
it will read thus: “We, the people of the 
United States, humbly acknowledging -Al- 
mighty God as the source of all authority and 
Dower in civil government, the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the ruler among the nations, and his 
revealed will as of supreme authority, in order 
to. constitute a Ohristian government”; and 





‘then the preamble is to go on as it now 
Teads.- When the American peoplé adopt’ 
. the-viewsof these gentlemen then we may’ 
- Cxpect gravitation to turn, the. other. way, |, 
8nd enable aeronauts to fly to the moon with-.| 


out the trouble of manufacturing balloons. 
They are much more likely to adopt an 





amendment which would make it constitu- 
tionally impossible for any state to ally itself 
with any system or form of religious belief. 
Such an amendment, though perhaps not 
necessary, would be in perfect harmony 
with the general principles of our political 
life, while it would be far more sensible 
than the proposition of those who evince so 
much zeal for a virtual union between 
church and state. We recommend these 
persons carefully to study the admirable 
paper of President Woolsey, and abandon 
an effort the certainty of whose failure is 
fully equal to its folly. 
EEE 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


In the official programme of recommenda- 
tions and resolutions presented to the Na- 
tional Board of Trade, now in session at 
Chicago, reference is made to the Indian 
Territory, and the following resolution, pre- 
ceded by a long preamble, recommended for 
adoption : 

“ Resolved, That Congress be and is hereby 
respectfully memorialized to establish with- 
out delay a territorial government over the 
country known as the Indian Territory, 
bringing the people thereof under the laws 
and jurisdiction of the United States on such 
an equitable basis as will secure: 1. A home- 
stead to each Indian family, the title to which 
cannot be alienated for a designated term of 
years. 2. The sale of the remaining lands 
on such terms as willinduce the rapid settle- 
ment and development of the territory; the 
proceeds of said sales to be held or invested 
by the Government as a fund, the interest on 
which shall be distributed annually and 
equitably among the several tribes. 8. The 
establishment of free schools, to the end that 
the Indian may learn the arts and occupa- 
tions of civilized life.” 

The President in his last annual message 
called the attention of Congress to this 
question, in the following words: 

“The subject of converting the so-called 
Indian Territory, south of Kansas, into a 
home for the Indian, and erecting therein a 
territorial form of government, is one of 
great importance, as a complement of the 
existing Indian policy. The question of 
removal to the territory has within the past 
year been presented to many of the tribes 
resident upon other and less desirable por- 
tions of the public domain, and has gener- 
aliy been received by them with favor. As 
a preliminary step to the organization of 
such a territory, it will be necessary to con- 
fine the Indians now resident therein to 
farms of proper size, which should be 
secured to them in fee, the residue to be 
used for the settlement of other Indians. 
Efforts will be made in the immediate future 
to induce the removal of as many peaceably 
disposed Indians only to the Indian Terri- 
tory as can be settled properly without dis- 
turbing the harmony of those already there. 
There is no other location now available 
where a people who are endeavoring to ac- 
quire a knowledge of pastoral and agricul- 
tural pursuits can be as well accommodated 
as upon the unoccupied lands of the Indian 
Territory.” 

‘The Indian Territory covers an area of 
about seventy thousand square miles, lying 
between Kansas on the north and the Red 
River on the south, and embracing a large 
body of the best lands west of the Mississippi. 

The population of this immense tract con. 
sists of Indians, numbering at present about 
fifty-five thousand. The Cherokees num- 
ber about fifteen thousand, and are provided 
with four millions of acres. The Choctaws 
number about sixteen thousand, and occupy 
six millions six hundred and eighty-eigh; 
thousand acres, The Chickasaws number 
six thousand, and occupy four millions 
three hundred and seventy-seven thousand 
acres. The Creeks number twelve thou- 
sand, and are provided with three millions 
two hundred and twelve thousand acres. 
The Seminoles number two thousand three 
hundred and ninety-eight, and occupy 
about two hundred thousand acres. Be- 
sides these, there are in this territory sever- 
al smaller tribes—as the Senecas, the Shaw- 
nees, the Ottawas, the Quapaws, the Wyan- 
dottes, and a few individuals of still other 
tribes, who: were confederated in 1854. Such 
are the occupants of the Indian Territory. 

Now, in respect to these Indians, it is 
well to remember, in the first place, that they 
exist as'separate communities, distinct from 
each other in territorial allotment, inde 
pendent of each other, preserving their 


cising a local Jurisdiction” over its own af. 
fais... They are, indeed, so many Indian na- 
tions, situated contiguously 





be observed—these Indians are not squatters 
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tfibal relations, and each community exer. 








upon the public domain, having no other 
title to their lands except that of unauthor- 
ized possession. Most of these ‘tribes have 
been forcibly and often with great injustice 
removed to their present homes, and placed 
upon these lands under the solemn stipula- 
tions of treaties, guaranteeing to them the 
right of local jurisdiction, that’ of undis- 
turbed possession, and also the protection 
of the United States Government against 
any invasion of their rights. These treaties 
have recognized their national character, 
and fully committed the Government 
against any encroachment upon rights 
founded on this fact, . We have yet to learn 
that treaties made with Indians are less 
binding or that their violation would be less 
infamous than if they had been made with 
any other people. 

Another point worthy of notice is the fact 
that the unoccupied and unassigned portion 
of the so-called Indian Territory is really 
public land, belonging to the United States, 
and that it is vastly larger than that which 
is occupied and assigned, and larger than is 
necessary for the wants of those who now 
inhabit this territory—indeed, large enough 
to meet the present and prospective necessi- 
ties of all the Indians of this country, if they 
were gathered there with their own con- 
sent. 

The proposition which looks to the estab- 
lishment of a territorial government over 
this territory, and the peaceable migration 
or removal of Indians thereto, with the sub- 
jection of all the people to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, the enjoyment of the 
correlative rights of citizenship, and their 
ultimate admission into the Union as a state, 
has many things to recommend it. Ifthe 
thing were done and properly done, we have 
no doubt that it would result in great good 
to the Indian race. It would bring the In- 
dian in more direct contact with the civiliza- 
tion of the whites and develop the agricul- 
tural and mineral resources of one of the 
richest tracts of land in thiscountry. It 


-would be vastly superior to the miscellane. 


ous system of Indian reservations, scattered 
hither and thither, located with but little 
foresight of the future, and which, as ex- 
perience has already proved, does not serve 
the permanent interests of either race. The 
condition of the Indian, under present ar- 
rangements, is exceedingly anomalous, lead- 
ing to constant disputes as to his legal status 
and resulting rights and obligations. Were 
this anomaly superseded, and the Indians 
organized into one community, under the 
fostering care of the General Government, 
located within the boundaries of the Indian 
Territory, we have no doubt that their inter- 
ests would be greatly served thereby. 

Whether the idea is practicable and, if 
so, how long it will take to realize it can be 
determined only by the trial. We think it 
worthy of trial. Earnest efforts should be 
made in the way of educating the Indians 
to its adoption. It implies a great change 
in their habits of life and in their relations 
to each other. They must give up their 
petty tribal existence, be consolidated to- 
gether, and change their social and civil 
usages for a higher and better form of ciy- 
ilization. Many of them must alienate their 
present land titles. With the exception of 
the racial distinction, they must cease to 
be Indians, and assume the manners and 
customs of white people. The problem 
upon its very face is one beset with a great 
many difficulties, while the advantages of 
its equitable solution would seem to admit 
of no question. These advantages, espe- 
cially when compared with the hap-hazard 
system of the past, so little wanting in unity 
and definiteness of policy as hardly to de- 
serve the name of a system, show very 
clearly that the experiment is worth trying. 
The rapid march of population westward is 
daily forcing upon the Government the ab- 
solute necessity of some ‘‘new departure” 
in the solution of the Indian problem. 

The establishment of ‘a territorial govern- 
ment in the Indian Territory would be the 
beginning of theend. But this supposes the 
consolidation of—all.the.Indians resident 
there, the abrogation of their national char- 
acter and tribal existence, and their incorpo- 
ration into the great body of the people of the 
United States. Canthisbedone? We think 
that with proper effortand patiesce itoan be. 
Let it be remembered, however, that the Indi- 
ans. themselves-are to be parties in such a 
movement, unless we propose to apply to 
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them the law of brute force. “They have rights 
—tribal rights—guaranteed te then by treat- 
jes; and these rights must be respected. 
Their consent to so great a change” is be 
secured. They must themselves acquiesce 
in the plan, before Congress can, with honor 
or good faith, establish over them a terti- 
torial government. Such a government 
forced upon them, without their concurrence 
and against their consent and in violation 
of treaties made with them, would be sim- 
ply adding to the long list of outrages of 
which the Indian so justly complains. 
While we believe in the proposition sub- 
mitted to the National Board of Trade, we 
equally believe in having the thing done 
in the right way. 





— rr 
THE EVANGELICAL BASIS. . 


WE print in another column the rejoinder 
of Dr. Pond to our criticisms upon his ar- 
ticle in The Congregationalist. Dr. Pond de- 
nies saying that Hell is the basis of the King- 
dom of Heaven, or “anything which im- 
plies it.” What he did say was that “‘ the 
doctrine of eternal punishnient is the basis 
of the doctrinal system of Evangelical re- 
ligion.” ‘The doctrinal system of Evangel- 
ical religion is, we suppose, a statement of 
the facts and principles which underlie the 
Kingdom which Christ came to establish 
on the earth. If, therefore, the doctrine of 
Hell is the basis of the doctrine of the King- 
dom, Hell itself must be the basis of the 
Kingdom. The-doctrine of Hell must have 
precisely the same relation to the doctrine 
of the Kingdom that Hell has to the King- 
dom. If we believed the doctrine of eternal 
punishment to be the foundation of Chris- 
tian theology, we should be compelled to 
believe that Hell itself is the foundation of 
God’s Kingdom in the world. And so 
would Dr. Pond, if he had an inch of logic 
in his head. 

Dr. Pond proceeds to give a, statement of 
‘* the doctrinal system of Evangelical relig- 
ion,” which is true enough so far as it goes, 
but which is far from being the whole 
truth. He selects a few passages from the 
Bible, puts them together to suit himself, 
and declares that no other statement is possi- 
ble. But there ate many aspects of the case 
which he does not present. His representa- 
tion of the relations of God to men and of 
the work done by Christ is meager and in- 
adequate. If he will read carefully the first 
chapter of John’s Gospel, he will discover 
that the Incarnation meanss, great deal 
more than he has indicated in his resumé of 
Evangelical doctrine. He who represents 
Christ merely as the victim that endures in 
our stead the curse of the law has a very 
un-Evangelical notion of his mission to 
earth. He came to manifest to men the 
divine life. ‘‘ For the life was manifested, 
and we have seen it and bear witness, and 
show unto you that eternal life which was 
with the Father and was manifested unto 
us.” ‘In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.” The communication to 
men of this divine life and the salvation of 
men from sin by its sanctifying influence is, 
to say the least, one most important part 
of his work. Dr. Pond calls this a 
** collateral” object of his mission. But 
the angel who announced his coming pro- 
phesied: ‘‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for heshall save his people from their sins’ — 
not from the punishment of their sins. And 
Jesus himself, in the most explicit and em- 
phatic statement that he ever made of the 
meaning of his Messiahship, said: ‘* To this 
end was I born and for this cause came [ 
jnto the world, that I should bear witness to 
the truth.” If there are in the New Testa- 
ment any words which explicitly define the 
Incarnation, they are these which we have 
quoted. Yet Dr. Pond puts this part of 
Christ’s work -aside as ‘‘ collateral’! And, 
after setting forth his partial and one- 
sided view of the work of Christ, 
he proceeds to say that ‘“‘no one who 
dissents from this view should ever ven- 
ture to call himself an Evangelical 
Christian.” But there are many who do 
dissent from it, as one of those half truths 
which are little better than falsehoods, and 
who-will.continue to call themselves Evan- 
gelical Christians. Their doctrines may not 
be H-van-gelical ; but they certainly suppose 
them to be Evangelical. ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
dwelleth in him and bein God.” Isheor 














is he not an Eyangelical, Obrislan?), Who- 
ever believes in the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the Ipoarnate Word, by whose.gacrifice we 
ere saved from sin, has etymology and com- 
mon sense gad church history and the Bible 
on his side when he claims to; be an Evan- 
gelical Christian;,and he is not, likely .to 
stultify himself, by» disowning. the name at 
anybody’s bidding. 

Dr.. Pond declares..that the statement 
which he bas made is ‘‘ the system. of Evan- 
gelical religion as it..has been held in-all 
ages.” Yet in his first article he informs us 
that ‘‘ the eternity of future punishment ‘is 
commonly’ denied,’ in. Germany ‘and é 
held very loesely even by Evangelical ministers.” 
It is possible, then, even according . to Dr. 
Pond, for a man to be an Evangelical min- 
ister and yet hold this doctrine “ very loose- 
ly.” He ought to have read history enough 
to know that it is possible for aman _ to/be- 
lieve with the sublimest faith, in Christ 
and him. crucified and not hold it. at. all. 
During the first three centuries thousands of 
the most devoted Christians believed in. the 
final restoration. of all men. . Here is a scrap 
of history, from the last article of _Dr,. Ed- 
ward Beecher, in the Christian Union: 

“What, then, was the state of facts as to 
the leading theological schools of the Chris- 
tian world in the age of Origen. and some 
centuries after? It was, in brief, this: 
there were at least six theological schools in 
the Church at large. Of these six schools 
one an‘ only one- was decidedly and earnest- 
ly in fayor of the doctrine of future.eternal 
punishment, One was in favor of the anni- 
hilation of the wicked. ‘Two were in favor 
of the doctrine of universal restoration on 
the principles of Origen, and. two: in fayor 
of universal restoration on the principles 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia. It is also true 
that the prominent defenders of the doc- 
trine of universal restoration were decided 
believers in the divinity .of; Christ, in .the 
trivity, in the incarnation and atonement, 
and in tue great Christian doctrine of regen- 
eration; and were, in piety, devotion, Chris- 
tian activity, and missionary enterprise, as 
well. asin learning. and intellectual: power 
and attainmeits, inferior to none in the best 
ages of the Church, and were greatly supe- 
rior to those by whom in ‘after ages they 
were condemned’ and anathematized; It is 
also true that the arguments by which they 
defended their views were never fairly, 
stated and answered. Indeed, they were 
never stated at all. They may admit of a 
thorough answer and refutation; but, éven if 
s0,. they were not condemned and anathe- 
matized on any such grounds, but. simply 
in obedience to the arbitrary mandates of 
Justinian, whose final’ arguments were 
deposition and banishment for those who re- 
fused to. do his will.” 

Theseare the facts, and it is not worth 
while for any. man who pretends. to bea 
Christian: teacher to ignore or dény them. 

‘* No reasonable man,” says Dr. Pond, in 
his first article, “can see any reason why 
Christ should have died,” unless it was to 
save men from eternal punishment. The 
simple ‘answer to this statement is that in all 
the ages of the Church there haye been: mul- 
titudes of men'who have believed that Obrist 
the Son of God did die to save men from 
their sins who did not: believe in eternal 
punishment. Not only in Germany, but in 
England, to-day, such Christians constitute 
a large’ portion of the Evangelical \host. 
There ureno countries-in Obristendom,-ex- 
cept America and Scotland, ; where: the 
Evangelical name is refused to those! who 
believein the final’ restoration of all-men, 
provided they “hold the Head.” It is easy 
to say that such men are not ‘‘reasonable” ; 
but, while we do not agree with their opin- 
ions, we are far from disputing either the 
soundness of their minds or the genuineness 
ef their Christian characters. 


Dr. Pond makes a great deal of his theory 
as being “‘such a glorious exhibition of the 
love of God in salvation.” To our mind, it 
grossly @isparages the love of God. We 
agree with him that men’ are exposed to 
eternal death, and that the love of Christ is 
displayed in’saving them from that, as well 
as from'the sin which brought death into. 
this world—from the conseqtiences 6f sin; as 
well as from the sin itself.” But Dr. Pond 
goes further, and Bays that Christ would 
never have come into the world to save 
men if they had not been exposed to eternal 
death. “He loves us wéll ehougit to save us 
from everlasting ‘woe; but hé ‘does not love 
us well euouigh to save us from ‘any misery’ 
less dire: “He loves us well ‘enough to ‘eave’ 
us from the consequencés of Sur tattiyy-but 
he does not love us well enough ‘te! save-ta! 
from the sits theniselvés, if the” sus had 
pot entailed eternal suffering, ' Actontug 





“0 Dr. Pond’s view; that parent whe is will- 
ing: to suffer in order to save his child from 
being burnt. alive’:weuld afford -a glorious 
exhibition of love ;; but the. parent. who was 
willing to undergo equal suffering in order 
to save his child from any pain that was-not 
mortal or from any evil that did‘not entail 
the extreme of physical: ‘suffering would 
afford a very inadequate illustration: of 
parental affection. Is it magnifying the 
love of God to represent him as willing to 
save us from the last and uttermost woe, but 
unwilling to save us from any woe that is 
not everlastiug? 





Giitovial Aotes, 


Tue Church Journal, in a toplofty editorial 
upon the Evangelical Alliance, written by one 
who seems to stand upon the very dome of the 
** Capital C,” alludes to the various Christian 
denominations in this way: 

“hey, or rather their ecclesiastical progeni- 
tors, separate from an integral branch of the vis- 
ible Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, and as 
years roll on their separatious multiply and ex- 
tend.” 

The capital C is then, after all, only one letter 
of the ecclesiastical alphabet, and not the 
whole. of Church literature. “ The Chureh” 
for which The Journal speaks, is not 
the. whole, Christian organism, but. only 
an “integral branch” of it. Perhaps 
The Journal means to insinuate that the 
other denominations are not “branches” 
at all; that they have cut themselves off from 
the parent Vine and have no ‘connection with 
it. "But we have been told that ‘‘the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself except it‘abide in the 
vine,’’ and, if it is. by their fruits that they are 
tobe known, there is quite as much. evidence 
that the ecclesiastical relations.of the other 
denominations to the Head of the Church, are. 





‘ vital and organic as the Church with “‘ the cap- 


ital C’? can exhibit. It can hardly be, there- 
fore, that this is the meaning of the metaphor. 
It must have beén intended to mean that the 
difference between the body which The Journal 
represents and the other Christian bodies in 
this country is that the one is an integral 
branch, while the others are. only frac- 
tional branches. But geometry tells us 
that a part cannot be greater than the whole, 
and several of these fractional branches are 
bigger than the integral branch. But these 
slight slips of logic are small offenses com- 
pared with the cruelty with which this Ameri- 
can Churchman mocks the hope of those who 
yearn ‘for unity. ‘Integral branch,” forsooth! 
Is this the best you have to offer us? Are all 
your conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils 
shrunk to this little measure? To these who 
come from the scattered sects. in search of 
the catholicity which you talk so much about 
cap, you show nothing but. an ‘integral 
branch’?? Go to! If you can say nothing 
better than this, you will drive us to the conclu- 
sion that you are not much more than a twig, 
after all. 


Tur Intelligencer says that the. question 
as to the admission of Universalists to the 
Evangelical Alliance is simple enough: ‘‘ Will 
tae delegates who are knocking at the door 
accept ex animo the doctrinal basis of the Alli- 
anee, the eighth ‘article of which explicitly 
declares its belief in ‘the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked’?” We beg. to dif- 
fer. That is not the question, . The. ques- 
tion is whether. the creed: of the Alliance is 
not. extra-evangelical, .and whether it had 
not better adopt Professor Christlieb’s the- 
ory about essentials and non-essentials, and 
make the terms of admission to its mémber- 
ship simply faith in Christ as the Saviour of 
men from sin. In the most memorable speech 
of the late Conference, and the one which, 
whether the managers’ know it or not, most 
perfectly represents the Christian conscious- 
ness of this generation, Prof, Christlieb quiet- 
ly demolished..that plank in the platform 
of the Alliance which makes a belief in ever- 
lasting punishmevt a condition of evangelical 
fellowship. From his catalogue of cardinal 
doctrines that dogma is conspicuously absent. 
We ask nothing more than that the basis of 
membership in the Alliancé be made to con- 
form to the views set forth in this address, 
Not only*have the public ‘endorsed it' with ac- 
clamations, but the managers themselves, have 
given their official eudorsement by urging its 
repetition. Now, we suggest that they live up, 
to. it. agi vee amet i ; 


sie eo te parttoatan - 
upon persons Who, “if they do not extirely re-- 
‘Jock all that they do nobwant to believe, atleast 
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human nature which stare us in’ the face‘sum-, 
marily dispose of our skepticism.” ; ‘ 

The editor of The Telescope is, we suppose, heart- 
ily glad that several millions of human beings 
are going to be everlastingly damned, Among 
them, he believes, will be many of his neighbors 
and personal friends, perhaps even some of 
his ‘own children. But not only is his judgment 
“convinced that this eternal misery ought to be 
visited upon all these countless multitudes, his 
heart rejoices»in the thought of ‘it, he will: be 
disappointed and saddened |if it should- not 
turn out ashe expects. So.far from regretfully 
assenting to the dogma of eternal punishment, 
as Tak INDEPENDENT does, he literally en- 
dorses the words of the good old mother in 
Israel: ‘*Some folks say that all men will be 
saved; but we hopé ior better things.” - 

WE see no occasion for any peevish criticism 

of those members of the next Congress who 
have drawn their salaries since the 4th of last 
March, at the rate of $7,500 per year. Their 
case and that of those who voted for back pay 
or haye taken it are morally as wide apart as 
the poles. The people should not confound 
things that are so essentially different. The 
back-pay grabbers had already been paid, with 
the exception of their last month’s salary, at 
the rate, fixed by law when the services were 
rendered, and for the same had given their re- 
ceipts, thereby confessing that they had no 
further claims upon ‘the Government. The 
members of the next Congress, on thé other 
hand, in taking their salaries at the rate fixed 
by law in anticipation of their services, are 
doing no more than they have a perfect 
right to do, not only under the rule of law, but 
equally under that of a sound: morality. We 
have never complained. that the salary for con- 
gressmen, as now established, is too mueh for 
the service rendered ; and, hence, we do not 
favor a repeal of ‘the law. It is right just as it 
stands. A man who is fit to go to Congress is 
well worth this compensation and is guilty of 
no dishonor in receiving it. There is no analo- 
gy between his case and that of a congressman 
who votes money into his pocket upon a con- 
tract already settled. Let us. have no cry of 
“stop thief” in order, that. the real thief may 
escape, 


THE fact was brought to light last week that 
Mr. Charles H. Phelps, the cashierin the treas- 
ury department, of this state; had embezzled 
some three hundred thousand dollars of money 
belonging to the state. The explanation of the 
modus in quo of this operation discloses the 
further fact of irregularity in the manner of 
managing the account of the state and neg- 
ligence in the want of proper supervision. But 
for this fact the embezzlement would have been 
more promptly detected. The lessons deriy- 
able from the two facts put’ together are very 
simple. One is that all responsible custodians of 
fands, whether public or corporate, are bound 
to exercise such a watchful supervision over 
their subordinates as will reduce embezzlement 
as nearly as may be to.an absolute impossibil- 
ity. Any want of care on their part is an of- 
fense for which they ought to be answerable, 
Another lesson is the ‘urgent necessity of in. 
flicting condign and prompt punishment in’ all 
such cases. There should be no compromise 
with these pilfering offenders and ‘no delay in 
giving them the justice. which the law awards, 
The third lesson is.one of waraing to-all per- 
sons holding official trusts who are tempted to 
lay dishonest hands upon funds that belong to 
others. If they yield to the temptation, they 
are on the road to ruin, and, with but few ex- 
ceptions, they will sooner or later meet the fate 
of dishonor and shame, even if they escape 
the penalty of law. i 








Tux Constitutional Commission of Michigan 
has adopted an amendment to the constitution 
of the state ‘prohibiting the exemption of 
church property and property held in trust by 
écclesiastical officers from taxation.” This, if 
approved by the people, will place Michigan 
on the same ground occupied by the:states of 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri, the consti- 
tutions of which forbid any such exemption. 
Bigots and narrow-minded people will be like+ 
ly to regard the act. as hostile to religion.and 
church institutions. . There may be some 
persons who from such hostility oppose 
any exemption of church property from 
bearing ite proper proportion of ‘tax 
burdens; yet they do not represent the 
great body of those who, while they agree with 
thenrin the result arrived at, have no sympathy: 
with their motive, . Taxation, to be just, should 
be uniform and equitablein ite distribution of 
burdens, based ona correct. valuation of all, 
private property, whether corporate or.individ- 
ual; and this it never can be so long as large. 
amounts of such property are exempted, there-_ 
by increasing the taxrate on all tax-paying: 
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hearty respect of his associates and of ‘the sta. 
dents. It:will be ‘hard to find 4 suitable suc. 
cessor, for good theologians are scarce in the 
younger generation of preachers, and we, sup- 
pose it would be impossible to secure such a 
5 foreigner as Professor Christlieb, much as we 
might wish it.°-But would it not be worth 

while to try? ; 

-.--The following editorial note from The 
Christian in the World illustrates at once the 
saintliness and the syntax of that remarkab] 
sheet: , 

“The a gy asks : When was ‘Dr, 
Fulton onthe Isle of Patmos, so that he knew 
that Robert Hall was a restricted communion- 
ist, now that he is in Heaven? We answer, 
when we read in Rev. xxi, 27: ‘And there shail 
in no wise enter into it [Heaven] anything that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomina- 
tion or maketh a lie; but they which are writ- 
ten in the Lamb’s book of life.’ If this does 
not prove the position taken, let Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist show to the contrary.’’ 

....The Catholic Review says that ‘‘the result 
of the Vatican Council was to weld the whole 
Catholic world into one bomogeneous mass,” 
A dead body is @ “homogeneous mass’; 
living body is something very different. A 
homogeneous mass-must be either a petrifac- 
tion or a putrefaction. The phrase does not 
describe a liying, moving, growing organism, 
We are, therefore, not quite ready to accept 
the statement of Zhe Aeview as the exact truth, 
though we fear there is too much truth in it.’ 


..».The Churchman is reminded by the _part 
which the Dean of Canterbury took in the com- 
munion service at Dr. Adams’s church of a sim- 
ilar ‘irregularity’? which the late Dean Al- 
ford once perpetrated in Berlin, and of the fact 
that the Dean apologized for it afterward: The 
impulse which led to the act was a great ‘deal 
better than the afterthought which tried to dis- 
own it. We donot believe that Dean. Smith 
will go back on himself after this fashion. 


...- Lieut, E. Z. Steever, commander of the 
expedition of the Palestine Exploration 80: 
ciety, is on his way to this country, in further- 
ance of the work of the Society. The first 
season’s work has been a very successful ong, 
ana Lieut. Steever and Professor Paine are 
greatly pleased at the promise of further re- 
sults. The Society will issue in a few days a 
pamphlet statement of the progress of investi- 
gation. 

i..,The reviewer of the Christian Register 
says that the comic characters of Arthur Bonni- 
castle ‘‘compare with the comic characters of 
Thackeray and George Eliot as the work of 
Frank Leslie’s artist compares with the work of 
Thomas Nast.” So far as drawing is con- 
cerned, the work of Mr. Matt. Morgan is consid- 
ably superior to that of Mr. Thomas Nast; so 
that the disparagement of the Register nearly 
amounts to.a compliment. 

.... The Index quotes our confession that we 
are unable to appreciate the pract'c.l difference 
between atheism and pantheism, and asks; 
‘Can THE INDEPENDENT appreciate the differ- 
ence between everything and nothing?” Pos- 
sibly ; but not the practical difference, to a .wor- 





| shiper, who wants sympathy in his SOTTOWS 


and help in his struggles, between a God that is 
everything and a God that is nothing. 

..-sMany of the iron workers of Pennsyl- 
vania are submitting to a reduction of from: 
twelve to twenty-five per cent. in their wages, 
The only alternative is a general suspension of 
work, and the workmen do well to accept the 
inevitable. The great fall of prices which has 
‘ already occurred will make the reduced wages 
worth as much to them as the higher rates 
which they were formerly receiving. 

...- Mr. Talmage will not lecture this year for 
money. He speaks once for love, this week, in 
a neighboring church in Brooklyn. He expecta,. 
however, to make one tour through the West: 
and one through the South, preaching the Gos- 
pel in the cities under the auspices of the Young: 
Men’s Christian Associations. His Lay College 
will open Oct. 28th with a lecture by Dr. Duryea. 

wee Lhe Nation thinks ‘it would be well. to 
remember, in the present fever of indignation 
against fraud ard dishonesty, that there isa 
considerable number of honest men in Amer- 
i¢a,” and calls attention to the fact that “the 
defalcations and frauds bear a very small ratio 
to the trust reposed.” The admonition is sea- 
sonable and judicious. 

...sS8ome time ago the Amherst students 
honored Daniel Pratt, the Great American Trav- 
eler, with the title of C.O.D. That illustrious 
man has now been still further complimented 
by the Dartmonth boys, who last week nom- 
inated him for the presidency in 1876 and gave 
him the hoviorary degree of 8.°T.—1860—X. 

1... We witb to ‘say to: ‘The Presbyterian that, 
though we.do not believe inthe transmission 
of guilt, we have no doubt that mental infirm-* 
‘ity may be inherited; and the, belict raises: 
suspicions in.our minds concerning ANCeBe; 
itty, vase | wae 

"tthe widdw of ‘Amold of Bugby died oo 
i led, . pi . nh ee SS ems be ible” 
ithe last day of September, at Fox How, Ani 
side; "Bogland, Her busbend died thirty-one 
Yeast AGO. 
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Keligions Jutelligence, 


ne letter of Bishop Tozer on the Dean 
of Canterbury and joint communion, which we 
mentioned last week, has been followed by a 
interesting series of communications in 
Tribune, the first of which was a reply from 
printed on the 


very 


ie Commins, of Kentucky, 
14th, in which he said; 

“The eminent and profound scholar, the 
n of Canterbury, is able to defend himself 
net this attack. But I too am a bishop of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church, and one of 
the three bishops of the same Church who 
have cipated in the work of this sixth 
General Con ce of the Evangelical Alliance. 
On last Sunday afternoon, October 12th, I sat 
at the table of the Lord in the church of the 
Rev. Dr. Jobn Hall, and partook of the Lord’s 
Supper with him and the Rev. Dr. Arnot, of 
Edinburgh, and administered the cup to the 
elders of Dr. Hall’s church. 

“J deny most emphatically that the Dean of 
Canterbury or myself have violated ‘the. eccle- 
sigstical order’ of the Church of England or of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this coun- 

or have been guilty of an act of ‘open hos- 
tility to the discipline’ of said churches. There 
js nothing in the ‘ ecclesiastical order’ or ‘ dis- 
cipline’ of the Chureh of England or of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country 
forbidding such an act of inter-communion 
among Christian people, who are one in faith 
and love, one in Christ, their great Head. The 
Chureb of England does not deny the validity 
of the orders of ministers of the non-Episcopal 
churches. Some of ber greatest and noblest 
divines and scholars have gladly recognized 
their validity... For many years after. the begin- 
ning of the Reformation Presbyterian cures 
were received in England and admitted, to 

ishes. without reordination, a8. Peter Martyr 
and Martin Bucer, who held seats as professors 
of theology in the universities of Oxford and 

bridge. 
On peat believe that as Bishop. Tozer 
states, ‘the largerpart of the so-cailed Evan- 
gelical section of the (Episcopal) Church in 
New York sbare in his feeling. As far as I 
know them, the liberal Episcopalians of New 
York rejoice in the action of the Dean of 
Canterbury and thank God for it. When the 
Episcopal Church of England and the United 
States has been able to clear herself (which may 
God in his infinite mercy soon grant!) of the 
deadly evil of Rituglism, whose last develop- 
ment is the revival’ of the confessional, then 
and not till then may she become a ‘haven of 
rest’ to many souls who would rejoice to see 
herthe common center and bond of organic 
unity to all Protestant Christendom.” 
Thereupon the Rev. John H. Drumm, of Bris- 
tol, Pa., undertook Bishop Tozer’s defense, in a 
letter to Bishop Cummins, in which he denied 
that Martyr and Bucer were Presbyterian di- 
vines, and asserted that if they were they were 
never “admitted to parishes’? in England, al- 
} though they did hold professorships. Mr. 

Drumm’s letter appeared on the 16th. On the 
17th Bishop Cummins quoted Keble and Macau- 
lay in reply to Mr. Drumm, and said: ‘If Mr. 
Drumm desires further authorities he shall not 
be disappointed. It is, indeed, a source of in- 
expressible sorrow to find that an effort to 
bring all believers together around the table 
of our common Lord should be met by re- 
proach and contumely.” The next day “A 
Delegate of the Church of England’ point- 
ed out that Dean Stanley, on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance at Berlin, similarly assisted at the Lord’s 
Supper, when the “Delegate”’ cruelly went on 
to observe: **Some person, with as small a 
measure of Christinn forbearance and as strong 

, aM inclination to be presuming and meddle- 
some as Bishop Tozer, wrote to the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the subject; but only 
teceived what amounted to a dignified rebuke 

for his pains.’ In the same issue appeared a 
long and very able letter, from .“ Histori- 
cus,” in sapport of Bishop Cummins’s  state- 
ment that “for many years after the beginning 
of the Reformation Presbyterian divines were re- 
ceived in England and admitted to parishes with- 
Out reordination, as Peter Martyr and Martin 
Bucer, who held seats as professors of theology 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge.” 
As proof, ‘‘ Historicus” quoted Bishops Hall, 
Burnet, Cosin, and Fleetwood, Archbishop Par- 
ker, and others, and also stated that.“‘in the 
teign of Edward V1 a Presbyterian church, com- 
dosed of foreigners, with a Presbyterian minis- 
try, was placed under the spiritual charge of the 
Bishop of London, and has thus remained till 
the present day.” The patent under which 
an was done was granted in 1550, and reads 

that by the ministers of the Church of the 

Germans and other strangers a sound interpre: 

tation of the most Holy Gospelsand the admin- 

istration of the sacraments according to the 

Word of God and apostolic custom may exist,” 

Historicus” concludes his letter, which must 
be very exasperating reading for Mr. Drumm 
and his party, as follows : 

- i was Archbishop Laud: who firet broke 


ity.of the Protestant churches, i 
1884, he requested the Toglish apitaenia: to 


France to withdraw from the Pres’ 
n 
&t Charenton, which he had “nd rly 
ended. Itis the Landean spirit in theclerzy 
se: of testant Episcopal Church. which has 
on em of their influences, distracted their 
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THE, INDEPENDENT. 


ram visa and Sontetad arpaiuon, 


----From Berlin we have an abstract of corre- 
spondence between the German Emperor and 
the Pope, which hag lately been officially pub- 
lished. “The Gorrespondeiice is” in ‘term’ re- 
spectful, but can scarcely be called affectionate. 
The Pope,’ on his part, ‘writes (Aug. 7th) that 
the measures of His Majesty’s government aim 
at the destruction of Catholicism...He.is un- 
able.to discover a reason for ‘snch/ severity. 
Being informed and believing that the Emperor 
is averse to the increase or continuance of this 
harsh policy, he points out that measures injuri- 
ous to the Christian religion only tend to under- 
mine the throne. He speaks frankly, as truth- 
fulness to all is his duty, all the baptized, even 
the non-Catholics, belonging in a certain sense 
tohim. He cherishes the conviction that the 
Emperor will adopt. the necessary measures, 
and concludes by praying God to be merciful 
to the Emperor and himself. Kaiser Wilhelm 
replies (Sept. 3d), rejoicing at the opportunity 
to correct errors relating to German affairs, If 
the Pope was truthfully informed, he would be 
aware that the government cannot act against 
the approval of the sovereign. The Emperor 
deeply regrets that a portion of his Catholic 
subjects, priests, have organized a party which 
is engaged in intrigue against the staie, 
disturbing religious peace to the extent of open 
revolt against existing laws. He points to in- 
dications of similar movements in other parts 
of Europe and America, and declares he will 
maintain order and law so long as God enables 
him to do so, even against the servants of a 
Church which he supposed acknowledged 
obedience to secular authority as a command- 
ment of God. This doctrine of obedience, 
however, he regrets to see so many priests in 
Prussia disown. He expresses the hope that, 
now the Pope has been informed of the truth, 


be will use his authority to terminate the 
agitation, which, he declares before God, has 
no connection with religion or truth. He takes 
exception to the Pope’s remark about non- 
Catholics, and, concluding, says difference of 
belief, however, should not prevent our living 
in peace. Surely, nothing could be more ex- 
plicit than this epistle of William. It isa very 
different letter from the one which His Holi- 
ness received from the same monarch at the 
outbreak of the late war, when the French 
troops were withdrawn from Rome and Victor 
Emanuel was the active ally of France. Then 
the Emperor was disposed to be the friend of 
the Pope, and the friendly overtures made at 
that time might have resulted in a good un- 
derstanding between Rome and Berlin if it 
had not been for the trrepressible conflict 
which necessarily resulted from the Vatican 
decrees, 


+. The following special appeal of the board 
of trustees of the American Congregational 
Union deserves the attention of those of our 
readers who belong to that communion : 


‘«What shall be done for the more than sixty, 
Congregational churches whose applications for 
aid in building their houses of ‘worship are now 
on file in the office of the Union? The board 
of trustees have felt constrained to put this 
question with great earnestness to the Congre- 
gational churches and their pastors throughout 
the whole country. The board have ventured to 
plédge to aid as many as fifty of these; but have 
not money enough in the treasury to meet their 
engagements by several thousand dollars. These 
churches, with great. and really painful sacri- 
fices, have commenced to build, relying on their 
Christian brethren for help. If the help so 
greatly needed is witbheld, the result will be 
every way disastrous. What has been expended 
already is liable to be lost, and in many cases the 
ground and the favorable opportunity will be 
lost likewise. The number of churches regu- 
larly contributing to this work has steadily in- 
creased through the last ten years. We beg 
those who have hitherto contributed to enlarge 
their liberality with the greatly enlarging need, 
and to forward their contributions and gifts to 
the treasury of the Union as promptly as pos- 
sible. We appeal also to the large numberof 
churches, some of them among the strongest, 
that have not regularly contributed in past 
years, and entreat them to beara part in the 


work by which there are added from sixty to 
seventy churches yearly to the Congregational 
fraternity. The number would be much greater 
were but the means at hand, We trust. that this 
appeal will specially commend itself to the 
peastties in the cities and towns away from the 
great commercial centers that have not been 
rent by the financial whirlwinds. If every pas- 
tor will state the facts of the case to his people. 
and warmly urge them to .assist. the board o: 
trustees in meeting the {ower now before 
them, our treasury will replenished and the 
waste places will rejoice. Shall we not have a 
cheerful, generous, and prompt response to this 
appeal ? 
....The Free Réligious Association held a 
convention at Cooper Institute last weeko- "The 
first meeting, on Tuésday evening, was called 
to order by Mr. Oliver Jobnson, managing 
editor ‘of The Christian’ Union, whovin’a brief 


but appropriate speech ‘Nominated Mr, Chatles 


Storrs, of Brooklyn, as chairman. of the meet- 
ing. Mr, Storrs, after a fow remarks, intro-, 
duced Mr. 'O. B. Brothingham, the president of; 
the Assdclation; who delivered an elabérate 


address upon the “Religious Outlook. in; | ming 


a 





America.” A brief address. by Mr. W. C. Gan- 


nett closed ‘the exercises of Tuesday evening. 
On “papersy were, read by Mr.-W. J. 
po dst) oes in the, Christian Honsebold,” 


by Mr. Francis E: Abbot on “The Foreign Mis- 
sion | System,’’ and ‘by Mr. James Parton on 
‘©The Taxation of Church Property.” Mr. Par- 
ton’s paper was.a forcible statement of the rea- 
sons why’ church property should not be. ex- 
empted from taxation. One could scarcely have 
gathered from what he said, however, that the 
measure which he urged is advocated with 
equal earnestness within the church, and that his 
arguments are only a rehash of whathas been ap- 
pearing from week to week in several of the 
most influential religious papers of the country. 
The only allusion to the fact that the proposition 
finds any favor among Christians is in this 
guarded sentence: ‘This I am informed is the 
opinion of some of the most influential mem- 
bers of the late Evangelical Alliance.” If Mr 
Parton does not know that a great many Chris. 
tian people not in that Alliance have expressed 
the same opinion freely and frequéutly, hé has 
neglected to obtain the information necessary 
for the discussion of Bie apetions On Thurs- 
day papers were read by Messrs E. L. Youmans, 
Anthony Brown Blackwell, and John Weiss ; 
and during the meeting there were discussions 
by Mr. Ellinger, of the Jewish Times, Mr. Hig- 
ginson, Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Powell, and others. 
The platform was not, however, free. 
gentleman in the audience who undertook to 
reply to some statement was refused permis- 
sion by Mr. Frothiugham, on the ground that 
the: Convention had no more than time to hear 
the selected speakers and that it hadnot ad- 
vertised that its platform would be-free, 


Publisher's Department, 


AMONG THE MATTERS now stirring the 
minds of the people is the new method of 
curing Rupture. _The Elastic Truss. retains 
therupture absolutely, in spite of the most 
violent exercise; is worn with ease and 
comfort night and day, and not taken off at 
all tilla cure is reached. Sent by mail 
everywhere by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 
683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who send circu- 
lars free on application. 


Tue best *‘ Elastic Truss” in the world 
is now sold by Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broad- 
way, N. Y., for three dollars. Write to 
them for full particulars. 











; SURGICAL ae Seated ss Mea 

arged” veins, Supporting est 

quality, at Pomeroy’s, 744 Broad way, N. Y. 

A NOVELTY AMONG YOUNG Pxo- 
PLE’S PAPERS. 

TuE Young Folks’ Rural, which is adver- 
tised largely in THE INDEPENDENT, page 
1827, this week, is pronounced “the hand- 
somest paper for the young people pub- 
lished.” It hasnumerous unique and valua. 
ble pictures and we can warmly commend 
it to. our readers. Mr. Locke, of the Toledo 
Blade (the well-known ‘ Petroleum V. Nas- 
by”), says.of it: 

“The Young: Folks’ Rural, published by 
H.N. F. Lewis, of the Western Rural, is not 
a very old paper, counting from the date of 
jtsiestablishment ; but it is a very good one | 
and a very bright one. ‘It is fall of the in- 
teresting, the- amusing, the entertaining, the 
instructive, and must necessarily be as.wel- 
come in city homes as country homes, “The; 
stories (we have mtn several of them in, 
the ‘ Young Folks’ Department’) are in the! 
proper spirit; and that they are enjoyed By 
the little people everywhere there - 
ant evidence. The best way to get a good 
idea of the paper is to send for a specimen 
copy, and after a look over the broad, bright 
pages and at the illustrations, and a hint as 
to the chtomos offered; you will soon be- 
come’a subscriber.” 

Those who wish as source of supply of 
diglogues, declamations, etc., for school and 
social uses, games, etc., will find just what 
they wish in this periodical, ‘besides ‘a great 
quantity of instructive matter. 


THE PIANO TRADE. 


A coop deal of exaggeration accompanies 
the reports of the condition of trade in this 
city, andno branch has been so misrepre- 
sented as the piano trade. The Telegram 
has already shown how several ’ firms (men- 
tioned in an article on the subject) were 
erroneously reported as having had to cur- 
tail, if not suspend their operations. Wide- 
spread injustice was done to another firm— 
viz., the Messrs. Haines. Brothers-—-whose 
factory has been kept running throughout, 
the crisis, although they too were included 
in the number alleged to have been com- 
pelled to-suspend work.~-The Telegram, 
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. (SPECIAL NOTICE. .21 


We ask the special attention of every 
subscriber to the recent change adopted in 
addressing.Taz INDEPENDENT. The little 
yellow ticket on the*paper giving the ad- 
dress gives also the date of the expiration of 
each subscription, in plain words and figures. 
We invite each subscriber to carefully look 
at these words and figures, and if money is 
due us to remit it promptly, without further 
notice. 





Oe 


CABINET ORGANS. 


Muc# interest is centered at present in 
this country in the matter of musical instru- 
ments, and the number in use is rapidly in- 
creasing. But a few years ago 8 piano ora 
melodeon was a rare thing, and only those 
most highly favored in this world were 
thought able to afford such.a luxury. To- 
day the poor as well asthe rich regard music 
not only as a pleasure, but as an almost in- 
dispensable branch of education; and almost 
the entire population of this great nation is 
making a special endeavor to cultivate its 
study in the family. Since the wonderful 
and sudden improvement in reed instru- 
ments (such as the melodeon) was made, and 
developed what is now called the Cabinet 
or Parlor Organ, they have become prob- 
ably by far the most popular and largely 
patronized medium for musical study and 
practice. The numbers of the makers and 
the variety of their products has become 
very large, and to-day it is a hard matter to 
decide whose manufacture is, on the whole; 
the most desirable. Having carefully ex- 
amined the various organs made in this 
country and diligently compared . their 
merits, we are prepared to assert that those 
made by the New Haven Orncan Co. are 
among the very best.. We base our opinion 
on several important and well-established 
facts. 

1et, They always make their instruments 
to wear well and to satisfy the player, and 
not merely to sell... or-this reason great 
care is taken to so work the reeds in voicing 
and tuning that their substance isnot all 
taken away in obtaining a good tone; but 
they are left strong and sound, so that they 
will endure long and constant use. 

2d. These instruments are-so arranged in 
the quality of their stops that .a great vari 
ety of solo and chorus effects of unusual 
beauty can be easily produced with a small 
number of registers, and are quite a mod- 
erate priced instrument. Among these 
latest solo effects is the new and beautiful 
atop, the ‘‘ Concerto,” which not only gives 
a fine solo quality alone and in combina- 
tions, but adds great. power, richness, and 
beauty to the full organs. 

$d."The*ctases*are always finistied ‘with 
the greatest’care, atid ‘¢laborately ornament- 
ed with carved work when such a finish is 
desired ; while the plainer cases are rich in 
design and form attractive parlor orna- 
menis. 

4th. This company makes a large variety 
of styles from the ordinary size, with one 
set of reeds, to the large organs, containing 
twenty stops, for church and chapel use. 

5th. They are made under the supervision 
of men whose experience in the business is 
not excelled by any others in the country, 
and the workmen employed are the very 
best that can be found. Mr. J. L. Treat, oi 
the late firm of Treat & Linsley, whose 
melodeons have always evjoyed the best 
reputation, has entire charge of the manu- 
facturing and gives his personal attention 
constantly tothe business. Every instra- 
ment that Teavés the factory is first care- 
fully revised and inspected, so that no poor 
work is ever allowed to be shipped. 

In short, the New Haven Organ Com- 
pany’s instruments ate eminently the peo- 
ple’s organs, and are worthy of the enviable 
reputation they 80 certainly enjoy. We 
cordially recommend them to the confidence 
aud patronage of the public; and, if our 
readers cannot find them for sale in the 
town wiiere they live or its ‘vicinity, we ad- 
“vise them: to communicate with the Com- 





‘| pany, at its headquarters in New Haven, 


*“Conn., and look over its ciroular and -price- 
I 


| seadeh Ben Wore Binpuewtay, 5c? 
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For Gexexat Disirrry thé pood effects 
of the VEGETINE are realized immediately 
after commencing to ‘take it. ° : 








TEXAN LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, 


WE would call the attention to the Texan 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat as an article of great 
utility, convenience, and economy in pre- 
paring Beef Tea, Soups, Gravy, etc., elc., and 
for improving made soups and other dishes 
in strength and flavor. For Invalids and all 
persons requiring Nourishment we are sat- 
isfied that it must be especially beneficial, 
being the very essence of strength—45 
pounds of prime Beef being condensed into 
one pound, and sold now at the low price of 
Three Dollars per pound jar. The Texan is 
is said to be the only genuine Liebig’s Ex- 
tract manufactured in this country and hav- 
ing ffeshness, strength, and great purity for 
its general characteristics. Mr. Adolphus 
Glanz; of 194 William street, is still the 
Agent for Messrs. Harras & Schrade, of 
Clinton, Texas, the Manufacturers. 











AT the recent Universal Exposition in 
Vienna the ‘‘Medal for Progress” was 
awarded to the Remington Sewing Machine, 
as containing “evidence of considerable 
progress over similar products and contrib- 
uting to the progress of industry and the 
improvement of society.” 

Being manufactured by E, Remington & 
Sons, whose arms are of world-wide celeb- 
rity, together with the numerous. medals 
and prizes they have received, guarantee its 
perfect mechanism and general superiority. 








Woman’s WorxK AND WomMAn’s HEALTH. 
~The claim of the Willcox & Gibbs Sew- 
ing Machine to the first place in the fore- 
most rank of family sewing machines ‘is 
founded not only upon. its working qualities, 
but also upon the fact, as testified to by 
many physicians of eminence, that it can 
be used by delicate women without danger 
or detriment to health, 








To aid in making Church Parlors attract- 
ive to the young, supply thea liberally with 
games of Avilude. If the sewing circle or 
sociable is to meet at your house, get at once 
Avilude or Game of Birds. Sold by all 
dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
seventy-five cents, by West & Luz, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

‘* Entertaining and instructive.” 

—Zion’s Herald, 





Tue Knox Fatt Styx is the neatest of 
the season. This is the popular verdict, and 
all gentlemen of. taste and refinement ap- 
pose its beauty and undoubted excellence. 

ake your purchases at 212 Broadway, in 
the Prescott House, or under the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, 





THE MERCIFUL MAN IS MERCI- 
FUL TO HIS BEAST. 


Horses and cattleare sources of profit, 
and for that reason, if for no other, they 
should be well cared for. By the timely use 
of DALE’s HorsE AND CATTLE Powner the 
life of many a valuable animal may be 
saved. Remember the name— DAte’s 





‘HorsE anD CATTLE Powpers. Sold by 


al] druggists and dealers in medicine. Jonn 
F. Henry, Curran & Co., Proprietors, 8 
and 9 College Place, New York. 





For a family medicine, one that will serve 
aturn upon all occasions, Perry Davis’s 
Pain Killer stands high... No household 
should be without it, and no traveler should 
consider his valise packed until a bottle of 
has been stored away in it. At home or 
abroad, always keep it, and when sudden 
pains or aches come it will. prove a friend 
in need. 





AGENTs (of either sex), don’t fail to. send 
for our new circular before making your 
winter plans, . Sent free, Address Murray 
Hill Publishing Company, 129 East Twen- 
ty-eighth street, New York., 





WHAT kyEey HORSEMAN WANTS, 


A GOOD, CHEAP. gARD Baits sant tenes 
men’ - tiles oni Wenetian Hors 
Bethe ate ti Stance ge 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
‘Centaur Liniment. 


has cured more wonderful cases 

of rheumatism, aches, pains, 

swellings, frost bites, caked 

breasts, burns, scalds,  selt- 

rheum, ete. upon the human 

=~ frame, and strains, spavin, galls, 

eNTACE =e. upon animals in one year 

than all other pretended remedies bave since 

the world began: The recipe of the Liniment 

and certificates of remarkable cures accompany 

each bottle and will be sent gratis to any one. 

It isno humbug. Thereis no pain which it 

will not relieve, no swelling it will not subdue, 

or lameness it will not cure. No family or 

stock-owner can afford to be without Centaur 

Liniment... White Wrapper for family use; the 

Yellow Wrapper for animals. J. B. Rosz & Co., 
58 Broadway, N.Y. 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


DYSPEPSIA: Its Varieties, Cau Causes, Effects, and How to 
Price 50 cents, 

VITAL FORCE = asted and How Tresaved : or, 
‘Abuses of the Sexual Function. Their C: 

toms, oe and Means of Prevention “aad San. 

HOW TO BATHE: Ag Guide Be o Us Wales in Preserv- 

A FARHER'S Al Spvick son ko ae EVERY BOY. i et 20 cts. 

A MOTHER’S ADVICE TO EVERY GIRL, Price 20 cts. 

Address E. P. MILLER, M.D., 41 West 26th St., New York. 


a} HOUSEKEEPERS! 


Feeney 


is GUARA 

















FEVER and AGUE, 


DUMBAGUE,INTERMITTENT wateerttaet 


KEITH’S FEVER AND AGUE PILLS 
will give sure relief. Purdy Wee $1 a box 


a per f dozen. 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


GREAT TRAVELING 


MUSHUM, 


MENAGERIE, 


World’s Fair. 





After six months of the most remarkably triumph- 
= eat cee tour rer inown inthe annals of 


campaign ‘Of "3 1 bys a G 
K,on 4th Avenue and 26th St: 
ba only, commen NDAY NIG. 
two entertainments each day (after "Monday)— 
on P. Doors open at land 6:30 P. 
One a ticket, 50 cents, admits al]. Children anos 
nine of age, 25 cents. Reserved amphitheater 
a ce oma 9 BRAN NEW. SHON >» nearly 
THREE TIMES LARGER THAN EVER. 
t six months thousands 0: 
CTI and AMUSING 


combined. 
Making. in fact, the 
LARGEST, MOST ELABORATE, AND EXHAUST- 
VE COMBINATION 
oF TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
EVER SEEN ON EARTH. 
Amongthe most s' and characteristic features 
may be mentioned Prof. Faber’s wonderful 
TALKING MACHINE! 
which sings, laughs, and — “ all languages, and 
for the exclusive use of which Mr. Barnum six 
8 $20,000. Also ‘the eh Cannibals, or aix 
ans, the celebrated Albino and Aztec Children, 


its, Dwarfs, No-. ~ 4 Boy, curious 
phenomena and freaks of “Nature. L ons, 
and expensive Wild Animals oy which costs 
—- of common on speclmens), such as 

the beautiful herd of Living Gira‘ ixteen train 
Camels, and ag! performing estan, Lions, Ay 

rs, Leo’ black and gold-s 

White Pour Bears Hlands anus, Viacke Varks, Yaks, 
rned Hors , ® universe of 





= specimens ¢ 0! ca 

life. ‘- the de department of Fine Arts, a Hetional ‘or- 

trait Gallery, containing 100 Tifecsize Oil Painti of 
all the ents, Statesmen, Military H: 

Queens, Potentates, and Celebrities.” Prof. sof. Hogers’s 


SCLASSIC AND HISTORIC STATUARY, 





a ‘KEITH &CO., 41 Liberty st.,N. Y. 





HAIR DYE. 


W. A, BATCHELOR’S celebrated Hair Dye is the 
best in the world. The only True and Perfect Dye. 
Harmless, Reliable, and Instantaneous. Black or 
Brown. At all druggists. Office 69 Warren st., N. Y. 


Chevaliers. 





LIFE. FOR THE HAIR will keep — hair healthy 
as cold weather comes 0 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Church and Tower Clocks!' 


We manufacture A SUPERIOR oes for Towers 

on Churches or Public Buildings, with or without 

paratus, with from one to four dials, war. Ras 
rmance. 





OWARD De CO., No. 15 M 
York; No. 114 Tremont 8t., Boston, 


THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMCOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE Bor AMPLE EX. 
perience, an entire success. Sim 
elent, and Reliable. 
fectly adapted to popular use—so ga med t mistakes 
cannot be made ip using them, so harmless as to be free 
‘om danger, and so as to be alwaysreliable, 
They have received ithe biehest commendation from all 
and will always render = 


m "revers, Congestion, Inflammattons.... enka Peet 
‘orm Fever, ‘olic. 


e, New 
















= pice bind hy 
19, Catarrt 











ouga, 
gathma, Sppreseed Breathing.. 
Ear D arges, impaired hearing 
Scrofu ja, enlarged glands, Swe 
General Debility, Physical Weakn: 
bropsy and scan! ty Secretions. 
ea Sickness ard si 


crete s Devitity.. ity 








bee araeper tere 


Vials, 50 an Scent $2, and 
Case (Morocco wee above 35 large vials and 

Manual of TST CT OE POR Be a ¢i0 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vials and Book.. Se, 
- hese remedies are sent by the case 
single box bex to celpe ot B54, the a epntry: free of 


Hers shrey grace thic M size > eat 
SESE Ne Bae? 


‘Yor Sale by all 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. 


Ecce ice era: 
cretions. aI1, iT Bods 8 


$22 SSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTSSSSRRRBREVRRERSGT: 












by small, or on r 


Sian: ga sine 
ee ie aid nee si Mara tig ue iota 








hemian Glassblowers, and a hundred : extremely 
Bulow and exquisite. S lite-tik ~e guoving, m 


Automatons, 

Tableau and Landees ape handeteanes sea 

toric * hological fpincidan, Gazing 

uns 2 ie iaying Fountal Rt ing Wa 2 or Mill vy 

Fosnee tains, Runn ater-Mills, Fly- 

Chariots, Sailing Ships, Moving Railroad Trains, 

pp pling Cascades, io usands of the most curious 

and exquisite 


WORKS OF MECHANISM AND ART, 
sufficient of shomepizes, fo pomatiiete a first-class ex- 


{2 Remember, the ENTIRE BLOCK between 2th 
and 27th streets and 4th avenue and —— ay Brean 
ae been a) "the OW for this enterpris AB- 

OLUTEL e ONLY VACANT GROUND IN 

NEW YORK CITY LARGE ENOUGH FOR BAR- 
NUM’S WORLD’S FAIR. 


F.E. SMITH & CO.’S 


CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC FLOUR MILLS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A preparation of immense pe mete all others of 
‘heat, use is saving the lives and improving the 
— of i of Children. for General Family use 
and those suffer! digestion, Costive- 
nes, etc. it is ane tuable. For sal sale by all Grocers, Pam- 
phlets sent free. 


PRENCH CHINA—half usual 

TOILET SETS, $3.20. DINNER SETS, $15. 
GLASS WARE LOWER THAN EVER. 

HADLEY’S, Sixth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 

Opposite Macy’s. 











TRAVEL. 
PESN SYLVANIA IA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from = of Desbrosses and 
Courtlandt streets, as follow 

Express for Harrisburg, Pitteburg the West and 
South, witi h Pullman Palace Cars a hed, 9:30 A.M., 


7, 8:30 P. M. 
imore Washington, "and the South, via 
»” at 8:50 A.M. } and 9 P. 
ia P.W. & B. RR. 


A. M., Santos 9 
Express for Phila, 8:50, 9, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3:20, 4, 5,7, 
8:30, 9 P. M., and 12'night. ’ Sunday 7, 8:30,'and . M. 
For Phila, via Kensington, at 7 A. M.and 6:10 P.M. 





Te TT at 6, 6:90, 7, 1:40, *3:10.9/10, 11. A. Me. 


= 
iF 


OD end 


M ; 
2, 2:30, 3, 3: 4:10, 4:30, 5:10, 5:20, 5:40, 210, 6:30, 7, 7: 
8:00, ae ata0 M., and 12 night. 6 Bamday’ 5:20, O10, 
» 8: P.M. 
Wor Hilsabeth, 6600 Uf: a bal, cea oF 30,8 590, 
9} 10, 11:30 P. M., and 12 ale ‘Son 5:20, 6:10, 7, 8, 
:30, an: * 
at we awe, 6, 6: ree 8:10, Pet i ePa and Am A MA i pcen, 
10P. a and nig agg trey: rea 0, Sate 
For Wi codbetage end ante aber. hg ios A. M., 
2: 4:30, and 6 P. 


Nar 2 canawiek,? and sl0 A. M., 12M., 2, 8, 4:1 
Oro. 30, 9 P. M., and 12 night. Sunday 6: 0, Ja a 


For fan kast Millstone, 8:10 A. M., 12 noon, 4:10 and 5:20 


For Lambertville and Flemington, 9 A.M. ana 2P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, 2 and 4 P. 
Acco 


m. f entown, Burlington. ,and ‘Camden, 
and 9:30 A. M., 12.30, 2, 4, 5, an: . M. 
For Freehold, ta. M, dand4P. 
For Jamesb' emberton, Camden, 6 A. M., and, via 
boat from Pier io: 50 P.M. 
s arrive as follows: From Pittsburg, 6:50, 10:25 A. 
dali excopt Mouday om Washington a Bal 
» OXCe) onday. - 
A “f , via * Pi "ase 7? 6:40 A. 4:05 an: 
9: P. x; Sunday, 6:4) A. M3 and via P. 3a aS: 
R. A. M., 10:13 P. Sunday, 
¥rom Philadelphia, 5:22, 6:40, 0,654 10:15, Fiat 1135 4: 


Ticket Offices, 526, 435, ries od aan No.1 
H and afoot of and Courtlandt 
Arteta Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Pisce, 
D.M. BOYD. Jr, 
General Pass. agent. 
A.J. CASSATT, 


General Manager. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS’ GUIDE. 
ope oH $100 edi pent, : bar Bae ngor it, or 
ri Thousand i Press. mee p Inceuastug. 


PINGSONE Bye AFRICA. 


onl: Look ox ge for inferior ALS 
Bircular and proof tests 


ie grea 
a ibs. in iz days 
re hoe HD cae ee feet subst ep hiie 














= — 


We offer to the AGENTS AND CANVASSE 
OF “AMERICA, th the BEST NE as — 


wh ffe 
mr oh! HOW YOU wires 
ments at the lovwnst ae 


his patrons will do the sos? bi 
subscriber to Our F, Sebanite Wess css, Now ey ony 
mamas the time Of subscribing, a choice of two 
nificent bee ELEGANTLY Framen, rady 
to up. in ition receives a share in 
hind “Annual Di Distributio 


m of Premiums, 
oy a estab- C AN: tiene mts 
r with the 
a fe gg RIRND 


circulation over One Hundred T —— ad pede rapidly 
increastn; ig sou after, 
tensive wes Herta to amet the oman the'c = min 


sas: MAKE MONEY ==: 


coants (secured during last two years) worliog’ fu us 
n any other house in America, and they continue 
to work right along and make BIG salaries. The Sg. 
CRET is that they offer BETTER inducements and that 
we attend MORE PROMPTLY to pan orders, The tact 
and a me ped — ty id sect not needed to make 
OMBINATION OF Pa. 
PER’! PICTURE SAND DISTRIBUTION, 
_ Cones, of the twooil 
“Cure’ and ,; massa 
5 " Cegently framed, a share in the 
distribution, specimen copies of paper, 
circulars, olor to agents, etc., sent upon re. 
ceipt of $2.00 (its worth $10.00) if you will go bent 
at once, (if you are not satisfied with it you can re. 
turn it to us C, O. D.,) exclusive territory given, and 
ersioney,, is rapidly filling up Secure territory af 
once, We give the Bast Suartovunnt to all, mae 
female, your leisure hours or rs entire time, 
vows or traveling. YOU a ¢ money, Secure & 
en nes Of the r, terms, ' 
Sunt Free. Send or them xow. at ddress — 
WATERS & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ill, 


oa Men eae (1 voune rte and al 


ek), to act as Agents for 


Mar ry Gl emmer r Ames? New Beak, 
TEN YEARS IN WASHINGTON 


Ittella of the “ Jnner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret 
doings, i ee tr: Ay Woman Sees Them.” i 
revelations, humor, pathos and 

food hinge forall. J Ten Yndisyonenble to every wide-awake person, 

» Woman, or = re ular ere, with crertady 
ling thousands. 80 mag 
! don’t ee this chance, 
on jn this work. ivh rey, weilerte 3 to ay 


Poces Ronde erin miata 
ree. ! or nnetaen te for all pa ‘iculars tine ) reK 
A. D, WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Ct, 








it of author. ee 





AGENTS WANTED 
HOM oi 
BIBLE 
By DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 


This work teaches how Lg lived in Bible times 
and ROM, to live in all times. “It eter cera 
iv 


cal he same 

latest and best work. Employment for Young 

Men, Ladies, Teachers, and C orsymes © in 

Send for circular Powe i a 
i ZIEGLER M’CURDY, 

518 Arch st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


m3 $75 to $250 per month, {7 
S) male and female, to, introduce the GENUINE IM. 
~~ a” SE FAMILY SEWING 
achine ‘will, eae h, hem, fell, 


S tuck quilt, sora bind, braid, and embroider ina 
S S most superior manner. Price . ~~ a, $15. rh 





licensee sae warranted = e years We 
pay $1,000 for any machi that will sewastronger, 
mare beautiful, or more clastic seam Pt one I 
SB make es the « Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
cut, and still the cloth “Cannot be 
palied ‘tbat s e without tearing it. We pay Agenls 
$250 per month and expenses,ora com- 
dS poe fom which twice that amount can_be made 





Address SE! & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts 
Pa.; Chicago, IIL; or St. Louis, Mo 
It Costs, 
“NOTHING 


to see it.. PEE te sent free of 
express 


Agents address, Eas 

wo LD PUB. GU CO.. Phila., Pas 
West, J. RK. KOSTER & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON.. 


iciest and best se book ever published. 
ie tells ‘a ——— the great Onedit Mo bilier Scandal, Bea; 
es, Congressmen, ines. Lobbies, an 
ms an 


nd for circulars, an 
ful descr tion of the work. Address CONTINENT- 
BLISHIN New York, « or NATIONAL 
LISHING FCO. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















MECHA Wanted. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK 





WANTED. 4 7 aoe the he people's Aes paper 


Sen “page. ‘andehomtnatonst ous, family 40 Lao 
‘hirteen departments. . B. Bar yd 
for: it. vod of the most elegant premiums gets 


@ year. meet great success. 
One SAYS: ve made ja day. for 4 ays, in Dn Ser: 
“Tt sells itself.” Commissions 1 1 For tet te 


samples, etc., address J. H. EARLE, Boston, Mass 








EARNED BY 





way” 6 .¢ Housekeoper’s “Wanual Sells. 
nt says: ‘ Delite eit other boo! 


successful Age E-T0- 
jJaim on woman’s A eek was 
rn his : Sh CANVASS PAYS 1 700 in week 
ade t by a single agent. 


ENTS WANTED. 
ad CECT apply to J.B. I FORD & 00 
Now "York, * Boston, Chicago, or San Fran’ 











Most 
This is 2 
and studen 
of beautiful 
GooD-} 





BOOK 
AGENT 


these book 
others, anc 
for territo1 
CO., Hartf: 





can easily 
Modern 
Pictoria 

] 


and ordinar 
ship aad Co 
Saad be of 9 ct 

















Roi k eT 


| peeerkss 











October 93, 1873.) 
Agents Wanted. a 


*, atahl 





‘We are in want of 
and Gentlemen to canvass for 
THE INDEPENDENT.) 


We are prepared to offer Agents 
Great Inducements 
AND THE 


Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is & rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent person, as & pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth $20, will be given to every new $3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
another column of this paper. If you wish for good 
territory, send at once for circulars and terms. a 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Piace, New York.) 
Post-office Rox 2787. 


GENTS WANTED for the new book, 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


Kat Carson 


Wy) vt conaeee + ae D. W. C. Peters, Brevet 

m facts dictated by ~: 
cy “The on! 
rote U. 


4 "Auruestic lifeof An 
PPER, SCOUT ‘and 
blished. It con 















veel lived ogee them all hislife. It gives a full, rel 
- isinval ble. A er grand epportntty ates 

t isinvaluable, for agen money. 
Pyeal ustrated circulars sent free to alla licants, Write and aw 
gure territory at once, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO., Hartford, Conn, 





Prospectuses are now ready for our 
three new books, viz.: 


HE GILDED p“G® by MARK 


T 

‘WAIN and CHAS. WARNER, illus- 
BOOK | ied by AUGUSTUS. HOPPIN; 

VER BODY’S FRIEND, by 
\5 OSH ew ag ed by’! Cis mmad 
alwork,: ; and 


























ed be said about 
these books. "pods. N a they will — C 
others, and wise agents will act accordingly 

tg tA at once to AMERICAN P Prsubed 


rd, Conn. 
WASHINGTON «isco: 
AND INSIDE. 


AGENTS WANTED forthe only COMPLETE 
HISTORY of our — Ow, se s ounare, —— 





EXCELLEN' AB 
AGEs, } qzaphics ically portrayed b yGkO. ALT. TOWNS. 
d, startling, truthf ee views of —— 


tebe Life and Congressional and Lobbying Jobbery. 
Bogant Illustrations. For our special terms address 
& ford, Conn., or Chicago, 

iis $.M. BETTS & GO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








"s Magazine, for Young and o14, 
ly TMlustreted, and un - 4 





jar, terms, &c. 
Duaxes & Foxcnrorr, 151 Washington St. B 


VALUABLE CATALOGUE FREE 
INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., New York. 


PLUCKY AGENTS 


can easily make $150 and over per month selling our 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our Popular 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and Catalogues free. 

E. C. BRIDGMAN, 5 Barclay St., N. Y. 


? No, we would only call attention 





azine, 
ree, on conditions, 











toour WELL auGER, With whicha 

man canearn $25 per day ingood 

Territory. It bores 27 mmeeter, 
and ordinary wells at the rate of 150 fect perday. Farm, Towne 
ship aad County Rights for sale. Descriptive k sent on ree 
ecipt of 9 cts. postage. Address AUGER CO., St. Louis, Moe 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, 


THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


in Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
Send for Circulars. 


Whitney & Raymond, 


120 CHAMPLAIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE NEW SCALE 








27 Union Gquare, N.Y. 


Dndoubtedly the best Square Piano made 


fend for Circular Illustrations, 


Prices ranging from 360 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


Church Organs. 


FOR OONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRICE $500. 


Comprising a full Diapason of genuine Organ Pipes of 
great strength and pervading character. Something en- 
tirely new and far excelling anything else. Send stamp 
for circular. 


E.&C.C. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








you saw 


’ ae ; Piano Cow, 810 Broadway, N. Ve 








WORKIN G CL ASS Male or Female, $30 a week, 
Semplorment at home,day or 
ening. No capital. Instructions & valuable package 
off goo 3 sent tree by mail. Address, with six-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich st., N. Y. 
A MONTH to Lady A) ents everywhere. Ad- 

$126 dress ELLIS MAN’?’G Co. Waltham, Mass. 
if you area fool or lunatic; but 
Pass This B if you = — and wish to make 
mone 


Eureka Portable able Co., St. Louis. 


yout LE = or FRAMES at 
RICKS. Write for 
An L OCATALOGL UES. AGENT want- 
to sell my new picture. GEO. E. 
PERINE, Publisher. % 66 Reade Street, New York. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY WITH STEN- 
ciland Key Check Outifits. Catalogues, samples, and full 
particulars free, 8. M. Spencen, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 


$5t $20 Pa Day! Agente Wentett All classes 
0 of \ srking peop/e ofeither sex, young 
orold, ~~ pee sneer Se work sooth usin ig & 
moments, or all the tiine, oe ing else. 
__larsfree,” Address G. Stinson Maine. 


per day. Agents wanted every- 
$10 to $20 where. wer A. free. A. 
BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


agus WANTED for Rey. W. Morley Punshon’s 
great book. ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


























STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘‘ PEERLESS”? INKSTAND. 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 





ESTABROOKE. 


NON-REVERSED 
FERROTYPES. 


31 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. Northwest cor. 16th St. 


E. &,H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broioways N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. —— na 

















WOMEN, MEN, Girls, and Bo wanted te sellour | Frames, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphosco 

Frénch and ‘American Jewelry, ks, Games, etc., in Foto Lanter Albums and Photographs. of “Celebrities, 

their own ities. No capital needed. ‘Terms, etc., noto-Lantern Slides a sp M of 

sent FREE, P.O, VICKERY & Co., Au Me. hic Materials, 

wrist SOME LES FREE !! 
prite Saturday Jventing Post, 810 Walnut stares EDUCATION 
$a beautiful Chromo or large Stee] En- 

era’ graving to every yearly subscriber! Samples free! FORT EDWARD COLLECIATE 

INSTITUTE. 


$475 Ax A MONTH and ond stag to good Canvassers. 
Fae ney op he er as flour. Samples 
GTON, Chicago. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHAMBERS’ 


_ STERLING PIANOS. 
Unrivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


pied to dealers, and all wishing to buy Pianos are 
feucted to write for information, ira lares and Price- 
i auaranty unlimited and sat: isction’ guaranteed 
your “Sreciat Sare Orres,” Addre 


T. H. pcp brmar & SON, 
No. 101 Fourth Avenue. 








STE OK are ARO, 





yaa lady's te gin e tua washing, and common 
pt are nches one Three courses of study. 
Fifteen teachers. ge and commer- 
cial our. one ba rt lemen. terms to 


Special 
tea a tereymen n’s children. Fall ‘Term 
agus She Adaress OSEPH KE. KING, D. D., Fort 





ADRIAN INSTITUTE for YOUNG 
LADIES, Uniontown, N. Je twenty-two miles from 
New York, on Philadel ia Railroad. Mrs. L. H 
MAY4HUEWS and Mrs. 
g vob 





Opens 
case ¥F apply pe personally or by 
letter to Mrs. M. BE. Bacbler uth Washi 
Square, N.Y., orto Mrs. L.H. Mathews, at the Insti 


ENGHISH, BRUNCH AND CHRMAN BOaRDING- 


OL i R bya ay B ——— 
Commences Sept. 24th, 
mis CHASE. 








SIGH oR Cl oA RP Gaunt 


N. W. DEMU. 


ral Ay ee Bau prone 4+ hs e " - aoe Edu- 


W. DEN LOO. 14 Bond ot, N. Y. 
xeRTEENTO™ NERIUPS Eom 
yBQARDING #0! HOHOOL at, Neeson, Rens. Co. Ne 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES 

















OUR NEW PATENT SHUTTLEIS THESIM- 
PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USE. 


AQCIHAN ONILIAS-ATAS LOMAUAA V ONT 
-AVH ONIHOVAHOLILS-YOOTA INOGHL 


THE NEW 
VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world. Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. 

Experienced Agents and others will. do well to 
correspond with us, as our terms are of the most lib- 
eral character. 

Address 


“VICTOR” 
Sewing Machine Company, 


TENTH STREET, 4 DOORS WEST 
‘OF BROADWAY,,N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY: 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U. S&S. A. 





THE BECKWITH 


i PORTABLE 
Family Sewing Machine, 





On 30 days Triat. 
$20 refunded in 30 
days on return of 
Machine, if desired. 


Di gle. Strength, Capacity and 8 equal to 
egardices of Pama With Se Pe Guiding Feed 
Automatic Stitch Fastener. th other Machines 
require the movement of from-25 to 30 pieces to 
every stitch~this requires but Two! Hence itis a 
symbol of symplicity and strength; witli No TorL- 
SOME TREAD OF THE TREADLE. For full particulars 
send for Circular—then buy no other until you see 
the Machine, for Milly ay ALM is bem 7 ” Agents 
wanted in are sent 
with the a bee gelence a. an be 6 0: , Agents 
must. pay rice for s ng e Machines, per centage 
on first to be deducted when six Machines are 
for. Terms to agents, cash with order, or C. 





nis Machine with i 
a5 be of the ye  bobeebola for either 
sizes of Stockings and Sock 





knits 
Sis sarebeeeres 
aS 
Agents wanted. every where b 
Knitting Macutnz Company. 
President and General Business Supt., 689 J 
way, New York. 


THE LYON SEWING MACHINE 


(83 Union Square) has more room under the arm and 
runs easier and stiller than the Domestic Machine and 
will outlast any threeshuttle machinesin market. 








Send for Circulars, 
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ec; | PROVIDENCE WRINGER. 











Moulton Rolls, 
-Mcst Durable; 
Double Spiral 
Cogs, 
Easiest Working; ~ 


Curved Clamp 
Holds Firmest; 


PROVIDENCE TOOLCOMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y., and Providence, R. I. 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 











Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best In the world. 


1 aul of Tron and Steel the and 
They are all of an and Mod encegh cushions, 


are practically indes 
2. The Springs are of the best A. nw a Cast Steel, of 
roved to be the 
spiral or hour-glass form, P 


3. The beds are elastic all over alike. 
4. They are lighter, cleaner, and more easily handled than 


any other. 
5. They-are vermin proof. 
M wirvury Wwhilever os ccsou aan acune 
7. Should & spring fail, can be taken out and another 
without 


subtitut no oot but the fingers and 
disturbing the the rest of the bed. 


waluable as a sick-bed, returning 
inal shape as soon as the position of the pattent one 


~ no other bed has ever done. _S; terms 

given, — wge orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
Bed warranted sort meee | tn use or 

money sere Send for Circulars Price-liat, 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 


WM. H. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fure 


niture. 
Parlor, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


WM. H. LEE’S, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St., 
near Church St., N. Y. 


THE FIRM OF 


J.T. ALLEN &CO., 


185 & 187 Canal St., N.Y., 
WILL £X PIRE 


by limitation a - 1874. In consequen 
. hich they nt now offer their rn 


LARGE STOCK 


$200,000 WORTH 


FINE PARLOR, CHAMBER 
AND 
DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
UNTIL JANUARY Ast, 1874. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


Looking-Classes, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 


We erence aoe mal oe an of Nan ne Cushtons, ” 
than fee RaTENE its elasti asticity 00 Oe awe Teomth of 

We can re’ Lt more than 3 hundred guna hs 
are us! Bvonge Cushions.” We-invite in- 
v Ay d will be pieased to send pata a refersing 
to churches 


sabe. Wherever introduced, these Beds have given a 
isfac 














ORSE & CO 
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DRY: GOODS: ——4\° 
THE condition” of affairs among the ary’ 
goods houses since the failure of Jay Cooke 


& Co., last month, precipitated the financial , 
panic ‘upon ‘Wall Street, which has since | 


proved so disastrous to general busivess, bas. 
been very different from it-usually bas been) 
in al}-past monetary disturbances. Thedry) 
goods dealers, being the most numerous of) 
any class of merchants in New York and 
carrying stocks of goods which are the most 
difficult to realize on in a time of trouble, 
have heretofore ‘been the first to succumb, 
while the grocers have remained staunch 
and. solvent... But= the case. is now .re- 
versed. The principal commercial fail- 
ures’ since thé. panic set in have been 
among provision de 8u importers, 
and jobbers in teas, while Eyatote deal- 
ers, with two notable exceptions, ne been 
able to maintaimtheir-credit. This is owing 
in a great. degree to the circumstance that 
stocks of staple goods were low and that 
even in foreign grades there was.no surplus 
on the, market, while .there.is still.a-+heayy 
business in reserve, which must. -be done,as 
soon .as»,the , reissue. of: currency by the 
banks shall restore our domestic exchanges 
to the natural rates and money will begin 
to flow in its natural channels. There has 
been no shrinkage of prices and the stocks 
of goods, which the jobbers stil! have on 
hand are worth all they cost. In foreign 
goods there is more of.a decline than in 
domestic cottons and woolens. 

The following shows the imports of foreign 
dry goods at New York for the week ending 
Oct. 17th oe since the ae of the aap 


For the We 
Entered dine rt.. #1 thon 81408 0 604,537 
Thrown on mar! mond agg — 1s oh i 
patsiod sports. suit, 140 sin 5 suo beoisr 
at po a 
Thrown on market.. 112,653,787 117,760,688 106,089,040 


From these figures it will be seen that, 
with an increased consumption, there 
isa much smaller supply than at any 
time during the past three years. 

The New England mills. and some of the 
Pennsylvania mills are running on short 
time, and the prospect of a glut of domestic 
cottons of any kind this full is not at all 
probable. 

Cotton goods are notin excess in first hands 
and prices, are quoted without.change, In 
unbleached sheetings and shirtings the sales 
of the week have been on a very limited 
scale and only to meet the actual require- 
ments of trade. But. prices of heavy and 
light weights alike remain unchanged. 

leached sheetings and shirtings of all the 

rent grades of popular makes have sold) 
io @ moderafe extent, but prices remain 
without-quotable change. 

Printing cloths are in less demand, and, 
though prices are nominally unchap, ed, at 
6§ to 64 cents for 64 square, extra qu ity, it 
is probable that an offer for cash would be 
accepted at ¢ a cent a yard less. 

Prints are in improving demand with 
quite active sales, but prices remain at the 
last quofations. 

Cotton .flannels continue in’ steady de- 
mand at quotations, but the» sales are in 
small lots to meet the current demands of 
trade only. 

Worsted dress goods of the new styles are 
in better demand than -~ other description 
of domestic. goods and prices are firmly: 
maintained, although they are cheaper, com- 
paratively, than any other class of home 
fabrics. 

Domestic woolens are inactive in all de- 
partments. Woolen shawls, which at~this 
season. are usually inactive demand, are 
now dull of sale,but prices remain at the 
old rates. 

For cloths and overcoatings the demand 
is on a small scale and sales are limited to a 
few desirable makes, but no quotable revis- 
ion of prices has been effected. 

Cassimeres are selling slowly and prices 
are somewhat irregular, 

In other descriptions of domestic woolens 
the demand is inactive and the sales small; 
but flannels and blankets are selling mod. 
erately well, in small lots, at steady prices. 

In foreign goods: the sales are confined to 
a few desirable styles of silks, -worsteds, 
and fine.woolens, suitable for city trade 
and adapted to the season. 


FIRE. 


EXCELLENT WORK OF OUR BABOOCK 
ENGINE. 
NARROW ESCAPE FROMA DISASTROUS CON- 
BLAGRATION. 

On Tuesday evening, between 8 and 9 
o'clock, the alarm of fire rang through the 
streets, and there-was a rush ‘in the direction 
of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Rail- 
road Depot, .The.fire. company seon had 
the splendid Babcock engine'and-the hooks 
and ladders out, going pell-mell down Com- 
mercial street. It was at first supposed that 
the depot was on fire, but on arriving at the 
scene of the alarm it was found to be a 
freight-ear. This car was. loaded with ten 
barrels of Gasoline, fifteen barrels of coal: 
ail, and one barrel of turpentine. These 









mass of flames and the fire was working 
through in several places.’ ‘ The boys, under 
command of Chief Schmindling, had the 


less than two minutes the fire was com- 
| pletely squelcbed. Thegasoline bad nearly 
all evaporated, forming a gas, whigh ignited: 
whet Mr. P. Dorséh seta railroad lantern in= 
the car. The car was considerably dam- 
aged, and the barrels were so badly scorched 
that their contents were sent to Topeka, to 
be used in the machine-shops of the com- 
pany—that corporation haying them to pay 
for. Next tothe car was another contain- 
ing 1,700 pounds of powder. There would 
have been a little “ thunder-storm” bad this 
fire come at a time when people were 
asleep. Everybody is highly pleased with 
the way in which the new engine worked. 
Had we been withoutit, the depot and per- 
haps several adjoining buildings would 
have been COnsuted and several lives lost.— 
Emporia (Kansas) Néws, Sept. 12th, 1878. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 








MONDAY EVENING, October 20th, 1873. 
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BROWN DRILLS. 











A 
articles usually - “don't go fooling around” 
much when they come in contact with fire,- 
and the inside of ‘the car was found to be 4.. 


engine'in order in ‘‘ double quick,” and) ia4 | 


| LADIES’ 
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A tion Gquantl 
GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRIORS IN ALI OUR DEPARTMENTS. 


‘TRIMMED BONNETS 
ROUND HATS. 


_ BONNETS REDUCED. een —- Legere 
From $15 to $12 50 
From $18 to $15. tee in io % 
' Fr 1. 


24 to $20. 
m. 


eee ROUND. HATS. 


IN BLACK c SILK VELVET, AND DOMESTIC AnD 
FEL LP, ae ALL T HE NE EW. CLOTH 
1 AND $135 25 BACH, 


MILLINERY MATERIALS, 


m0) are now 0 Be dtne as at MILLI- 
MAT WRIATS ot th the 


BLACK SILK VELVETS, 


$1 50, $2,$2 25, $2 50, $2°75, $3, and $3 60 par yard. 


yy aS FANGY FEATHERS. 


NRE ween 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
of ONG SILC OER? cP BOON ER 


Trimmin Also or 
Dress i a 3 ae cent. 





large purchases at the late Auction 
alles vt matt aer creat inducements in the foHowing 
departments during the week: 


Sugh Be and Bong! Ribbons, 


La giesand rodent 
aginc k and Slored “Si ks. 
LADIEs’ AED, OMS! MERINO UNDER- 


DRESS AND OLOAK TRIMMINGS. | 
Haberdashery and Fancy Goods. 


We will also offer a line 0: 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
f 110 ing prices: 

ete 3° OF CHEMISH. Corded Sade, $1 and $1.25. 

Pon bat EMISH, Trim with Needlework, 
$1.25, $1.50, $2, $2.25, and $2.50. 

LADIES’ DRAWERS 6 tucks, 9c. and $1. 

LARD rats AW BR (rimmed with Needlework, 

$1.25, $1.45, $1.88, $2, $2. 9 and 


d $2.50. 
| LA Sores TOILET SACQUES, Tucked and Trimmed, 


pape TOILET SA ee with N eedle- 


i, $1.25, $LAG, $1754) 
LADIe NIGHT D ESSUS, Pye Trimined a with 


Neaslewor! $1.50, roe $2.25, $2 


) LADIES’ SKIRTS, 9 tucks, S5c. 
4 LA DINS Be SRINTS. Tucked and conntiid. inate 


Lebine TR! TR. 
$4.50. 


ED SKIRTS, $1.75, $2, $2.50, $3, $3.50, 
e assortment of Children’s and Misses’ 


: THOMPSON'S GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, every 


ri “tall line of FRENCH ha Store! CORSETS at $1, 
a 60, $1.75, and 2 eacl 


gute SSES, Ticked and trimmed, from 


“JOHNSON BROS. & C0., 


34 and 36 Hast 14th St., UNION SQUARE. 


i673, FALL 1873, 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


MILLER &CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Daily receiving NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, DRESS TRIM- 
MINGS, etc., etc. Also NOVELTIES in FANCY 
goer. ELEGANT DESIGNS in OXYDIZED SIL- 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
Spee eels ane Sigzes x doen. odo 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co., 
__ 82 and 84 Worth Street. N. Y. 


DURYEAS’ 


Improved Corn Starch, 


A MOST BXCELLENT axe. RALTHFUL ARTr. 
FOR ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
IT HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED a TO 
LL OTHER PREPARATIONS FROM CORN. 
FOR THE SICK AND Cg IN GOOD HEALTH. 
FOR CHILDREN ve A we 5 
ITS SUPERIORITY FOR 














D HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD BE WITH- 


T IT. Fr 
BEWARE OF ALL IMITATION: aa mw no 
STARCH. ° BUT. DURYBEAS’ 


SEND THEIR BOOK OF RECEIPTS AND 
Sons pee HOW a DURY. 9 CUSTARD 


FOR SALE BY GROCERS GENERALLY 
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RE ‘TAIL, 


A.T, STEWART 
& (0, 


are continually adding to their 


RETAIL STOCKS 


FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF 


CHOICE FABRICS 


AND PURCHASES MADE FOR 


CASH 


AT 


LARGE REDUCTIONS 


IN PRICES. 


AND ARE NOW OFFERING 


ELEGANT AND ATTRACTIVE LINES 


SPECIALTIES 
DRESS GOODS, 


AS FOLLOWS: 


French and English all-wool Satines 
Silk and Wool Epinglines, 
All-woo! Empress Cloths, 


French Plaid 
= ii Scote! Tarltans, 


FRENCH AND DOMESTIC 


Camel's Hair Cloths, 
French Merinos, 
and CASHMERES in 


Positive Bargains. 


Also full lines of 
BLACK AND COLORED 


LYONS SILK 


VELVETS, 


AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. 





Their stocks of 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS 


have been largely replenished, at and under the 


UNUSUALLY LOW 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


OF LAST WEEK. 


Their Departments of 


House Furnishing 





Refitting, 


BLANKETS, GOUNTERPAINES, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


CARPETS, ETC., 


AS WELL AS THE STOCKS FOR 


PERSONAL SUPPLIES, 


HAVE BEEN RBASSORTED IN ALL 


SEASONABLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


Articles, 


ADAPTED TO THEIR SPECIAL 
WANTS. 


Friends, Customers, 
STRANGERS 


will find \this an excellent opportunity for 
, pine ver purchases. 


Selatan 4th Aves, ve.) 9th and 10th S*s 
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Weekly Market Review, 


pivorteD BXPRESSLY von ‘Tas INDEPENDENT,” 
) BY H, K. THURBER & CO., 


ma qiT Is oa, 294, 296, 298 Greenwich street, 
New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—The market is inactive and lower. Stocks 
have accumulated, and, though comparatively light, 
in the present state of the monetary market, there is 
no disposition to operate, transactions being confined 

. jullness, 
sadun uaprovement isnot apprehended tia better 
condition Rnanciedy, et a here and a ergueneue te 


ior, is ap) wrong 
eae there but it M.. not strengthen values here 


FISH. AND SALT.—The market for Dry God. con- 
tinues steady, with afair supply. For Mackerel, as 
time it, the comand | is aie. Shore are 
po ry fen, scarce, and and needed. mtv active. Box Her- 
"ing inactive. The Le for 1 
ow tas 8 ig ie alent arene a [= ood demand, and 
ni alk nishe 
arm. Other kinds steady and ook, good de 


FORBIGN FRUITS.—There is rather more doing in 
most kinds, now that holders are willing to shade 
prices somewhat, with something more than the usual 
difference between customary time and sharp cash. 
Raisins both Old and New arew little lower. Currants 


have receded a siding Citron is Se age ee age —~ 

irregular. Sardines in paht reques 

and the decline is in 
ition of the 











MOLASSHS.—There is a light inquiry from the 
trade for Foreign and _ the market is quiet and Loser 
sominall, et oe Rico, — pA scarce, 

rices. .Bo qondes-an 
most of the Refiners having sensed work, sca eupply. buy 


is light. New Orleans is ar, with a disposition 
to clear up old stocks, pen neng g the advent of new 
crop. } ‘ 


RICH.—The market is quiet, with the tsual jobbing 
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Nat saa tirely bominal, a in supply. 
w easier. tacky ve. “seed Laut | Bh 
pera Toa, Sia de: 
ch y lower. 
| MED transactions are light, American Pig 


has a downward tendency. Scotch isa little steadier 
and firmer: Late arrivals pn been a stored. 


The ive demand © geite Meh ea valnes 
are or, less nominal. ort ownward, 


Soap a tee ain anes, 





cater od! pnaas Shier. du ats bert 

favor. Ingot Copper du » With less desire to 
Manufactared steady. at and 

Himited ‘sales. Plates depressed a inguiry” ght. 

iron Wire and Zinc steady. - 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, ETC.—The market for 
Crude Sperm Oil is firm. Crude Whale inactive. Men- 
haden steady at quotations. American Cod in small 


t. Crude held more 
ices from the Creek 
ons, however, have been light. 


’ PROVISIONS.—The Pork market has ruled quiet 


with some irregularity and weakness., Receipts for 
the wee! 


Hard iu light export demand and lower Hen 


WOOL.—The market generally has ruled quiet, with 


























Do \ 
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berries slow: 
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Apples. State and W bed was 
be uehern, Bliced, Po 
’ ry r Qu “ 


and N.C.’ P ig¢ 
nia, | Peres BOR. 











quote 





Te eeeeeweces 


tations. Broom Handles’ 
a'Norf Bate and Spruge, 


IC DRIED FRUITS.—Apples are, in good. 
“export and prices are steady. Peaches 


acing better than Un 
and Plums pong 


9 
bade aig 6b 
















PRICES 3 CURRENT. 
Grocerian and Bee and Brome: 














GREEN FRUITS—Apples are coming in freely 
and are lower. Pears plenty and in buyers’ favor. 
Grapes abundant and lower. 





demand moderate. Chestnuts scarce, in 
mand, and tend ick 
nuts in good demand. We quote: 
Apples, Western, per bbl........ 
Chostna: sper bus 8 50@ 
4 ‘uts, she) wie agg ls 2 @ 2 75 
‘eanuts, per Rit. . ad 10@ 2% 
Pecan Nui Darisens Be Us 
Grapes per Ib. ndidetdetes até 14e2 
Raat iat ta chee pera 22117: 21h 
GREEN VEGETABLES~We quote: - 
Cabbage, Jersey, POF WO. sis4) win in. sas 60@ 800 
Onions, ber barrel:.... adbeedgece spararsoyresstts 3 te 3 
Green Corn, J hundred. : 
Ca ower bir deen ar 94. 6 We 2 0 
MISCHLLANEOUS—We quota: 
oa auck neat RBIASE, PORES. »oo+eresee Ga 
ler, New. epieratd~cinsreeben oop Ue «0s bye 
Vinegar, Old, merastit-sreryees-2ry a4 head 
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request for Carclina. Prices begin to rule in buyers’ | a slight improvement in the inquiry the past three ia 
favor, a concession of \ cent per gonna having been | days. Manufacturers are compelled to buy, but only yo i 
ontained, Bette wey be expected. Hast purchase for ts. Dealers confine their a— 3% 
i ara is in fair at steady gold values, which, which Pestricts an o' 
present low ruling, reduces the currency values. — Movement. Carpet Wools aro in a little better 
demand than f e weeks past. mand la~ 25 
SUGARS.—The production of Refined is now cur-.| delphia markets are reported as active and firm. Re- 12% 
tailed fully to.one-half of producers’ capacity; but the | ceipts, , aa |Ben 1 oo 1 i5 
demand has been moderate and values have steadily a 42 TAB. <s ss... 85 H 106 
declined till the latter part of the week, when, under —45 a~—92 Manilla....:. -— 85 a 106 
] an fperaeeett request, prices became steady, with an WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- N Clear, |Garaceas gold — 70 a1 
appearance of a better market at enhanced values. —82 ort - + a—— /Guatemala,gd—60 a 105 
ship onsh payers nce between ash and the customary ie nn ri 129 miberiand.-..-" 810% | rox p oti 
ary ween ’ 78 ane '—DvuTyY : Bars $1@1 Bar 5c. and Sheathing 
waa s’ time. oods have been less UTTER.—The hat D: #100 iol 
es lar than falling-off om ‘gualitice. Ordinary Yellows and | 8B receipts are less and exports larger | lige Bae Bm Ket. Ref...... hep # os ind Plate, lige’ # D; Am n‘Ingot-- 2Aia— 2446 
and fe di than the previous week. Choice grades continue in Common Su; ‘ BEEF. “sen Band, Hoop, Seroll, | Sheathin, now 
Kaws rs have been Call oh a Sarena an of 4 cent | good demand for domestic wants, with a fair local and Houses: --<21_ 8-28 [Plain Mess, ix@lic. # Bs ee $7 @ lenoat aita) ——a— 38 
Fant lounge alone oien ob gat | s00d export reques forthe muadium and common | TRA Bed ay [eeu SR | rie haere’ Seuneecli-@ 2B 
ample si ies. e ‘or esi ex ; ,* ich, . 42 00a 49 00' Pig, Eng...... — | 
dition of the markets generally not _warrantin ng pur- | supply. | ‘The market exhibits increased activity for freon i S siainsee wee aS | Big. an., 28 00s 4 ao a 40 
chases in advance of wants, except at & mate re- qualities. Receipts for the week ( Beef Bar, — —a — —/TIN—(ZINN)—DotTy: Pig, 
duction, which holders are not disposed to concede. 210 ds. We quote: Twankay p oPaaET a | Jar. 3u. aoe. 6. 137 000138 00" Bars, and Blok *t6e. 
uss tes and Sheets, 
IS, SYRUPS.—The demand is light, production inereas- | Rives Pails Selected ee eee ae | 8 sie speent ye Toagiea 9) 3 by quienes esses > a IBY) et. ad val. oat anit oY 
ing, and the market irregular, with lower prices on | State Dairy, Good to Prime....... aI CORricw “Dory: Freee Dry God Fgtl525 9.650 Sheet, Singie, D ‘Banca, Ch. # B, 
t Sec: tation fair request at | State , Poor to Fair.....-.... , 14a —20% bg ROO ‘SMa mT | 801d, «- w.. ah 
eet relsen: ‘Gunes Honea tn eet) small | State W Poor to Choice Maracaibo . = Prd Soak me 5) B52 | be tA. ag t, 1345 4 Sal gold." 30 a— 30 
comandé t previous rates. Fir Poor to sy aite Sere be | Scents #® — Pl ete th 
and Tubs... 18 os Bdbl.-----7600 96% ony re phnasi rises alent Seer | ai2 7 
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THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
* ROAD. 


Grn. NETTLETON, the agent for the trust- 
ees under the mortgage held by them to 
secure the bondholders of tle Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bas at their 
request prepared a circular letter, set- 
ting forth the material facts in relation to 
the present condition of this great enter- 
prise and its future prospects. The point of 
chiefest interest to the bondholders just now 
is the question of their own security. What 
they most desire to know is, whether the in- 
terest on their bonds will be paid as it ma- 
tures and whether the bonds will ultimate- 
ly be good. For the purpose of giving them 
all the knowledge in our possession, and 
thus enabling them to judge for themselves, 
we summarize as follows the main points in 
the letter of Gen. Nettleton: 

On the question of construction the letter 
sets forth the fact that the Company has 
built and equipped 428} miles of the east- 
ern division of the road, extending through 
Minnesota and across the eastern half of 
Dakota, and connecting Duluth, on Lake 
Superior, with Bismarck, on the Missouri 
River, by a continuous line of good road, 
over which trains are daily passing. The 
Pacific division of the road, now nearly 
completed, adds 1053 miles more, making 
an aggregate of 534 miles. Besides this, 
the Company controls by lease the whole 
length of the Lake Superior and Mississippi 
Road, connecting its working line with 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, the great centers 
of trade northwest of Chicago. This gives 
an aggregate of 740 miles of road operated 
directly by the Company, which is about 
equal toa line extending from New York 
City to Toledo, in Ohio. The whole route 
of the road has been surveyed and located 
and at this moment the work on the Pacific 
division is steadily progressing. 

It has been the policy of the Company, in 
the construction of the road, to make the 
Eastern and Western divisions independent 
of each other, so that, if the work should be 
unexpectedly delayed for any reason, each 
division might of itself be the channel of a 
useful and remunuerative transportation, 
without reference to the other. The traffic 
connections of the road, as thus far com- 
pleted, furnish, in the judgment of Gen- 
eral Nettleton, the basis for a business that 
will at no distant period yield net earnings 
sufficient to meet the interest on its cost. 
The certain growth of population in the re- 
gion through which it passes must be con- 
tantly adding to the amount of its business, 
and making it proportionately more product- 
ive. From the beginning there has been a 
rapid increase of traffic, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that it will not continue. 
This aspect of the question is hopeful. 

The lands, the right to which accrues to 
the Company by building the road thus far, 
amount to 10,732,800 acres, located as fol- 
lows: 


Acres. 
Tn Minnes0te...0.0...0c0000 cdbecse ooo + 02,924,800 
In Eastern Dakota..........eeeeeeeses 5,120,000 
In Washington Territory and Oregon. .2,688,000 
10,732,800 


The title to these lands is not at all de- 
pendent on the completion of the entire line 
of the road. The Company has already 
sold, in the space of about fifteen months, 
lands sufficient to amount to $825,653.96, at 
the average price of $5.48 per acre; and at 
this average the lands already acquired 
would yield $55,000,000, which is neerly 
double the cost of the finished portion of 
the road. With the progress of settlement, 
especially after the alternate Government 
sections are absorbed under the Homestead 
Act, the unsold lands of the Company must 
advance in value. The ultimate result is 
that the lands, sacredly pledged and secured 
for the debt, will be amply sufficient to 
liquidate the claim of the bondholders. 
The Company receives ils bonds at 110 
and accrued interest in exchange for its 
lands at the market rates. So, also, matured 
coupons, detached from the bonds, are con- 
yertible into lands. The Company has suf- 
fered no loss, except that of service as 
fiscal agents, by the suspension of Jay 
Cooke & Co. and has no jarge amount of 
floating liabilities outstanding. 

Such, briefly, are the material facts con- 
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tained in the letter of General Nettleton. 
Of course, the Company is at the present 
moment embarrassed by the late panic ; 
yet among its directors and stockholders are 
many of the largest capitalists and most suc- 
cessful railroad managers in the country, 
who themselves have several millions of dol- 
lars invested in the undertaking, and have 
every possible motive to do everything that 
can be done to extricate the Company from 
its present difficulties. We know not what 
are their plans of action; yet we suggest to 
them, as we have already done, that they 
should make some arrangement in respect 
to the coupons that will mature on the 
ist of next January. They should pay 
them in gold, if it be within the limits 
of possibility ; and, in the event of their fail- 
ure to do this, they should propose to the 
bondholders some plan for the adjustment 
of their claims. The bonds are widely held, 
among comparatively small investors, who 
cannot afford to suffer a loss; and this fact 
furnishes a special reason why their rights 
and interests should be most faithfully 
guarded. We advise these bondholders not 
to sacrifice their property, hoping that time 
will prove the advice to be good. 





SAVINGS BANKS AND THE CUR- 
RENCY. 


Tue savings banks of this city, and also 
of Brooklyn, did a wise thing in selling 
enough of their United States bonds to 
the Government to strengthen themselves 
against a “run,” which at the time seemed 
to be impending. They could not tell how 
far the panic might extend, and henee they 
acted prudently. If, however, they now 
hoard the millions which they received in 
exchange for their bonds, and thus keep 
these funds out of circulation and out of 
general use, they will offset their previous 
wisdom by doing a foolish thing. They 
are authorized by law, within certain limit- 
ations, to make deposits in banks of dis- 
count. Ordinarily they do so for their own 
convenience; and we see no reason why 
they should not do so now, selecting their 
banks with discretion and observing the 
limits prescribed by law. They will thereby 
aid in giving relief to the money market; 
and this is just now a very important mat- 
ter, as well for themselves as for the general 
public. The hoarding policy on the part of 
savings banks which keeps eight or ten 
millions of idle funds out of use is, in our 
judgment, very bad policy. There is noth- 
ing to call for it and nothing to justify it. 
It is founded on an unreasonable timidity, 
which is just the thing of which savings 
banks complain when their depositors get 
into a panic and run for their money. Let 
them see to it that they do not practice the 
folly they are so ready to condemn in others. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THeRE bas been a decided but not a 
very rapid improvement in the financial 
condition of affairs during the week, and 
money is more easily obtained on commer- 
cial paper, as well as on call loans, than bas 
been the case since the commencement of 
the panic. But money is still what may be 
called ‘‘ tight,” theugh the rate on call 
loans at the close of the week was down to 7 
per cent., and certified checks were at a dis- 
count of but } to $ per cent, The Associated 
Banks continue the plan of “pooling” their 
greenbacks and refuse to pay chec’s over 
the counter. But this practice cannot be 
kept up much longer, for it is virtually a 
suspension of payment; yet the bank man- 
agers, or, rather, the clearing house commit- 
tee, do not give any intimation of how long 
the practice will be continued. 

In the meanwhile business is generally re- 
viving in all departments, and the heavy 
shipments of gold from England to New 
York with the active shipments of grain 
and provisions to Europe are bringing the 
balance of trade in our favor, and reducing 
the price of gold so rapidly that many 
people are beginning to think of specie pay- 
ments. The premium on gold early in the 
week fell to 108§, but it recovered to 1093 at 
the close. Itis of little importance to the 
general interests of the country what the 
premium on gold may be. What we need 
is stability, and it is one of the first duties of 
the Treasury Department to reduce the 
price to @ certain point and keep it 
there, As for specie payments, or the re- 
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demption of ca in esti, there is no 
possibility of such a thing taking place fora 
good many years; ‘and it cannot be done at 
all without a special act of Congress, even if 
the premium on gold were reduced to ¢ per 
cent. It is better, therefore, to dismiss the 
subject altogether from consideration, and 
accept the currency as it is. When Con- 
gress meets there will be an immediate move- 
ment made either to increase the volume of 
greenbacks or to reissue the $44,000,000 
of reserve which Secretary Richardson has 
already trenched upon to the extent of 
$4,000,000. In addition to this, the Presi- 
dent will recommend the removal altogether 
of the 25 per cent. reserve which the Bank- 
ing Law now requires the principal national 
banks to keep on hand as a security to depos- 
itors. But before Congress can pass any 
measures of relief the fall business will be 
over, and the injury to business from a defi- 
cient currency will have been inflicted. But 
a repetition of it may be avoided. 

The great shrinkage in values which has 

taken place has been confined solely to the 
speculative and investment stocks dealt in 
at the Stock Exchange. In the great staples 
of commerce there has been but little change, 
and, therefore, the failures have been among 
the bankers—a class of men who have been 
usually exempt from disaster in times of 
commercial distress. But these suspended 
banking houses, whose stoppage created so 
much consternation, for the reason that they 
were not supposed to be liable to failure, 
are working their way into a position 
which will admit of their resumption, 
and we have good reasons for believing that 
Jay Cooke & Co., Fisk & Hatch, Henry 
Clews & Co., and Howes & Macy will very 
shortly resume business on a permanent 
basis. Many of the smaller brokers have 
settled up their affairs and resumed; and 
but for the unfortynate bankruptcy of the 
firm of George Bird Grinnell & Co., which 
has thrown the whole business of stock 
speculating into confusion and prevented 
brokers from borrowing money on collateral 
securities, the usual course of business in 
Wall Street would have been restored. As 
things now stand, there is very little do- 
ing in the way of buying and selling stocks 
except for cash; but the low prices which 
tule on the whole stock list are a great 
temp tation to capitalists to buy outright, 
and a large amount of stocks have been 
bought and taken out of the “ street,” either 
as permanent investments orto be kept for 
a large advance. The changes that have 
been brought about among the prominent 
operators of the street during the past month 
arestartling. When Horace F, Clark died, 
last summer, his estate was estimated at 
$6,000,000 to $7,000,000, and his income was 
said to be a thousand dollars a day. And 
now his estate is represented as insolvent. 
Those two great operators, Daniel Drew and 
Jay Gould, who were looked upon as invul- 
nerable and beyond all reach of injury from 
any panic whatever, have both been so bad- 
ly crippled as to be compelled to retire from 
the scene of their many triumphs, and 
the brokers with whom they transacted 
their great business have been ruined. It is 
not easy to ascertain, in fact, who has es- 
caped from the effects of the terrible storm 
which swept over Wall Street, and doubt. 
less many of those who are still on their feet 
have been so seriously damaged that they 
will find it difficult to maintain their credit. 
There will be grand opportunities for new 
houses, and such of the old firms as have 
contrived to preserve their credit will re- 
ceive the best of the new business which 
must follow the prostration of the old oper- 
ators, 

There have been no new dry goods fail- 


ures during the week, and all the reports 
about the prominent jobbers that we made 
mention of in our last week’s review 
happily proved groundless. But there have 
been two heavy failures, one of a sugar im- 
porter and the other of a large jobber in 
teas. These failures might have been pre- 
vented, perhaps, but for the difficulty of 
obtaining discount at bank; but the real 
cause of them was the shrinkage in values 
last a oorie, 

tea ira duty of all business men in 
times like these is for debtors to pay up to 
the full extent of their ability, and, when 
they can, to anticipate their payments; a 
for creditors ta be forbearing, and to gi 
extensions when they are rented, while all 
who have money lying idle should invest it 
at once, while prices of securities are low. 
It will be a long time before such opportu- 
nities for profitable jnyestments ¢an be 
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QUOTATIONS OF THE OITY BANK STOCKS FOR. 
SATURDAY, oct, 18TH, 1873. 
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Gallatin National. 
Commerce........ 
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American Exchange....... 106 _ 
Bank of North America... 85 90 
Metropolitan.............. _ 122 
WOOO a 05 i585 i. 0 i _ 140 
SR Bl — 100 
OHO 5.6 sos ccieseedcaeseds 110 _ 
Continental........... eee 80 

St Pees, 3 SS 100 
Importers and Traders’.. 138 200 
1 Re i ae ea 140 
Mfrs ‘& Merchants’...... _ 100 
N. Y. Nat. Exchange...... — 90 
Central National.......... vi) 85 
Fourth National.......... — 98 
Ninth National............. — 100 
Tenth National............ _ 85 
Bank. and Brok. Ass...... _ 70 
German American......... _ 98 





Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer’ the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 





(From Special Bankers’ Circular for 1871, "72, and 73.) 


THE LOANER’S BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Nos. 20 and 22 Nassau Street. 
CAPITAL, - $500,000, 


SUBJECT TO INCREASE TO 
aaa hb 


ceive special attention. No certifications ahead of 
tty. "Ora We clear in Yop House what we cer- 
Orders executed, but no STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
at the risk of the Bank or its officers. 
DORR RUSSELL, President, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


ARTHUR F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President Home Ins. 
Se, = iow York 


TON Scammers, Secretary of State of 
Hon. JOHN F. HUBBARD IR., ba Norwich 
EDGAR F. BROWN, No. 22) Bro: way. ws aa 
SHEPHERD F. KNAPP, of Now Yor 
ARCHIBALD M. BLIss, of Brooxlyn, N Y. 

USSELL, President. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President 


RICH FARMING LANDS! 
For Sale Very Cheap! 








No Fluctuations! Always Improving in Value! 


The WEALTH OF THE COUNTR ATE on note & th - 
vance in REAL ESTATE iusahen 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


Millions of acres of the finest lands on the Continent, 
in EASTERN NEBRASKA, now for sale—ma one 
nen Bet peters in market !—at prices "chat DEFY COMPE- 


Five and Ten Years’ Oreait Give Given, with Interest at Six per 


The Land Grant Bonds of the Com: taken at par 
foe! cents. They can now be purchased st a large dis. 


"Full Lag tages am given, new Guide with new Ma! 
mailed free, by addressing ' 0. F. DAVIS, ” 


tae Commissioner U. P. R. R., 
OMAHA, NEB. 


CITY STOCKS. 





BROOKLYN. 
JERSEY CITY. 
ELIZABETH CITY. 
For Sale to range below par. 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 


24 NASSAU ST. 


THE IOWALOAN A AND Ti RUST om ANY will in- 


vest money On first-c 





terest, net, payable anh ca: ew York, and 
will he einai of all loans made through 
its tg A All charg Nowy e borrower. Please 
write, before investing, fo Yor ew —— Fp New En- 
land references an SAMUEL 

ERRILL Late aon governor ad erioway Presiden t. Ad- 
dress JAM HEARTWELL, Secretary, drawer 
167, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Northern Pacific R.R. Bonds Wanted 


Moliene of these Bonds, desirous of realizing upon 
at par value, are requested to communicate with 


ALBERT N. SEIP, Duluth, Minn. 


10 TO 12 PER CENT. LOANS 


on mae ne and St. Paul propert; nd for ¢ir- 
R. TRIPPE, Minmeapo afin 


Notice to_I ~ebaaiag 








th lowing 
150,000 Feat tate irst mo Tartence 10 p erie cond. bonds 


wey db 
Ee ‘Goupeny of Il Lg 


5,000 Cairo City 6 per cen 


ESO 
50.000 wy Vincennes (Ind.) @ per cent, 20 years, 
Details in ful on application at the office of 


sow & WILSON, 
Ae Wilensy- 
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TAMA ANDRE EN DENT. 


1887 
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sorsira’g 
LAWRENGE BROS, va, 


‘yO..16. WALL, ernie: | 


EXECUTE ORDERS: IN GOVERNMENTS, GOLD, 
ANP. PRIME, DIVIDEND-PAYING SE- 
CURITIES, FOR CASH. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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RAILWAY COMPANY,| 





hartered by the United States ‘Government, | 


First Mortgage Six per Cent Gold | 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. , 


CONSTRUCTION BONDS, 
Authorized by Acis: of Congress, :' 
‘with Sinking Fund, 
AND FREE FROM GOVERNMENT STATE, 
AND OTHER TAXES; -:- 
Tasted only on ‘Completed Road, ° 


At: 90: Per Cent. 


and ‘Interest in Currency, 


These Bonds are secured by a SINKING FUND and 
by a FIRST MORTGAGE, covering ‘the Company’s 
Line through to!the PACIFIO OCEAN, withiita equiv- 
ment. franehises, Hs pin including upward of, 15,000,000 
ACRES OF LAND donated by the Government of the 
United States to aid in the construction of the road! i 
J. EDGAR THOMPSON and Trustecs of the | 
SAMUEL M. FELTON, ert 
THOMAS A. SCOTT, President of Whiley. 


FIRST SERIES issued only as road {s colitis : 


onthe Eastern Téxas Division—00f miles of ‘toad. 


209 Miles of Road in Operation. 


From SHREVEPORT to DALLAS, and from ne 
MARSHALL to JEFFERSON. 

Grading and bridging ‘completed and ties delivéred 
on 200 additional miles of road. Track now being laid 
atrate of ONE. MILE PER DAY. Work commenced 
on California Division. First Section, from San 
Diego East, under contract. 

These Bonds are entitled to the benefit of a Sinking 
Fund, in addition to the fund to be derived from sale 
of lands, of an. amount equal to ONE PER C 
on all outstanding bonds, to be déposited “with the 
TRUSTEES annually, and by,| them applied to,the 
purchase and cancellation of bonds at par, as they 
shall be designated by lot, at the option of the hotders of 
thebonds ‘so drawn; and they are also receivable,at 
par and interest, in payment for any of the Jands do- 
nated by the United States. 

Government bonds and all other marketable securi- 
ties will be received at current prices in exehange for. 
these bonds, without expense to the investor. " 

Pamphlets, Maps, and full information will be fur- 
nished on application’ to the following Banking 

Houses: 


H. G, STEBBINS & SON, New York. 
EDM'’D D. RANDOLPH’ & CO., New York. | 
B. K. JAMISON & CO., Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS 


TRUST AND SAVINGS: “BANK.|. 


CASH CAPITAL, a8 06,00: 
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W. F. coornapan, 
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UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, | 


Nos. 86 and 209 CAAT, STRERT; corner sige | iL 
Open daily fromi'1046'3, and Motidhy Eveiitnes’ 5 to- 7. 


Assets—Eleven krgogrr Wott, i 


qitoe aut 
Surplus—Seyen Hundrea and nde Dotiars, 
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ry sleog fun i stao 
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Lifts Tidercés ometied dw Currency’ Accotints dt tte’ rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end-ef each’ 
month. 

ra, came DRAWN ON a LZ, zunaven 


ae cr tim 

Of bender of issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Y ‘Loans negotiated, 


Orders promptly \exeauted forthe, Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 


“+ @oNnéctions made’ on’ all’ parts of thé United States 
and Canada. i 


SAUNDERS 
fe HARDENBERGH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


+ No'412 and: £14 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


ALVIN Gewunane, Gan toverner Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. © 


Joun A, HARLENBERGH, member New York Stock 
“Exchange. 


Express to Europe, 
The 8 North Atlantic Express Co., 


General | Office 57 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
hanes pero rin, al. paris of Europe. 
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WeeB & DAVis, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN. 


/-RATLROAD BONDS, 
variety of choice bonds to 


a furnish, bonds adyertised oe ci at 
vesi nm! adyer or e 
te orders / Gevernmen 


ni ‘prices, execu 
» cold, and railroad stocks, aa d do a 


RAL ‘BANKING. BUSINESS. 


ON6: $1-PINE STREET. 
0: ODD; E Qa 9/8, DADAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermllze & Co,, 0.07 
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THE FREEDMAN VINGS AeA a Company 
the United, 
"No. 85 on Tee Shas 06 Your. 
q. Ww. Atv) D President 
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RAILROAD: DAD’ ABUSES. 


Ir is, quite probable: t that a part..of: the 
| clamor which has. arisen, especially among 
dhe farmers of the West, about the abuses 
) practiced by railroads would,.upon careful 
investigation, fail to. be justified by the facts. 
Such, as. we presume; is. the.case.. Yet: the 
grounds of complaint are sufficiently numer- 
ous, as well as oppressive to the people, :to 
demand a remedy.....We-have no ie that 
the, Present excitement will aut | 
“working out some radical ee in the 
Management of railroads. By combination 
and consolidation two or three railway com- 
panies, either owning or controlling. the 
¢brough . lines: that connect the - grain- 

(producing West with the market. in 


} the East, “have acquired the powers,,of 


jan absorbing, monopoly, (and have, | 
‘moreover, exercised them with a merciless } 
rapacity, greatly to the damage of the pub- 
lic interest. This one salient fact, while. it- 
self an enormous abuse, contains, many. vol- 
umes of related facts in the form of extor- 
tionate charges; unjust discriminations, and 


| @ reckless disregard of the rights of the 


people. These. monopolies have assumed 
the power to tax the people to any extent 
which, their cupidity might dictate, and then 
practically Jaugh at remonstrance, as. if the 
people had no rights which they were bound 
ito respect, This dispensation has. gone ..on’ 
from year to year with. increasing power, 
until the question whether the people.or 
railroad companies are the masters has. be- 
come hoth intensely vital and practical. 

The system of “watering” stocks, by 
which hundreds of millions . of purely 
fictitious capital has been added. to: the 


share capital of the. companies, on,;whieh | 


the people are required to pay such tolleas 
will secure a divigend to the stockholders, is. 
simply a fraud upon!the public, . In some 
cases the stock capital has. been:doubled: in 
this way.and in others more. than, doubled ; 
and, if the companies ere. permitted to -tax 


_the public for the purpose of earning ‘a.div- 


idend on. this,.artificial capital, as:welt .as 
on that which. represents a real investment,’ 
then the system becomes one of continuous 
plunder, The injustice of the thing-is: ap- 


parent upon the very face of the ‘statement. [| 


Weare not at all surprised that the pro- 
ducers of the West, as wells the consum- 
ers of the East, should.begin seriously to in- 
quire whether, there, be: no remedy, for the 
abuses, extortions, wujust. discriminations,’ 
combinations, consolidations, and fraudu- 


‘lent increase of share ca pital that have’ grad- 


ually crept inte the railway system of this 
country.’ Many of the evils complained of 
are real; and there is, moreover, no pros- 
péct that, if left‘ to’ themselves, they ‘will 


ever correct themselves. It'fs not in the na- 
“ture of ‘niénopolies to reform’ their own 


abuses or willingly abandon the sources’ of 
their profit. The people must protect'them, 
selves by combining for this purpose,’ or 


“they certainly will not be protected by rail- 


‘way companies. 

If the problem to bé solved were confitied 
toa single state, then a proper law for the 
regulation of railroads in that state’ ‘would 


“meet the exigency of the case. This, how- 


ever, is not tlie case. The same line of road 


thay cross half a dozen states; and thus the 


carrying business by railroads ‘had become a 
branch of inter-state commerce. A portion 
‘of itis local and limited to state boundaries ; 


put a larger portion partakes of the charac- 


ter of commerce “among the several states.” 

Manifestly, state legislation cannot regulate 
inter-state commerce; and, even if it had 
the authority; there is no certainty and hard- 
ly a: probability that there ‘would be sufi- 
cient unity in the legislation of the different 
‘states to make the remedy’ effective. Each 
state would be likely to look simply to its 
own interests, without any comprehensive 


‘and broad regard for the interests of the 


whole people. The remedy, if we are to 
‘have one at all, must, therefore, be eupplied 
“by Congress: A railroad law, national ints 
authority, uniform in its operation, ‘and 
teaching to thé very heart of the evil to be 
removed ; without infringing’ upon thie local 
Jurisdiction’ “of the several: states in’ respect 
‘¥o their ptirely ifitérnal commeree, must be 
‘entioted: ‘By Cotizress. * 

Railway companies are iii aeited 





and aallroads are: pablo Nahin, and as 
,euch they, are-snbject to the regulating pow- 
,er of the General Government to the full ex- 
»tent to which they are connected with inter- 


| |, State commerce. While-we do not, ask for 


_#ny legislation. that would be. inconsistent 
with the vested rights of the companies, we 
believe it. to be the duty. of Congress to see 
40 it thatthe people are duly protected in 
ahbeir rights; . The. Republican party is the 
| party in power, and: will, therefore, be held 
responsible for the proper disposition of this 
question... It will not do, for it to give the 
subject,.the' go:by,.by any. evasion, The 
movement of the public mind is too earnest 
and widespread to. be satisfied either with 
(no. action or any half-way measure, 





INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


THE system of inviting deposits by agree- 
ing to pay four per cent, interest on balances, 
adopted by some of the banks and bankers 
of this city and occasionally adopted by 
. sayings banks, ought to be wholly aban- 
donee. It is simply a system of speculating 
upon the interest of money, borrowing it at 
one rate for the purpose of. lending it at.an- 
other. It is.always fraught with dangers, 
especially so in seasons of panic. It furnishes 
the facility for large loans to speculating 
borrowers; and, when the period of suspicion 
and distrust comes and depositors demand 
the immediate return of their funds, it puts 
the whole community in imminent peril. 
‘Banks and bankers ought tb be content with 

those deposits that naturally come to them, 
compensating the depositors by safely hold- 
ing their funds subject to their order, with- 
out.going into the market as speculators .in 
money. This will. give them a much safer 
,if, not in the end a more lucrative business, 
.,,. Some of the banks of this city, having 
Jarge four per cent. deposit liabilities to 
|. meet, have been barely saved from suspen- 
, sion in the recent: panic, and it is notorious 
that the failure of private banking firms that 
hag occurred jis:due mainly to this. cause, 
These failures ought. to put an end to the 
whole system so far as banks are concerned. 
It is:a bad system. Savings banks that 
adopt it.are. departing, entirely. from their 
|.normal business, and ought not fora mo- 
ment,to be trusted with the -savings of the 
people. 


a 


—_* —— a 
THE ‘NATIONAL BANKS AND 
MORTGAGES. 


THE privileges of the. the national banks in 
respect to the ownership of real estate are 
. definell in the twenty-eighth section of the 
National Banking Law, as follows: 

‘* It shalt be ‘lawful for any such associa- 
tion, to purchase, hold, and convey real es- 
tate, as follows : 1., Such as. shall be neces- 
sary for its immediate accommodation in 
the transaction of its business. 2. Such as 
shall be mortgaged to it: in»good faith by 
L way of security, for debts. previously con- 
| tracted, 8, Such as shall be conveyed to it 
a) satisfaction of debts previously contracted 
in the course of its dealings: 4 Such asit 
shall purchase at sales under judgnicnts, 
decrees, or mortgages. held by such. associa- 
tion, or shall purchase to secure debts due to 
said association. And such association shall 
not purchase ‘or hold real estate in any other 
éase or for any other purpose thamas speci- 
fied in, this section, ; Nor shall it hold the 
possession of any real estate under mort- 
gage, or hold the title of any real estate pur- 
chased to secure any debts due to it fora 
JongeP period than five years.” 

Within the past few months, two. decis- 

jons—one by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
 sylvania ’ ‘and the other by Judge Dillon, of 
‘the United States Circuit Court’ for the 
District of Kansas—have been rendered, in- 
terpreting that part of the°law which refers 
to the power of the banks to negotiate and 
hold mortgage’ Viens on real éstate. Both 
‘decisions coincide in stating the same doc- 
trine. Itis clear enough ‘that the banks 
may take a mortgage “in good faith by way 
of security for debts’ préviously contracted.” 
May they also take a mortgage for the pur- 
pose of securing future advances to be made 
by the banks to'the mortgagee? .This was 
-the question in each case before the court, 
and in ‘both cases it was answered in the 
negative: ‘Judge Dilfon said; in the case be- 
fore him: “Tam ‘also of opinion, under 
 gettions eight and twenty-eight of the Na- 
tional Banking Act; that a mortgage upon 
real estate is’ clearly authorized as ‘a security 
for depts’ previously” contracted, and as 
‘clearly ° whatithorized when made as ‘a 
Peecurity for money to be thereafter ad- 











vanced by the bank on thé strength Of such 
security.” The language ‘of the Suprenie 
Court of Pennsylvania was''to the sathe 
effect: Both courts decided thata mortgage 
to secure future advances to be’ made *by°a 
bank was an illegal instrument; and, henve, 
that it could not be enforced. 

This does not strike us as ‘a strained or 
metely technical construction of the’ law. 
The clear intention of the law is that banks,, 
as institutions to facilitate ‘commercial ex- 
changes, should confine their operations to 
this function, and that they should not, 
directly or indirectly, be¢ome dealers’in real 
estate. The eighth section authorizes them 
toloan “money on personal security,” 1m- 
plying that this is the only kind of security: 
that can be lawfulty“taken for money lent. 
The twenty-cighth section; in allowing 
them to take a mortgage to secure debts 
previously contracted, as clearly implies 
that they shall not take a mortgage to secure 
a debt that may thereafter be contracted. 
In such a case the mortgage precedes the 
debt, and this is contrary to the intent of 
the law. There is, moreover, a good reason 
in the very nature of the banking business 
why its securities for loans should be per- 
sonal and easily negotiable. Their assets in 
this form are much more available for im- 
mediate purposes than they would be if 
consisting in real estate or in mortgage 
liens upon real estate. 





PAYMENTS OF DEPOSITS IN KIND. 


THE recent panic in this city, the suspen- 
sion of several large banking firms under a 
sudden and severe ‘‘run” on the part of 
their depositors, and the virtual suspension 
of the banks by their refusal to pay large 
checks in legal-tender notes have raised the 
question whether deposits, as’ they are 
received, should not be classified - and 
be payable in kind. The ordinary 
theory is’ that all such claims’ are not 
only demand liabilities, but also payable 
only in ‘‘ lawful money,” provided the de- 
positors so require. This theory can never 
be put into practice in an emergency which 
creates a general demand for ‘deposits 
without at once forcing banks and bank- 
ing firms to a suspension. It'is an utter 
impossibility for them to meet such’a de- 
mand with the amount of money kept on 
hand. or that can be-kept-on, hand, in.con- 
sistency with the asual. methods of bank- 
ing. The only way in which the demand 
could be met would be to require all de- 
posits to be made ‘in cash or lawful | money, 
and thén retain it without loaning outa 
dollar. But this would not be’ banking, nor 
would it be serviceable to the community. 

How, then, shall the banks defend them. 
selves against this peril from. their deposit- 
ors, which is sure to recur whenever.a gen- 
eral panic occurs? In answer to this ‘ques- 
tion; it has been suggested that their deposits 
should be classified into credit deposits and 
cash deposits, and ,that,.at the option,of the 
banks, the former should be payable in the 
kind in which they were made, ‘Phe’ de- 
positor, for example, whose deposits were 
made in gold or legal tenders would under 
this rule be entitled ta draw the same onde- 
mand. If, however, his deposits consist in 
checks or bank credits. passed to his account, 
then he would be entitled to have his check 
drawn against them certified as good by the 
bank, but as payable through the Clearing 
House, This, certification would . give | it 
credit at the Clearing House, where it would 
be settled by a system. of offsets, without 
drawing money-from the banks. Under this 
arrangement the depositor would get in kind 
just..what-he deposited. 

As a, matter of fact, probably three-quar- 
ters of the deposits are simply credit at. the 
banks in the form of loans made _ or checks 
received; .and if these were payable through 
the Clearing House, which .is simply a sys- 
tem. for adjusting and offsetting. credits, and 
not, in lawful.money, the peril of banks, in 
the event of. a panic among depositors, 
would be greatly lessened, if not effectually 
ebviated,. With . apy. ordinary. prudence |, 
they would have no difficulty in. paying 
their casa deposits on demand. It, hence, 
strikes us that there is very great force. in 
the suggestion. It is. certainly, equitahle 

_ and. we, do not see why. it ia not practicable. 
It adopted, it would enable, the banks safely 
. to.pass through critical moments. of. ‘public 





| company was $6, 





only alternative tory epcapitg suspension of 


payment. 

Under the deposit system as it has hither-| 
to been coliducted bake Gabizie¥er do what 
they promise to do-provided their depos- 
itors: make a'simultaneous'dlatm upon them. 
The system is not’ stronger than its weakest 
point, and this weakest point’ always ap- 
pears whenever depositors gét into’ a panic 
and call for their funds in ready money. 
Such panics occur sufficiently often’ to make 
a precautionary remedy wise, even if it be 
not needed ‘in ordinary ‘times.” - 








THE NATIONAL BOARD OF TRADE. 


We have received a éopy of the official 
programme of recommendations and resolu- 





‘tions to be considered at the annual meet- 


ing of thé National Board of Trade, to be 


‘hel@ at Chicago, on the 2ist‘6f this month 
The subjects |, 
recommended ‘for consideration are as fol- 


and the following days. 


lows: Depattment of conmmérce,’ depart- 
ment of trade, American shipping interest, 
reform of the currency, transportation fa- 
cilities; railroad transportation, Canadian 
reciprocity, ‘obstruction to navigation in 
Canadian waters, national bankrupt lew, 
national banking, national’ banking law, 
state debts, bureau of internal improvement, 


‘tariff duties on imports, export’ of spirits, 


capitation taxes on immigrants, national 
quarantine regulations, lake’ coast trade, re- 
ciproeal trade relations with Spanish’ Ameri- 
can colonies, American centennial anniver- 
sary, state interference in municipal affairs, 
registration of firms, uniformity’of manu- 
facturing laws, Mississippi River levees, re- 
organization of the Indian Territory, postal 
rates, postal telegraph, and ‘uniformity of 
weights and measures. 

Here are twenty-eight subjects in all 
which will be ‘brought before the National 
Board of Trade at its approaching meeting, 
according to the announgemefit ‘of the: of- 
ficial programme. If the gentlemen who 
are soon to assemble at Chicago shall man- 
age to dispose of all these topics, and in 
réspect to each give the country the highest 
practical wisdom of which the case admits, 
without protracting their session through a 
series of months, then we’ shall cheerfully 
concede that the age of miiracles has re- 
turned: ‘The field is certainly a very wide 
one, while many of the matters embraced 
in it are of the first:importance to ‘the ’ gen- 
eral interests of the country. 

Se 


WESTERN UNION ee 
COMPANY. 


THE report as to the sl condition 
of this company.made by the president, Mr. 
William Orton, at the last annual. meeting 
of the stockholders, represents. the capital 
stock of the company. on the 80th. of June, 
1878, to be .$41,073,410, of which.there.was 
outstanding, $38,778,175: and owned, by. the 
company $7,295,235. .The;.debt .of the 
038,410. :+ The..gross.re- 
ceipts for the year were; $9,333,018.51, and 
the gross. expenses $6,575,055.82,. leaving 
$2,757,962.69 for net earnings. Tbe num- 
ber of miles of line was .65,757.. The num- 
ber of messages transmitted during the year 


was 14,456,832, being. an increase of 2,012,- 


333, or 16.1 per cent. over the previous year. 
The average toll collected on each message 
was sixty-one cents. _ The. net profits, of. the 
company from July 1st,-1866, to June 80th, 
1878, a period of.seven years, have .been 
$20,312,618.81. Of this:sum. $4,857;239,34 
haye been distributed as dividends to stock- 
holders and $2,216,194.98 as interest-on. the 
company’s bonds,, . The: balance: has..been 
disposed of in various ways specified in, the 
report, of .which $4,054,483.07 appear as 
Western Union stock, amounting to, 72,952 
shares. 

, The figures, on the whole, show that. the 
‘company is in a@ good financial. condition; 
and that there is no reason .why its share 
capital, although it. has. been enormously 
“ watered,” should not take its place among 
the regular dividend-paying stocks, of the 
_eountry. Its. market price seems much be- 
low its: real value. 

We presume, that the. Postmaster-General, 


| ip his next annual report, to, Congress, will 


have. something to. say. about, postal . tel- 
graphs. Jn his last. report.be, earnestly 
re. o nmended the system,.as ® measure of 


alarm without suy violation of law as the | general public utility. The county wil, as 


eit ee 
‘ead ele od one 









‘conclusion. 
other coun 


been tried in! 
success, and 


e 


The postal telegraph and postal savings 
banks aré two improvements of our postal 
) system, which -would..add . greatly to: its 
value. 

EE 


POPULATION AND CEREAL PRO- 
DUCTION. 


A CORRESPONDENT in one of the New 
York papers gives’ the following exhibit of 
the population and annual cereal product of 
the commercial world at the date: nearest } 
to 1870: 





bee “America... Bebeeene “Sl 0,000 





Scattered colonies,ports, 
and parts of countries 
open to commerce,.... 





Imported from trans- 
commercial world, say 


eeeeee 





a hia total (ied 


2 gos: statistical report for September, 1872, 


makes the annual cereal product of i 171,900,000 
bushels. For this reason ftis sta ego oats ahi 


The average ‘product “is 4 litfle more than 
eighteen bushels per ‘head, which is far be- 
low. the proportion per head .produced in 
North America. The correspondent ex- 
presses the opinion ‘that overproduction of 
breadstuffs is one of the facts probable in the 
immediate future. He refers to the saga- 
cious observation of President Grant, in one 
of his annual messages, that the extension of 
railroads in Europe and the East, bringing 
into competition with our agricultural pro- 
ducts dike products of othér countries, 
teaches us the necessity of looking to other 


markets for the sale of 6dr 1 The 
way to create a great home ma our 
chproductious is to' i Mtransporta- 
crease its facilities, ' levelop do- 


sn menufactures. on the broadest possi- 
ble scalé. ” 
nasttiishos on 


RAILROAD IRON. 


THE exports of iron rails. from Great 
Britain for the first six months in 1871 
amounted to 476,191 tons, to 448, ay tons 
fot tha.Coftespénding period ‘of’ ‘to. 
847,757 tons for the corresponding ated of 
1878:'This shows a large decrease. The 
United States is by far the largést purchaser 
of British rails, and the above decrease of 
exports is explained by a heavy reduction 
of imported rails in this country. The first 
six nionths of 1871 show. an jardin of 
244,784 tons: of British rails. » The, importa- 
tion'for the corresponding period in «1872 
was 259,011 tons, and that for the first six 

months of 1873 amounts to but 120,468 tons, 
which is 124,816 tons less than in 1871 and 
138,548 tons less than in 1872, 

These figures are significant, as showing a 
large falling off in the American consump- 
tion of British rails and an increased supply 
by home manufactore. It is much better to 
produce our own rails than to import them 
from Great Britain or any other country, 
We have the iron ore and ‘theéoal, and with 
a proper protection of the iron interests by 
the Government we shall at length reach 
the point of fully supplying our own Wants 
without importing a ton .of iron inany 
form. ‘The theory of the Free Traders, if 
put into practice, as it is not likely to be, un- 
less the American people Jose their senses, 
would strike a deadly blow at the iron inter- 
est of the United States, now in its .compar- 
ative infancy, yet, developing, pias 

Anto the propottiqns. ihood. He | 





Tum estimated value of all the real and 
personal property of Pennsylvania was, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, $3,808,340,112. 
“That of the State pebipt Mecirhrebarig 
neg The same reyes cs 


Yor Oxy, 08 aaa anaes 
vents outside of Philadelphia, 
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We seg. n@ reason why dtyshould, mot be |, . 
equally successful in the United States. 


__ [October 28, 18re, 


Susurance. 
"Se rir Sra Sat, | 


THERE are. persons -who ‘intend to insure 
their lives At gny they think so, 
They always say: “Oh, yes, Pur going to 
insure”; and, if you ask them when, they 
tell you next week, or next month, or next 
ear, or they “ can’t say when "! And if 
‘you ask thei again| the question, one, t¥o 
or three years hence, the answers will be 
the same. And so procrastination runs of 
with life and opportunity together, until, 

2 sWare of it; i¢ts % late, the 
is forever past. , 

* ‘Now, why not insure “at once? “There 
will be a time when it cannot be done! It 
cannot be done when the fever sets in, or 
the seed.of consumption has appeared, or 
an hereditary disease has palsied the hand 
and the head. As it cannot be Gone then, 
why udt ao itnow? 

Some object that they cannot ‘afford to 
insure now. Such a reason should, rather, 
teach a@ man the imperative necessity for 
insuring his life at once. If he feels-a diff. 
culty io withdrawing such a trifle from his 
income as the insurance premium is, let hin 
reflect on the frightful condition into which 
his sudden death would plonge his family | 
There are others who postpone any insur. 
ance because they cannot effect it for a large 
sum. But why they are too proud to take a 
polity! fora stall gum gid not proud 
enough to prevent, their family from ever 
soliciting aid from charity, is passing 
strange! They ought to ingure their lives 
immediately: for any sum for which they 
can afford to ‘pay; and there are but few of 
them who, if they do so this year, will not 
insure for double the amount in the next, 
Delay is never more dangerous than in the 
case of such people. 

Imagine the situation of a man who, hay- 
ing fallen sick, feels his energies daily fail- 
ing, and ‘his resources for supporting his 
family at the same time decreasing. With 
the prospect of a speedy dissolution before 
him, he knows that those who are dependent 
upon him must become the victims of his 
neglect, must go forth to seek their bread 
from the closed hands and stony hearts of 
the world. He will picture to himself the 
things that will follow his death—the same 
things that he has ‘seen happen to other 
families—the break-up of his home, his 
household goods roughly handled by credit- 
ors, his conduct harshly condemned by 
friends, the love of his children failing be- 
o tore the-rude shocks of poverty, and their 
respect for his memory disappearing under 
the influence of continual and bitter suffer- 
ing. It is an awful thing for a man on his 
death-bed ‘to consider that ‘before his body 
has ‘become rigid in death his family may 
have to hunger ‘and ‘thirst: in order to pz 
vide him a decent sepulture ! These things 
have been. ‘Yhey have happened to those 
Who have Put off ‘a life idbptancd until they 
were too late to obtain-jt. 

‘« There was.@ merchant, a neighbor and 
friend of mine, whom I urged to be in- 
sured,” writes a Western agent of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance ‘Society, ‘‘and he 
always replied: ‘I intend to insure my life 
with you in the Equitable pretty soon—just 
as soon as I can. But now I must use all my 
money in buying stock for my store.’ The 
next day, after one of these conversations, 
he went to Cincinnati to buy goods, and 
- while making his purchases he was struck 
with. paralysis. He was carried home in 
this helpless condition, and I went immedi- 
ately to see him. As £ approached his bed- 
side, he said tome: ‘Mr. Carter, are yous 
prophet? I ought to have taken your ad- 
vice and insured my lifelong ago. But i's 
late now? ~1t was, indeed, too late. He 
died, leaving large family in poverty sud 
an insolvent estate.” 
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STATE SUPERVISION IN OHIO. 


to have nave acknowledged long 


dae coed obliétion to Supt Obusch, of the 
Ohio. insurance department, for a copy of 
-bis report. It.Jis short and not very sweet. 


table thing in it is the follow 
grat | Bed to snes supervision: 
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lated on law subject’ to 
pines reputed as insurance, for 8g 


ion of to-day, indicating prosperity 
ey to-morrow! ‘result’ in ao aaa 


¢ volume 
p 18560 glume a as the premise at 


meats be rega 
by nd, but;to the dontrary, ‘way’ be the 


ediate cause of hopeless insolv. 
eretate supervision cannot exten :# over 


tbe taking of risks and the’settling of claims, 
These travsactions may safely be Jeft in the 

hands of the managers (without interfer- 
ae for dependent on them’ is the -pros- 
perity of the company?’ 

It. is refreshing to know that the managers 
of insurance companies can be trusted to 
take isks and settle claims. But if state 
supervision does not control them in ‘this, 
and they may bankrupt a:company in ‘thirty 
days, of What value is state, supervision ?— 


Chronicle. 





INSURANCE. 





THE 


MUTUAL LITE 
INSURANCE 60., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F, 8s. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FAETY-EIGHT » MILLIONS Batty 


OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruant, Secretary. 
W. H. C. BARTLETT, Aétuary. 


-botPEE AHS A | 
, ATEANTIC | 
hurUAL’ INSURANCE COMPAR, 
naiiih Set seemeiet 


Company, submit the following Statement af its 
affaires on the 81st December, 1872. 


MIU, Si anancannddsanstdllrececénte .pcans > 8,070,689 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... $7,983,679 40 


No Policies hav: is 
a Mire isks ‘disconucoted: with 


ber a 
Marine i 





Returns of Premiams and Expenses.. 


The has the following 
United States and State of New York agente 





in and oe aske --- a 00 


i* oe and otherwise..... 

Real ans, sear and Bonds and Mo; a cian 
Inte and omndrs a notes ane ne 

Company. estimated at...........ccceeseee bt 24 18 

mee and Buls! Bécéivabis. - 3 414 

‘ash ip Bank.. secee 20,098 81 

otal Amount of Assets.............-..--0005+ $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 


rtificates of the issue of 1862 will be 
redeemed atd paid'to the? holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates tobe produced at the time of 
paymont and canceled. 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the Boyd ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which eertificates will be Mued 
on and after Taesday, the First of Apri) next. 

' )- <. By order ofthe Board, f 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secreta:y. 


TRUSTEES. 
z A ae LOW. 


BENS. eT aCoCK. 


MINTURN 
NHAM. 
rast STEPHENSON, 





DARL eS DENNIS. 

weapte Moone 

HENRY 

natu H. RUSSELL, 
WELL HOLBROOK. 

R. WARREN WESTON. 


K. RT 
KPH GAILLARD, H 
a HAND. ee, ost LO LOW aun, 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vico-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE. 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT. 3d Vice-President. 





BUARDIAN 


Life Insurance Co. 


* 


251 BROADWAY, | 


EW: mera 


‘Issets over at $3, 000, 000. 
METROPOLITAN 


INSURANCE. COMPANY, 
No. 108 Hradhsed: N. ¥. 
$300,000. 
Insures ‘Fire: Risks. 


_ 








Capital, 


R. M. ©. GRAHAM, President, 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


mE) 
INSURANCE CO,, 
100 and 102° Broadway, N.Y. 
Capital, - - “= $1 000,000 00 
Surplus 7 e .1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan.| st, '73, $2,284,251 97 


Branch Offices;. 


om MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN, 
106 BROADWAY, GROURLTY. E. D. 


DIRECTORS “ 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H.. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


 RNGL ts , AM See aey, 
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> 
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BENJ. R 
yw hs WRENCH TUR NORE, 
ais a 

RORELOS HULL, WD Mo t 
THUGS lle, ANE 

- GEO, RE UHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON, 

F Wir “aR Oe RDS HENEY FI AUL' Re, 
HORACHB CLANLIN, .., JOHN FAIS i, 
C.J. LOWREY, GEORGE M\’8L. 
GOING As, ORR 

is ae 
Oke 8. a ORING HA 
STOR W. oe LW. CORLIES. 


* OYR 


TOWNSEND. Secret ncy Devt. 
spi Gee cece 


AS. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 





MAN HATTAN 





LIFE INSURANCE 


‘COMPANY 





OF. NEW’ YORK 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 
‘HENRY STOKES President. | 


L HALSEY, Het 


¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


Life Ingurgegerandbnmuity Co, 
A iy ii 83 Hoe ‘ia fORK, ea 1 


J ~ $3507. 913" 6D 
INCOME, 50: Sq ens a sien 1,565,058 ae 


ROBERT L. CASEsPsesident. : ville WETMORE, Vice-Pres't. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 








© Sop iberal atrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the apn of the 
Company. 


GONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


OF NEW YORK,, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU 8t., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,000.000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 

Vice-President, M B. WYNKOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8; C. CHANDLER, Jz. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


No. 239 Broadway. 


ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over ~ - - 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 24 Vice-Prest, 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actaary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 











$8,000,000, 
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BE bi oO ‘National. ‘Bank, New Orleans, La. 
c We NOOB. vrcccceee cab ne eee eden ete tinett tea totetea”eses 


SAVINGS BANK’ nem A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
on approved’ lifes, payable to the 
representatives on his previous 





n mons, at the seed of a ia wie fre" company, 

aria, in than 4 per and Fey eae" per p tory ‘or 4 compléte year hg the éverese interest of the 

company’s ae its preced’ ar has exceeded 6.per cent. 

such policy is ttached a no anaivsing the pine: Rin per $1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 

parts, foreach year of its le éxistence: Ist. the ma: ovided a expenses, and to meet poss ble death 
ota x those expected ; 2d, the a normal of wt ap by the company ia 


d inifin 
mrhissioner of a ; € ad 
Company's 


Office or any of its i ee To sncennt" men 





, ELIzUR 
a peo te Books and o ae eaneion apply at at the. 


Tacs “HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY. OF NEW YORK, 


‘OFFICE, No. 135 Broadway, 
BRANCH OFFICE, I BP; 58S 6th ‘Avenue. 





CASH CAP - sre -- $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Siuly 18 ist, 1873) - 7 = sos = ©) 4) $4,408,573 75 
LIABILITIES, se elgg 2 oe ee | =) | $365,564 32 


ABSTR. say OF THE 
ee aunt Annual Statement, showing the Assets of 


ss samculain day of July, 1873 : 
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Billsreceivaple;......,:.- ids i S926 #8 
Other miscellaneous Mee Ms. 5, 50--<snierassi2 -eenidecegesdenssorne eeksdeqploe dhe cAdb ip 4 69 
| roan and uncol ey Son Policies tesusd ak” ia is atitian the Gmlaaaeatennenghanaoanaesaben 53 

osebeee paeronndeseceged eepeed ..$4,408,573 75 








' CWARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. WASHBURN, Seoretery, 
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TUL INDEPENDENT. 





OF THE 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE: : 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


_SANUARY 1st) #873." | 


__ ere 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan,.1st..1878 


$18,689,747 86. 





Hi +o» and eons af - aa] 77 al | A ee ey TARY 
nterest rec an fia 2 13 “3 25 8 Pa 
Ls ta ee se Sohn £8 | 7,515,407 Oe. 
Poy Ww P $26,205 154 41. 
momsenatl bad teak 2 
Losses b: - $1,408,519 87 . 
ieee Arte and  Hetand Prembeins on Cahcelea "Poticits ‘ 2,268,392 07 ©: 
Life one ang ne ee pm ae en Reinsurance - By 4 
Cemmissions, Brokerages, and Agen ° , 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees at dhnabstd 111,631.71 
Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Sateen, Printing, Revenue, Gr a 
Stamps, etc. . 255,185 49°. 
‘ 221 2sic‘ioS - 4,090,511 65 
ASSETS. gists 76 
: a =o se se #» To 32 
Uash i in-Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand "> $2,242, 146 6 
Invested in United States, New York State, and olber stocks a 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost - - 4,140,518 8 .- 
Invested in’ New York City: Bank Stocks (market value ras, 
$46,827 50), cost = - - 41,549 00 ~ 
Real Estate - 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate vali at $26, 000,- 


00; bdildings thereon insured for = gt. _ pt ery 00, and 


the policies ypiened te. A meat 
security) | 

Loans on existing polities 

* ‘these policies List parts 


cluded in Liabilities) : 
Amounts due from Agenits - 


4? 


Interest accrued to January 1, “1873, er. 


eS 


Ese pee NN 


Quarterly and semi-annual premiums = subsequent to Jan. 1, 
1873 


Premiums on existing pdiseies ih cetera’ | Gmsohipn ac odd 
odeetion (estimated reserve on there, policies « 


pei, 405 51 


b Biv gR gebinet eT 322% 
= inet 29,088 08 rar 


22,152 33 © 
21,574,842 76 


a ADD 


Excess of matket value of securities ‘over cost 


92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1873, $21,667,000 ia 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 3% 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1; “= 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, etc, - - 


- $281,548, 00 . 
92/670 00 


Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing,policies i insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 


net premium) $1, 
Carlisle net premium 


000,852 65, non- participating (at 5 per cent. 


Ale 19,418,926 46 


) =4 
Balance of Return Freon of 1872, payable during the year 


1878, -...° 


- 181,436 76 
————— $20,024,575 22: 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus 


versionary Dividend, svat 
policies, proportioned to thei oat bat 
may be used on settlement of 

Durwg 


she year TAK Pon or 


a £949, 494-99, the Board-of- Fruastees has declared a Re- 
es ‘annual premium, to participating 
povnolde: — — value of such reversion, 


owe ineuring ge, 096, 278 61, 
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DAVIDD 


(David Bows & 00, Pio 


rk Mit 
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iller & 


e News 
Lp yi licen dais Der yon Buildin rer William and —_ 
HEN Y rete ( amir neelandy 49° William cee | eure oe od 
JOHN ‘AGAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. - ; 
Wl. ¥E. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,)-Publishers, 540-and 551 Riot, 


ROBERT B. COLLINS 


‘ollins' & Brothers, Stationers), 870 Broadway, , 


WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 33 Wall-Street. 
WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgaf), 100° Walt Street, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 ‘Broad Street. 


HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 
CHAS... ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall 
SANFORD COBB, 


EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spragues 
H..B. CLAFLIN (H: B. ‘Claflin & Co.; Dry 
J. F- SEYMOUR (J. F. Seymour & Co), 
CORNELIUS R: BOGERT, M. D:;'8 


Dry Goods), 61 Leonard 


President Eagle: Thee” Insurance’ many 6 yo ot Wall Street. 
EDWARD MARTIN Ne Martin & Son, Pork Packers, ete. 
& Co., Dry.Goods), 100 


‘ont Street.. 
nklin Street. 
Goods), cor. Church ond Worth Streets. 


8 Warren Street. 
t. Mark’s Place. 


WILLIAM HB. BEERS, Vige-President of, the. New. York Life Insurance Co. 


MORRIS ‘es : ee i ~ 


| wie The H. ‘BEERS. 


| i 33 ESV SIT od? co! ouch 
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Vieo-Pres't & Actuary. 
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BEAD! “READ EAD My 


EMPLOYMENT FOR ALL, 
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RECREATIVE AND LUCRATIVE. 
Ir is an undoubted fact ated ida capabrs of 
Gemonstration as any mathematical problem 


“that we give with Tae INDEPENDENT to 
New Subscribers more. beautiful,, merito- 


are offered or given by any other weekly 
religious paper published... 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber 
to any-other weekly religious journal published | 
on this continent or in the world gets so much 
in real value for the money paid as does a New 
Subscriber to Tok INDEPENDENT. 

The age in which we live is a progressive 
one, especially in journalism; and, as far as 
we are concerned, we are determined to 
have not only the BEsT, but the CHEAPEST 
paper published. 


GET? 


For $3.25 he will receive THE INDEPEND- 
ENT for one year, published in its present 





and trimmed as to be most convenient for 
| reading, bindiog, and preservation. In ad- 


| the following premiums, and can select: 
| 1st. The two beautiful chromos,  Good- 
| Night Frolic” and ‘So Tired,” mounted on 
} thick binder’s-board, sizedand varnished, 
| réady for framing (or on # Canvas stretcher 
| for 25 cents extra). These pictures were 
painted by the eminent artist, Mr. G..G. 
Fish; and ‘ate: indeed exquisitely beautiful, 
being each 12x16 inches in size, and being |) 
printed in twenty different colors, from as 
many different stones, 

2d. Ritchie’s magnificent steel engraving 
of Abraham Lincoln’s. ‘ First; Reading of 
the Etiancipation Proclaratfon” “copied 
and engraved from F. B. Carpenter's great 
oil painting. The great value of this pre- 


$8,000 was paid Mr. Carpenter on the pur- 
‘chase of the’steel plate of this’ engraving. 
Some few copies were sold‘for from $10 to 
$20 each, but none can now be obtained 
except through subscription, as it is kept ex- 
clusively a8 8 premium for tit paper. Size 
26x36 inches: iat ages a 

$a. Ritchie's equally’: Guhalbie steel en- 
graving entitled “ Authors of the United 
States,” size 19x25 inches, ‘This is one of 
the finest aud most celebrated steel engrav- 
ings ever produced in this country, and con- 
tains good-sized likenesses of forty-four « of 
the most distinguished ame tho United 
States. 

4th, Ritehie’s splendid ane: engraving 
of “President Grant and Vice-President 
Wilson.” 

5th. The superb steel engraving of, “ Ed. 
win M. Stanton, late Secretary of’ War.” 

“Tn-addition to the above, we have in 
preparation and now far secksaditai toward. 
completion “~" =" jp 

OUR GREAT PREMIUM Pom 16h 
I¢ will be @ large and splendid ofl chiro 
17x21 inches, designed.and. painted. by’ 
emivent artist, F. B. Carpenter. It isunow 


being printed.in THIRTY DIFFERENT CoLong,. 
from a8 thafiy different stones, exch color’6. 


the finest material — No EXTRA Exrey 


a Kaw G Sew? wm 
WELLE SPARED TO PTE BMOST VALU: 
ARLE PREMIUM OF THE YEAR, AND A REALLY 





rious, and ‘really -valuable premiums than 


WHAT DOES A NEW SUBSCRIBER | 


orm, large quarto, so put together, pasted, |. 


| dition to this, he will receive either one of | 


-mium may be seen from” the fact ‘that ' 








[ieoher a ier 


* |) BRAUTIFUL SFRCIMEN : 07 onto 
“Gnarmc “ant. 

A very, large edition will. be ready for 1. 
“livery at ari’ early’ day, hoping thereby to 
. prevent ihe wnawadable aaewe of. the pre. 
| ent year, 


‘at 


WHAT. WE WANT, | 
We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thor. 
ough and efficient Agents, to whom we Can 
give exclusive and uncanvassed territory , 
and we can offer them such advantages and 
inducements as will not only Tender. the 
canvassing: & pleasant reoreation, but very 
Profitable. We cannot offer every ‘sabscrip. 
~er through our Agents @ $5 gold piece for 
$3.25 in currency ; but, being the owners of 
valuable plates and copyrights, We can give 
them_a premium of $10 in value, and ong 
they cannot obtain .elsewhere. With the 
valuable premiums we now have and the 
one forthcoming, it will be An easy task to 
| geta host of subscribers, and, Consequently, 
we: offer: advantages to an Agent that no 
other paper can give him. Will our readers 
and contributors send ys the names of any 
persons who are engaged in canvassing, or 
any who would be likely to engage in the 
work. Let all who desire an agency anda 
choice of territory send at once for our 
gizcnlass and terms, 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
8 Park Place, New York City. 
Box 2787. : 


The Fnilependent, 


TERMS OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be aban in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
The present ; n._ system is Virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses by mail, and all Post. 
|. masters dre obliged to register letters whenever re 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.0@ for 52 Numbers, in advance 
“ 1.75 “ 26 “ “ 





2 i 





we: Yawk, Sens xi ORNS 
oe 350.“ 52 : after 3 mos. 
i] 4.00 “ 52 after 6 mos. 
If delivered in New York, 2 ce ts per year ad- 
onal. ' 


16 copies 10 cents. 

APERS are forwarded until a explicit order is 
Upedeived ed ‘by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
“and until payment of all arearages is made as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS'are partictilarly réquested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions; and to forward 
what is G@ue for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

RECEIPT of the, paper is a sufficient receipt 
Dad rink RB? subscription. RECHIPTS ‘for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper; but when a postage. 
stam: ‘ the receipt will be sent. by mail. 

M J. IN LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
are our ‘Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

. | FAENRY ©) "BOoWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
»P,-0, Box 2787, New York City. 
iit? yaua 


_ NEWSPAPER D DECISIONS. 


L tidaley person who takes & paper regnlarly from the 
‘post-office—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the nént. 

2.—If otders-hits paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue tosend it until payment is made, and collect the 
«whole amouwnt, w the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers endrperiodicals from the post-office, 01 
renyoving end” them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


| >>) RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

’ PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
01 ry Advertisements. |Last Page & Business Notices 
THOME R Gs cicdeconded Me.) Atime. ¢.......000....2* 900. 
4 times (one month)... 4 4 times (one month)... .85c. 
13. “ (three months).65c,'13 “*’ (¢hree'months)e. 








6 “* (six “ +),60c./26 “ (six “  ) Te. 
52 “ (twelve “  »).50c.52 “ (twelve “ ).65¢. 
TILDUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
f=" tings. gb... Loss Wi} ies #1. 

up oh timnes (OME MONE)... 0.060.060 ee ee veeee eee 5c. 
13 times (three months)......--++-+++++ee+0+s" 90c. 
Pe a eee ee BC. 
: ig ) pic tp eet ++ 800. 
Vapusio Own Borman rat £073 
= LINE, EACH TIME. 


sdbnis NoTIces, Two DOLLARS PER AGATE LINE. 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES. <4..45---++- Furry GENTS A LINE. 


Ff DEATHS, noi exeee excveding four lines, 
pale t fe renty ave cen eee 
a be ma: vi 
CTs “vet akin, 


Ld PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
yisterse® No, 9 Pat Plate, New York 
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graving by Ritchie--one ef | 
the largest and mine perfect | 
specimens of art ever executed 
in Amertoa--entitled ‘“ The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,’ is beco + 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 
derful picture. has a,“ MOS1 
STRIKIN GAND PERFECI 
LIKENESS” of President 
Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
Net~--V42., Chase, Seward, 
Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blas” 
and Wells. Thetast two only 
are living. We have given 
away as premiums for new 
subscribers over 12,000 : of 
these engravings and the de- 
mand seems now to b6' stead- 


ily increasing: 


Me 


if our. subscribers and 


friends want this splendid 
work of art--and who does 


not?—let them. EACH AND 


“ehromo of: to-day, for all practical pu 
“is as good as a’painting ‘inmoil; in 


‘TO'EVERYBODY!. 
A- MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
saat spe aad ero. 


 T's'a well-known fact that there are many 





things that cannot be done in a day, though, 


as the world grows older, the new and yari- 
ous combinations, in, the arts and, sciences 
render short and easy some processes that; 


ago an oil painting was so:much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of ‘the 
supply, that only the very. wealthy could 
afford to possess one, To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with, pictures 
so. nearly like oil paintings..as.to, be. hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which; brings 
them within theyreach’ of all. The: fine 


it 
an.oil painting, only the :painting.is ‘quickly 


done, by a peculiar kind of printing p 


instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a.year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should beso really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should bé seen.’ As we looked 'a us, | 
our ideas expanded, and at last a; pair..of 
_pictures were shown us so.true to, Nature 
and so really meritorious that. we at ouce 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 
These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, irideed, 
exqui beautiful. One of’ them is called 
‘‘A Good-Night Frolic,” and representsa 
young girl frolicking with her. kitten. upon 
thebed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, og 
to catch the curl with its paws. "It is, indeed, 
perfect gem, that one ‘cannot ‘help falling 
fn love hoes at first pve Hie Seemed rar 
is that of a you » who 
exhausted herself” with play, and.is now re- 
clining. on a sofa, ‘‘ So. Tired,”.and..yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the’ country, and are now having 
an‘ immense edition’ printed; to supply the | 
demand which we expect will be made. 
They.are,each 12 by 16 inches.in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether makin 
two of the best and most beautiful entomés 
‘that have ever been published; and: such as 
.would readily sell. at the picture stores for 


} $10 each 


| Now, therefore, we will send both: of the 
' above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
PENDENT with $8; or we will seid the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized: and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25. cents extra—viz.,, $3.25 
in all;.or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., in all 

‘*~ Any old subscriber can obtain these chro- 
mos by renewing his subscription for two 
years tn advance at the present rates ($3)— 
that is, for $6; or can get them mounted for 
$6.25; or on stretchers for $6.50. 





EVERY ONE. send us the 


name of one new subscriber. 


and $3.25, when it willbe sent 
immediately by ; mail, Sree 


of postage. Before we pur- 


chased the steel plate this en- 


graving was, as 4t now 44,3 
richly worth $30. , Perfect 
satisfaction és positively 
guaranteed, or the money in, 
cvery case will be refunded. 

Priends of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, one and all, let 


- We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in every town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA inducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our } 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address 


Henny C. Bowgs, Publisher 
No. 8 Park Place, New York City. 
List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL. EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 





“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 
clamation.”’ 


Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
i TER'S great oi) painting, Size 26 by 36 
We have purchased the stgel plate of this 
ing from Mr. Curpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to pahiph 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
oatii further notiee’ witl ta‘copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to ‘every 
person who shallsend us the uame of ONE 
new subscriber and THREE dollarsand twen- 
ty-fivecente,or who will renew. his gohecri- 
on for two years and send us sx dollars. 
We absolutely” perfect satisfaction 











ee ae ey 


have been. slow.and difficult. A:few years |, 


Authors‘of the United 
" Btates, 


| Size 19. by. 35 aches, “ha N 
One of the net hats oat Celebrated 
“Steel Engravings ever prodtced in the ecun- 
ty; rf given away for‘one few subscriber 
This is ‘believed to ‘be’ the most valuable 
premium, ever offered for one new. subscriber, 
‘The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
Hikn 4n this engraving viz. > me 


IRVING. ys 
BERR: EEE 
ceariits, Hie. 
ee mh -. Malig Aer Pouun 
EAS a ~ CHANNING. 
Hike MowArr nrtowse, Mus KIRKLAND, 
MORRIS, , BAYARD TAYLOR, 
rei  EOPEARD won 


MRS. WEL 
PENDLETON COOKE. ““SOZENE Te 
ry M. ;: , HALLECK..... -. 


Remember! One’ New Natne sent with 
$3.00 will'get this Engraving; aud also’ Taz 


INDEPENDENT for one year. ine 
Soa 


Engravings nes of Grant 
‘and. Wilson... 


~ "We have decided to-reward every person 

who sends us one-nzew name; with the money 

Splendid Seat ugroeengs of President Gant 
lend ings.’ dent 

and Vice-President Henry WILson. 


These engravings we warrant to be the 
best en of dent Grant and Vice: 
President Henny Witson to be found in 
the country: : 


We ask a’ prompt’ response: to this ezira- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to..our friends, on¢ 
and all, to make the trifling: effort,. necessary 
to obtain these. two elegant stecl engravings. 

With, such a popular present, which we 


ff rerybody, itis T to beli 
senphody will teltie to Work fori ots 
SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
~~ Edwin M. Stanton, . 


Late SEcRETARY oF Wak. 

We have purchased the new plate.of this 
engraving, and will give one, copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, be Toa pustan oarerane 
‘engraving will be sent, postage p any 
post-office in the United States. © ~ 





'. WORCESTER’S |. 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 

We will present this “magnificent una 
2 a —price $10—te 
any person who will send us the names; of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subecription for, six years and 
pay. us..$18. This splendid yolume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is pronounced vastly superior to any other 
di in the world: ‘It is:worth a whole 
Toray of ordinary trash, called books, and 
should be owned and placed ‘on the ‘center- 
‘table, for daily consultation and: study: in 
every family.. favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling. effort of obtaining six new sub- 
scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 


“Pure Diamonds.” 


“Pore Diamonds” is a new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly .200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 

-al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 
copy of this new Sunday-school Music ‘Book 
to any person who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of 25. new. subscribers 
to THe INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we will 
present 50 copies of “ Pure. Diamonds,’ 
for 50 néw subscriptions, at $3.00 each, 

we Will present 100 











copies. 





66 : * 
Providence Wringer.”’ 
WE have made arrangements with ‘the 

manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,”’ 

which ‘we offer the ‘‘ Cog-Wheel.Ma- 

: gana: grin $8).to; any person, who 

will, send ve tha names of phree Dey su 

scribers, with th¢ money, $9; or who w 

renew their own su’ son for four years 

in advance and pay us $12. The “Wringer” 

Will be delivered at our office orsené by ex- 

press, as may-directed. See Advertisement, ow 


nother pages ONRY ©. BOWEN, 
* Publisher of “Tre Isp ENT,” 
i Oe eo Ba Ye, Now Tork, 
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WE will send for one year Tnz Ixpe- 
Stew TERE. 00 aoantaaaas of the 
esx Atlantie nt} are 
pers Mende Oo Lippincott's Maga- 
zne—to any person (notalready a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of tlie ators magazines 
one year as a premium to any person, not 
now a substfiber’ to them, who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $9.00. 
ov We, will.gend. Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year, price. $3, and the Sunday Magazne 
One year, price $2.75, to.any person (not al- 
eady a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
Who will send us $5.50; or we will send the 
above magazine one year asa ptemiam to 
any pefson,' not Dow a subscriber to it, who 
will send° us the names of three’new sub- 
scribers|to’ Tae INDEPENDENT, with tho 
money—viz., $9.00, 


We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
+price» $8.00—atid the National Sunday- 
school Feacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50-—to,,any. person .(not already a sub- 
scriber.to the National Sunday-school Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-school Teacher one year as a 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odiéal who will ‘send us the name of one 
new subscriber:to Tue INDEPENDENT, with 
the :money—-viz.,'$3.00. 


We will send Tae IxpErENDENT One yoar 
price $3.00—ahd the Herald of Health for 
one year—price ‘$2.00—to any person (not 

»& subscriber tothe Herald of Health) 
who will send:.us $4.50; .or we will ‘send the 
Herald.of Health one year as a present to any 
person who will send us the names.of two 
new subscribers to. Tne INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $6.00. 


_, We will send Tas InpErENDENT one year 
Price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 
—price $2,00 to any person who will send us 

50; or we will'sénd Our Young Folks one 
year'to any person who will send us’ the 
names of two new subscribers to Tue Inpn- 

PENDENT, with the money—viz., $6.00. | 


Newspapers. 


We will send for'one year Tue InDErEND~ 
Pani He — _ vither of the —s 
} weekly. newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to. any Detnon (nok 
alréadewa subscriber to those newspapers 
who will send us $6.00; or we will sen 
either of ‘the above papers oné year asa 
premiom to any person, not now ‘a sub- 
seriber:to them, who will send us the names 
of three-new subscribers to Taz InpEPNDE* 
ENT, with the money—viz,, $9.00. 


© We will send Tar INDEPENDENT one yea? 
price: $3.00—and Youth's: Companion for 
one year (price $1.50) 1o any person {net 
already:a,subsoriber to Youth's Gompanion) 
who will send us $3.75; or. we will 
Youth's Companion one year as a present to 
new subscriber for that periodical who 
1 send ts the name of one new subscriber 
to THe INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., $3.00. 


3 Carpenter's Book, 
six MO § AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send Toe INDEPENDENT one 
—— $38—and “Six Months at the 

hite House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as a present to any person who will send us 
the name of one new subscriber to THE Ix- 
DEPENDENT, With the money—viz., $3.00. 














Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 


Grover & Baxer’s world-renowned Ne. 
28 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 
cash. We will present such a machiue to 
any person who will send us the names 
of. NINETEEN . new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$3.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
prue of the machine, thus giving THE INDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance that they are sent on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittanées must be made by post-office 
money-order, *bank-check, or express (paid). 

Send full directions how to ship machines. 





The Bickford Family 
~ Knitting Machine 


will be given to any one. who sends us the 
names.of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, The lowest retail price of 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
‘cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
the cireulation of THz INDEPENDENT. This 
machine is gaining ia popularity every day 
and ig fast ing a@ necessity in every, 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ. 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity, 
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Farm ad Gavilen. 


NEW FIELDS OF TRAVEL AND 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH. 


‘No. XT. 
UTAH. TERRITORY. 


—_—— 


BY HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 











VIEWS OF GREAT SALT LAKE. 

Oepen, the ‘transfer depot for passéngers 
from the Union to the Central Pacific Railroad, 
is a very plain, uninteresting place, full of ‘gain- 
bling, hells and hard characters. One of the 
devices the occupants of these houses adopi to 
attract the unwary is to fixup large pens: by 
the sides of their saloons and fasten a couple 
or half dozen bears within them; - Their chains 
are long enough to permit @ pretty free circuit; 
to crawl up the posts and play upon ‘the. toof. 
The innocent stranger is invited to go over'and 
look atthe. bears play; and usually there is 
considerable fun, for, as’ Artemus Ward used 
to ‘say, they are “artful little critters.” 
Stranger is invited into the house to res him- 
self, ‘take something,” and rarely comes out 
without the loss of his pocket-book., One ot 
oar number, who hes an ardent aspiration to 
be a governor, ascended the'side of one ef 
these pens, and we feared for his safety; but 
when he opened his mouth, for a speech; we 
knew he was compos mentis. ‘But, that, too; was 
cut short, like the half-finished crow ofa fright- 
ened rooster, as the train started and he hur- 
ried'to catch it. He was saved from the bears 
and we from a speech. Estimates bave been 
made that from $200 to $1,000 per day. are 
plundered by these gamblers. Southward for 
thirty-seven miles we travel over the Utah 
Central Railroad. For most of the distance the 
country is a plain, very dry and without irriga- 
tion, or cultivation ; yet the soil is, I feel confi- 
dent, baturally rich in nitrates and potash, and 
would .yield finely if only supplied with mois-< 
ture. Three years since, when I passed over 
this same section, this very land was entirely 
barren and sandy. -I remember, too, how very 
warm the days and evenings were, and how 
the heat was reflected'from thé surface of thé 
plistening alkali-covered soil. Now I notice & 
great improvement. Grass has gradually begun 
to grow upon all the land and it wears an 
aspect.of greenness... The rains have begun to 
fall, and what was formerly a desert is now be- 
ginning to be recaimed by natural agencies, 
We followed, not more than’ six miles away, the 
base of the Wahsatel¥ Mountains ; and‘ 1. felt 
that .an irrigating canal could ‘be built, which 
would. reclaim a country twenty-five miles 
square, without very great expense, 

Tn constaut sizht of us is the expansive wer 
face of the Great Salt Lake. 

Some mountains of gvite respectable alti- 
tude rise from its midst, to elevations. of 600 
feet, dark in, color ,and. frowning -in -aspect. 
The Lake extends entirely around them, and 
with tbe exception Of its forth and south shores 
its banks area flat, sandy; barren alkali plain. 

It afforded us, -howeyer, very much interest 
to behold them personally—one of the most 
famous natural curiosities of our Western 
country. Think of a valley abeut 70 miles wide 
and about the same Icng, all of it but10 miles 
on either side occupied by a vast lake, whosé 
consistency is almost pure salt, without au 
outlet, yet never overflowing. All the valley is 
hemmed in between ridges of mountains, 
through which no large.stream penetrates. 

The water is yery heavy and very salt. A 
person cannot possibly sink arid must force his 
head under. water to get covered over. About 
10 gallons of water will evaporate 1. galion of 
pure salt. Boats which traverse. the Lake 
must have broad bottoms, for ff with deep 
keels, like cutters, they will surely tip over. 
The specific gravity of the water is so great 
that everything which floats upon it must have 
a broad surface. 

During the summer time, when visitors 
mostly come to this section, it is a delightful 
place for a bath. The waters aré‘warm ; and 
swimming, besides its ease, imparts invigorat- 
ing and healing properties, and in many cutane- 
ous or rheumatic diseases I believe it would be 
very beneficial. 

Streams of fresh water are constantly arising 
from the surrounding mountaios and flow into 
the lake. One would suppose that it would.in 
time become fresh, yet*its progress is very 
slow. During the, twenty-six years thet the 
Mormons have. occupied this valley the lake 
has risen but -eigtiteen feet, while~fts waters 
haye freshened to the extent that where at first 
six gallons of water would produce one gallon 
of salt now it requires ten gallons, Neverthe- 
less, for the past .six years. the. waters of the 
lake have made no further advance, ont. even 
show some rétrogression. 

The valleyiis so warm aud the sttctiation is 
#o dry that the work of evaporation is constant- 


ly ‘going on, fally balancing alll the éffectd of 16- 


flow of fresh streams, This evaporation, how- 
ever, bas had its effect in producing more rain. 
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ape 9 IPMN. OVIVANY 

IST sg a emodtoA 

Just before we at e City are two 
very curious springs, lphur ; and as w® 
passed them in she ee the most villainous 
amells came in our car-window, ca a yery 
rapid, dieplay of handkerchiefs and 4,series. of 
“extended remark.” It was something Hke 
the “Charge of thie Six: Huniiredi!’. It-reminded 
mie of the remark ‘of & traveler who ‘once visited 
Cologne’ in search of its fragrant water / but 
after passing one block and smelling’ forty of 
the most villainous smells ever ‘concocted, - he 
left in disgust. He could not have experienced 
greater astonishment than we at s gaddeu: ap- 
proach to this locality. . Smells/of all sorts came 
from 600 different quarters, almost Choking us. 
Yet our track running through a .su)phir 
lake stimulated ‘our curiosity to such's ‘piteh 
that we concluded to visit it the next morning. 

WELCOME TO SALT LAKRIGITY. 


At 9 P. M. we are splendidly ensconced in the 
Mormon hotel of the city—the Townsend. House 
—and a good dinner was ready... During our 
three days’ stay'we will never forget the efforts 
ofthe Mormon-eitizens to make,.our visit a 
weltomeé gnd. an enjoyable one;. .Unlike moat 
editors, who come: with prejudice; and minds 
already made up, determined to abuse and 
bound.to,sée) nothing good, we. with Véry 
different” spirits, “We determined “to Tet all 
social or religions féatsiyes alone, and interest 
ourselyes only in: the agricultural, mining, man 
ufacturing, atid industrial meer of their 
territory. > oe: 

Tt is rieedless’ to say the officers’ of niently 
every Mormon organization came’ to Visit and 
entertain us, gave. us the most cordial of O8- 
pitality,and friendly attentions, proffered every 


opportunity to see them as they are in all their | 


social life; habits, and business, introduced us to 
their faiiilies; took us to the mines ahd canyons, 
and we weré made ‘at home. ° Stich’ favors as 
these are usually denied to the’ géneral visitor. 
Yet from these unusual facilitiés wé leatned to 
give far greater -credit, to Mormon industries 
than most writers have usually done. 
‘UPLAGHS OF INTEREST! INWALT LAKE/OITR: | 
Next morning we>werer bound to, visit, “those 
fragrant springs,” ahd after a tide Of five miles 
found them! The most interestifig-is the Hot 
Sulphur Spring, whieh flows immediately out of 
a large rock, close to ‘the’ railroad’ track, its 
water too hot to bear the: hand in (I should 
judge about ninety-seyen degr: 7e8), and dis- 
charging about one. barrel asecond. A large 
pool of water-has been ‘formed near it, about 
twenty feet. in diameter,.and the long grass 


floating-in it been covered with green 
slime, ‘ttn a-gteat contrast to the/already 
dark ¢ hue of the ‘Upon the meadow 
further beyond thé sulph wr-water has formed a 


leke (Adt/ pring! Lake) 4bodt @ thile’ in width, 
whieh is gradually -extending . yearly—useless 
alike to animal or:man and destroying all yege- 
tation it touches. 

The Warm Springs, one mile below, are not 
quite so hot amd are capital bathing places. 
During our stay. there we indulged in the luxury 
of several baths, which had a splendid effect. 
These baths, are very. conyenient and cheap— 
fifty cente—and I can. believe all that: has been 
said as'to their efficacy.’ No one can fail to ex- 
perinee decided medicinal benefit from them. 


ZION'S CO-OPERATIVE MERCANTILE INSTITUTION. 


I. found here an institution of such curious 
organization and beneficial method of business 
that I must speak of it fully. 


across the plains dealers-in, Salt Lake Valley 
often charged such prices as to realize a profit 
of 200 to 300 per cent. .on..every article. They, 
were not only extortti butiswitdlers. The 
Mormon rulers could not-brook such: methods 
of unjust gain, and very quietly started a co-op- 
erative store, where not only all the members of 
their sect, but all Gentiles‘and residents of their 
city, might purchase at reasonable prices. A 
nominal] capital of $175,000 was put up and di- 
vided into shares. Theshares were distributed 
in small lots of one, two, or ten, 0. as-to secure 
as many holders as p»ssible; avd: these share- 
owners both traded there and realized part of 
the profits of the business. The‘ opening of 
this institution, named as above, resulted in an 
immediate decline of p of other dealers, 
thereby helping the people: eand protecting them 
against imposition. The 63 system, has now been 
in. ékistence for many years, ‘Thé “managers, in 
buying, add:only a trifling per cent, to origina) 


‘cost, and their capital has inereased by natural 


growth 6f business from $175,000 to $725,000, 
and still has paid regular’ dividends of 20'per 
cent. yearly to morshoien Afi allowance of 
5. per cent, is added to he sutplas account 


‘every year, to furnish, additional capital for new 


trade.’ It hasnow over-200 shareholders, and sells 
‘to. anybody, whether Mormons or, not. Same 
price is charged each. No @ifference:; » No. dis- 
counts to ond or gnother, ' Dida business last 
year of $5,000,000 and k sncreasing yearly, 
It deals’ in’ évery © le“ article any one 


In: three years’ time; the number of reinistorms 


‘tela 8 every- 
thing, OTT. rae H 
and th 

cultural tools and Wagons, groceries, Soeuetad 


tin ware, ete. They fniport vast quantities of 
ROTC ARAT EAS: 
alyomon (Ot Rous. “They buy-aé-eiblente [\ 
thohaehh aod wnbaabeehD Wo dlr Bent 


for profit, and-sell eputagain at-yetail or whole- 
sale. Over 200 ditildr co‘operative stores in 
_Utah and the territories buy from the central 
‘establishment at wholesale. The result is, 
their trade is permanent, their prices cheap and 
réliable: All their articles ate good. People, 
know them everywhere to be honést: They 
‘take away the fraudulent’ profits other dealers 
have charged,.and give them: directly to the 
pesple. “This, then, is one good the. Mormons 
asve done, , Give them credit for it, 


“-GARDEVING—IRRIGATION. 


The city was originally laid out in large ten- 
acre blocks, which weré subdivided into house 
lote, most of! ‘which, being planted in frait'trees, 
made it resemble a ‘vast: garden; “Along the 
streets irrigating ditches were laid, and water 
brought from the mountains ‘to; run. through 
tbem and moisten'the soil. All the esd in the 
city is now supplied once or twice every week 
with a steady stream of pure water to wet the 
soil and freshen the growing vegetation. ©” 

The cityis divided into wards. Ever; ward 
has..its. master, and he eompels all. the inhab- 
tents to\turn out and work. on publi¢e improve- 
mets: ‘There is no shirking,. There is'a re- 
‘sponsibility On évery'One to guard and protect 
his ‘own “property, watch his own’ irrigatitig 
ditches, and keep his ward in proper order. The 
result ie that the city is always in perfect order 
and/quietness, Fights, brawls, and gambling 
aré. generally suppressed and the labor. of the 
mayor andcity police is very light. 

I 'wad particularly pleased with the universal 
lixufiant growth of the shade trees. ‘These 
have been very profusely planted all over ‘the 
city, and have grown amazingly fast. The 
locust, maple, and ,box elder, are the greatest 
favorites; the farmer, being ,most, planted, _ In 
many places tbe roots have struck ithe, alkali 
soils, which contain an excess-of soda and ‘pot- 
ash, and their leaves have changed from green 
to a sickly yellow. There were very many soch 
‘cases, and often I noticed trees half green and 
halt yellow. 

This alkali has to geal out of the soil by, 
irrigation, and: gradually grows less positive 
every year. ‘ In nearly all the gardens there are 
eplendid apples, pears, “plums; and apricots 
growing with exceeding thrift and‘ covered 
with the most beautiful blusbiug colors. At 
the time.of our visit the apricot trees were 
bending down with overloaded branches, and all 
through the city the fruit was so plenty as to 
sell for $1 per bushel.. These apricots were as 
large as our Eastern peaches—four to six and 
eight inches around. 

Flowers are very abundant here and garden 
vegetables are .wonderfully prolific. In the 
garden of Mr, William Jennings, the gardener 


Neshamrock'potatoes as fine as we liad at 
home. We strolled ap and down'the garden- 
path, eating raspberries, currants,’ and goose- 
Derties, while on trellises were growing ‘out 
Moors (think of it!) the Black, Hamburgh, 
Gelden Chandos, and Minion grape, in the . 
ee air. . These are boichoune maniation in the 


| |> abt. 
In the old days of wagoning freight by teams: 


But the prettiest sight of all was ‘the pretty 
flower-garden. Inthe center of the yard is a 
velvety lawn, the most perfect grassy carpet I 
ever beheld. Our feet when pressed upon the 
close-growing.sward sank as if in the most 
elegant Axminster carpet. Around this are 
planted, in one grand circle of 150 feet diameter, 
a fine display of roses and familiar flowers. 
From the parlor window isa ‘glorious view of 
the Twin Peaks of the Wahsatch ——— 
capped with unvarying snow. 

“ “SIGHTS NEAR THE Orry. 


The Mormon $ and Mormon Temple 
were places of interest, ad we enjoyed splendid 
views from their summits. In the former is a 
grand organ, 52 feet: in hight, built by their 
own ingéniots Mormon workmen ; and 4 lad of 
17. played- upon} it,as sweet tunes-as we ever 
heard at héme, » This grand hall is capable of 
seating 16,000 persons and is filled nearly every 
‘Bunday. 

Four miles away is Camp Douglas, where 
Uncle Sam keeps 1,000 soldiers steadily on 
guard. And 16 milés away up'the canyon of! 
Little Cottonwood js the famous Emma Mine. 


= 


“of -half @ day, upon, the Wabsatch and Jordan 

Valley Railroad, a little marrow-gange railroad, 

- whose engine puffed ‘and wheezed.as it puiled~ 

‘us up the grade of 190 feet to the mile. 
RAILROADS, 

». ‘Phe'Mormons are doing vastly more than our 





Eastern people suppose ip ‘developing the; m- 


showed us the Early Rose, Goodrich, and } 


We weut.thither part way in a short éxcursion |. 
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sourpes of thi tepattory.: 1Dheg arewwow spend 

ing their capital and earvings freely in exten, 

their railways all over the country. The Utah 

Central is a notable instance of success, 

87 miles long, running from Ogden to Salt 

}- Lake City; ‘and but or four, years obi, yet 

it is to-day paying dividends of 12 per cent, per 

annum—the highegt of 7 ey a in th 

\nited States.) °°) ) 5 ADD 
Immense ieee of coal come down from 

a 

E on, she Unio ania $ Rallzond 

then over the Utah Central, to be used aha 

mines and smelting works. 

)) chi one month the ‘business: of the Utah Cen. 

tral Railroad amounted to 30,000,000 pounds, jt 


hag a capital o Sarees ,000, of which one-third ig 
‘owhed by the tapltalists who control the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


}.\; There is a sbort railroad running south ofthe 
city, which is named the Utah Southern Rajl. 
road. Upon this are located nearly all the 
smelting works.': Thése require large quantities 
of ore and coal and the railroad is full of bugi. 
ness. Wherever mining is active these railroads 
“flourish. TI have in mind One little ‘yailtond of 
but six miles, branching from the Utah South. 
ern, Railroad, where, thé earnings from pagsen. 
gers pay its running expenses, and its freight 
traffic of $200 to $300 per day is all clear profit, 
‘This road cost only $100,000;\yet it ‘ig paying 
not far from 6 per cent. yearly. 

<M Come, West”? young man, to get the big 
‘dividends. The Mormons are teaching our 
railroad people how to build railroads and 
~ make them pay. . Give them) eredit for that, 

4 MORMON BANQUET. 

* "‘We'were apréeable surprised ‘one evening: ‘on 
areturn froma day’s ramble to receive, inyi- 
\ tations for ourselves and ladies to meet some of 
the Mormons (high in official position), with 
their ladies also, under the hospitalities of the 


\ mayor “of the city,.and the president. of ‘the 


Deseret Agricultural Society. 
- An eudience of near). 300 were gathered at 


’ the city hall co welconie us, and’ of this n om. 


ber nearly 100 were Mormon ladies. It is iiard- 
\ly mecessatv to report imjfull the festivities that 
ensued. Nearly all the presidents and bishops 
of the Mormon Church, with the leading off- 
clals' ‘and tradesmen, were ‘present. td) do us 
honor. In the speeches elicited much came 

,to,our knowledge of .the early struggles o 
‘the Mormons here in the Valley, and tliey de- 
tailed minutely their progress and prosperity, 
Jt issmerely sufficient, to say they have,. indus 
trially, done wonders. They have rescued 
from barrenness a country once uninhabited, 
and now people it with néarly 100,000 souls, 
Their city now numbers 30,000 population. 
| They .are encouraging miners, and manufac- 
turers. Their system of business is so well 
organized tbat all new emigrants, as soon as 
they arrive; are immediately) provided ‘for and 
put to work. 

They are a cleanly, careful, sober, industrious, 
temperate people. They have no vices, never 
indulge in drink, and bring up their families to 
work. They are sagacious business men, bend. 
ing their efforts to reclaiming new land and 
founding new homes for their emigrants. 

‘The audience; after many speeches, ad. 
journed to the banquet hall, where the 
thbles, were . spread . with. fruits . native to 
Utah, California, and the Pacific coast. 
Whilst thus merrily engaged, the sound of 
Music’ preeted our ‘ears; and, opening a side 
door, there was revealed to us a gathering of 
400 happy Mormon children, singing gleefully 
their most joyous Mormon songs. It was 6 
most unexpected sight thus to behold Mormon 
‘fathers, mothers, and\children uniting to add 
to our pleasure. 

I scanned the faces of these children; but 
their rosy cheeks, large, fall, well-developed 
bodies, and healthy looks told only too well 
that Utah life in Mormon homes has added, in- 
stead of taken away from physical develop 
ment. The festivities were prolonged till 
midnight, when tired human nature sought its 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep. 

SALT LAKE Crry, UTAH TERRITORY. 
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| MOPICS OF THE TIME. 


A FLORIDA ORANGE GROVE. 


Dumimit’s grove has produced 600,000 oranges 
this season. He says that he will raise 1,000,000 
next year. Three or four years ago the trees 
were nearly destroyed by insects; but they 
| have fully recovered and look finer than ever. 

is grove is celebrated throughout the state. 
It is looked upon as a kind of Mecca by et 
orange producers of Florida. It costs ie : 
Dummit not quite $1,000 a year to keep ; 
ificent grove in order. Six i 
 PHonsahd oranges, attwo cents apiece ov oa 
tree, would give him a net income of es 
{Bat a first-class grove, fully developed, oug® on 
average 2,000 oranges to the tree. ‘Many _ 
yield 5,000, and one tree in the old Eaton Oo 
pear Enterprise, is'said t@ have produced a 
000 oranges in one year. Dummit’s groves 
the hands ofis; abrewd: Xankee, pose 
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Dummit’s experience would era 


of $50,000 to $70,000 a year Hecpseee the 


could De sala st’ the 
whost tis beén been at Ditninit’s ; ba mls vel 


yare;and never was known to injure the 
guavas, let alone ‘the oranges. The reason is 
that the gtove.Js aitmated upon a sttetch of 

between two bodies of salt water. The 
water—Mosquito Lagoon and Indian River—is 
much more salt than the water of the ocean. 
‘This is owing to the action of the sun and tbe 
shallowness of the water. 

PEACH ‘CANNING IN DELAWARE. 

The extent to which the canning of peaches 
atid other fruit has been developed in the past | 
ten years will surprise everyoné when they, cop- |. 
sider the facts and statistics concerning this 
new business. Delaware carries away the 





palm. Eighteen years ago (1855) the firstfruit j- 


canned on the Delaware peninsula was put up 
by Richardson & Btetson,, in the boiler of-a 
cook-stove, near Dover, Del. Stiuce that’ time } 
the business has grown, until now over 4-mil-° 
lion of dollars are invested in canning factories 
in various parts of the state. The largest can- 
nery is that of John 8. Collitis 4 Co., at Leba."} 
non, four miles south of Dover; the text an@ 
by, far the best appointed establishment. is 
Richardson & Robbins, at Dover; the. next,is 
Stetson & Ellison, of Camden; and the next is 
J. M, Chambers, at Dover. The following, 
tabular statement will show their operations : 


| THE INDEPENDENT. 








Boston, have all been embalm , and now re- 
* opens neead 
; ee e g eyes of the fessor. 


Each grasshopper has a printed . obituaty. of. 
over an octavo page." 


--+-Mr, Jean B, Gaspard, residing sfbiie tis) 
and a half miles from Marksville, La., lately car 
from One of his pear trees a branch measuring 
two féet and six inches in length, which he took 
to. Matksville, and placed in. the store of Chas, 
LF; Hussman on. exhibition. It had)111 ‘falk 

gtowny delicious pears on it, weighing forty-| 
seven-pounds. What part of this mundane 
a beat this? © - 


4.idm England the aggregate -incomé of 
5,000,000 families employed in manual labor is 
about $1,500,000,000. Of this sum $450,000,000 
fs wasted in excessive drink and tobacco, iv 
buying at small fétail stores,instead’ of whole} 
sale stores; but quite the latger proportionio 
| unekillfat-or careless marketing, housekeeping 
~and cooking, and in the mulets of trades unions.’ 





THE most effective HEALTH PRESERVER in the 
\market. is Hamilton's Buehu and Dandelion, 
pen that acadaiean pelle amarante 

edies. ac’ ctly on the 8 aD 
liver and assists then to cerry out fom the 
system>tlie rrovoking causes of sume of the 
worst forms of disease that flesh is heir to. 
You can buy this medicine at the d stores, 
and its use will send you buzzing t your 
business with the-energy of the ho § 
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Besides these, there are other canneries—ouc 
at Little Creek Landing, employing fifty hands, 
and will probably put up from 75,000 to 90,000 
cans; another at Felton; with twenty-fite 
hands, and putting up 75,000 cans; another at 
Frederica and one at Smyrna. There are also 
three Alden fruit-drying establishments. One 
at Five Points, near Camden, which has put up 


11,000 badkets of péathes; one at Milford, com | TT > 
suming 10,000 baskets ; and One st Middletown, | 


which has confined itself to green corn exclu- 
sively, 
‘| MINERAL WATER FOR. PLANTS, - 

A curious discovery has recently been made 
public in France in“ regard to’ the culture of 
vegetables and fruit trees. By watering with a 
solution of sulphate of iron the most wouder- 
ful fectindity has been attatned. ‘Pear trees atid 
beans which have been submitted to this treat- 
ment have nearly doubled in the size of their 
productions ‘and a noticeable ‘improvement 
has been remarked in their flavor. Dr.) Be- 
court reports that, while at the head of an es- 
tablishment at Eughein, or the sulpharous 
springs, he had the gardens and: plantations 
connected with it watered during several weeks 
of the early spring With sulphurous water, and 
that not only the plantations prosperéd to a re- 
tharkablé extent, bat flowers acquired a pecu- 
liar brilliancy of coloring and healthy aspect, 
which attracted universal attention. 

ORANBERRIES. 


A cranberry field in Burlington County, New 
Jérsey, containing 100 acres, has employed 300 
hands, who picked by the bashel, clean as they 
go, making good wages. Fifty acres picked 
over 7,000 bushele—four acres of which pro- 
duced 1,000 bushels, twenty acres more gave 
3,000 bushels, and the remainder made up the 
quantity to over 7,000 bushels; yet the owners 
complain of theshortness of the crop. They 
hope, however, to improve their prospects by 
gathering from the remaining fifty acres 10,000 
bushels more,’ They expect to sell all to one 
dealer at $4 per bushel. 


; me ee a 


RURAL AND STATISTICAL. ITEMS. 


THERE are plenty of hacks in Cairo, Egypt, 
at a moderate price; but the omnibus—the 
street-car—is the donkey. Many of them are 
no larger than a three-monthe’ calf. It is amaz- 
ing to see what loads and what big men they 
carry. Each donkey is attended by a boy, who 
Tuns behind him and beats him or twists his 
tailto make him rum faster, Their gait is a 
rapid shuffle, very smooth and éasy, and’a long- 
legged man who gets tired of riding has only to 
put bis feet on the ground and let the animal 
pass from under him. They are the most do- 





cile, patient, long-suffering and.much-suffering | 
little things, and well deserve the name given }) 


by a French writer—‘ os good little beasts.”’ 





9 while a splendid horse can be had ordi 
‘€4.The 227 species of grasshoppers, the 


- of Orange culture. 





(AGRICULTURAL. ~ 
FLORIDA enoves. 
RIDA ORAN GE eh = 


A combination of Groves of all sizes. Pinson 


$50 up, Includin care. 
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LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD. BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 


FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF Lime 


FOR GRASS, GRAIN, TOBACCO, AND ALL OROPS 


- gag EW. N. 
Send for ci ry, NEWARK, J. 





—— 
BELLS. 
BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1837. 














VINE CAR BITTERS 
ii J. Walker’s California Vine- 
ar Bitters are . t-purely” Vegetable! 


ps eparation y pate chiefly from the native 
found on the lower ranges of the 


Sierra Nevada mountains of California, 


the medicinal properties of which are 

ree age whoretrom without the use of 

The question is almost daily 

ane ety a What is the serie of the unpar<, 
saccess-of ‘Varad 


ay 
Our ansiver; is, “that “they rp em it 


cause of disease, and the patient pas 


ers his health. They: are the 
bldod \purifi ser aod 4 life-giving 
plea 7 evator and ne Pret 





of the system. Never before in the his- 
tory of,the,world\has a medicine been 
compounded possessing the remarkable 
qualities of VINEGAR BITTERS in healing 
the sick of every ‘disease man is heir to. 
They are @ ge Purgative as well as a 
Tonic, relieving Congestion or Inflammation 
of the Liver and Visceral Organs in Bilions 
Diseases. 

The properties of Dr. WALKER’S 
VinkGar Bitters are Aperient, Diaphoretic, 
Carminative, Nutritious, Laxative, Diuretic, 
Sedative, Counter-Irritant, Sudorific, Altera- 
tive, and Anti-Bilious. 


we R. H. McDONALD & CO., 
ts and Gen. A; San F California, 
aie of Washin ap etree Ste, N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists 


und Dealers. 
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Bh serine ust the 


Sk 
nigcfialos to cook with. ee it. 
Gt Ess tected in 1873. Try tt. 
eyo CHALLENGE HEATHER, set in brick 
ili warm _ church or house thor- 
oughly vanes economi at. 
ECURE the BEACON LIGHT BASE-BURNER, 


pera iid utldhaee tore. rey Pk x pertechy 





ANFO MAMMOTH or r GLOBE HEATER is 
the most oat powerful stove made for Beene stores, 
shops, ra’ Buy it. 

TOVES 9 for! Cooking prerete. 
suited or I pests of the world. 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
239 and 241 Water st., New York. 
END for a Circular. 





NOT AHOT AIR FURNACE; 
Gives mild, pleasant heat 
EQUAL TO STEAM at about 
halfthe expense: Self regul: 
ating, Efficient. Eco. 
nomical, and HEALTHFUL, 
Send for illustrated circular. 
THE GOLD HEATING,CO. 
105 Beekman 8t. N. Y- 









IRON. WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Pailadelphia. 
TASKER FRON WORKS, New Castile, Del, 
a Quan, fIFTH AND TASKER STREETS Phila- 
elphia. 
Office and Warehouse, 15 Gold street, New York. 
Office, No. 29 Pemberton Square, boston. 
Manufacturers of 








i 7 I melt ge a Ac a eta re 
ivan 0! & ater 
. ee DED CHARCOAL IKON BOILER 
SiPtines ~ 
‘ee Ae et COOKS. 
348 AND FITTERS) TOOLS. 
JREANON GAS AND WATER © 
BPs AND LANTORNS, 
IM D COAL-GAS APPARATUS, etc. 


We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 
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MENEELYS’.. BELLS: 
a 
The genuine. Troy Amerep Belle known to the 
public since 18263 which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by aby'and @ sale exceeding that of all 


others, including more S45 seventy chimes and 
Ee One thousand test! received during the 


ast six a pee bell mee of 4 —_ copper and 
ay Rew P A vete , 
ier fe aROY oF or west eA 5 
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FURNACES, RANGES, STOVES, ETC. 
= ms COTHIC 
were ~6=s FURNACE, 


~ for Warming Houses and 
e Churches. 

‘BEST IN THE WORLD. 
"Send for Book. 















PUNT 


is purely a Vegetable Preparation, composed of Cali- 
saya Bark, well-known Roots, Herbs, and Fruits pre- 
served in a sufficient quantity (only) of Spirit of 
Sugar Cane to keep in any climate, which makes 


Plantation Bitters 


the Foremost, Best, and Most Desirable 


Temperance Bitters 

















Only 50 Cents per Bottle. 


It promotes the GROWTH, PRESERVES 
the COLOR, and increases the Vigor 
and BEAUTY of the HAIR. 


Ovrr Tarrty Years aco Lron’s KatHArrow Yor 

ny Hair was first in the market by Professor 

E, Thomas igen, & graduate of Princeton College. 
The name is derived from the Greek, “‘ KaTHRo,” 


nif to clea ‘yy Tefuvenate, or restore, 
Pe hes pecivedrand the po the popularity it has obtained 
is unprecedented creases 


. It Tt e 

Hair from i . It keeps the head cool, and 
es ea Soft, earance, Tt isthe 
Quantiry QUALITY as it was 0' . = 

Y Aso, andissold by all and 


a CENTUB’ 
Country Stores at only Fifty Cents per Bojtle. 











PHELPS, DODGE & CO: 


CLIFF ST.) between Johh and Fulton, 
NEW_ YORK, 
_ “\ IMPORTERS AND DEALERs IN, = ° 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 


OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ere. 


MANUFACTURERS 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 





345 & $47 








sAFart SRAM POWxH CO. m0 Cortiandt st..N’¥. 
“LOVEJOWS METALLIC 


WEATHER HOUSES 


> indicate the changes in ‘the weather 
nd —- etty mantel ornaments. The 





ALVAN L, LOVEJUY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


229 Washington Street, Boston. 


Special price to dealers. 
Re AND. 


RAILROAD, MILL, STORE TRUCKS. 


PACE & co., 
ork. 


No. 3 PARK PLACE New 


=| HORM YOUR BUILDINGS 


BY THE USE 0 


onl S PATENT 



























1844 



























$$ $$$ 
1 ; DY ING BODY 


SUPPLIED: WITH THE 


VICOR OF LIFE: ; af 
: 


THROUGH, 
DR. RADWAYWS 


SARSAPARILLIAN  RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 
bright, the Coniplerion smooth aid, transpa! the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, 
Pustules, Tetters; Cankers, etc., trom the Hed, Face, 
Nock, Mouth, and Skin.. Itis-pleagant.totake and) 
the dose is small. 
lt Resolves away Diseased Deposits: it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. Jt cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases’. 
that have lingered in the 8¥8=, > 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serofala’ or 
irr or Contagious, 


BE IT $BATED IN'THE 


Langs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


connec THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
F THE FLUIDS. 


Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, Syphilitic 
Goma laints, BI Soding of the e Lungs ,DysP¢ ia, Water 
Bee Tie Dolorenx, Swe! 
re, Bkine/and. Hitp Y 
Yemale Complaints, a yy stick: Salt 
bis, Sag sumption,» ver Comp! 
brea Oi in oe Throat, a nee rs, Nodes 7 the 
An an othg@r parts 8 system; Sore ‘es. 
Strumorous Discharges from the Ears, and ‘the worst 
forms of Skin Piscases eebeura, & Fever Sores, Seald 


Night Sweats, Loss perm 1 wastes 
cinoiple 43 are within the ako jopee of this won- 
prove e to an pany person vel 4 7 ‘dither rer hese Ron ; 
Of disease 2 i po bows > teenie them, iE: 
Sold by Secumees "ha per hottle. 


R. R. aA 
RADWAY’S 
READY: RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine ‘for | 
Family Use in the. World!. 


One 50°Uént Bottle 
TAWATUnEa QUA OGUe eb \AEROEE OE 


E’SYSTEM AG 
EPIDEMICS AND gions SEASES TH 


Oram HUSDRED DP ENDED F FOR 





 MRDIGAL ATTEND: 


ATER MOMERT BADWAY § READY wet 1s 





AY Y. i 
[e7en of the worst of these ‘comp aints nelew 
Twenty drops in in halfa tember ot es wa Brows afew 
mame AMPS, SP 
RTRURN. ick HEADACHE, 
Di DENEERY. COLIC, WIND IN Wee B 
i INTERNAL PAINS. 


ould ie aly ra te a bottle of 
way’s rea Reli A sow dregs 
water wil ent ices paine from sates of 
tter than Frene PY Brandy or Bit as 


ant, 
* Sold t by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


7“ tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
eo e. purify, cieanse, and strengehea. 
ways =! fer the gus uy aii disor mies of the 
Bladder, Nervous 





i oadac ge ag Costtv eneas, tion, 

pepali, "Bhicueness, Bilious Fever, Inflammal of 
Ow es, 

Viscera. Warranted to —< a positive cur 

Vereen, containing no " r 


oie = ‘Opserve the salieitbe symptoms resulting from 


- of the Digestive 
Constipation, Inward Piles, ess. Of'the Blood in 
pe Head, n Aceig. o _— Romany ig Heartburn, 
st ‘eo ness or 
sour éructations,’S niing-or Flu ‘tre Pi fe f the 
ifficult 


Sto Swimming ofthe Head, Hurried’ 
Breaibiag,  Fiuterioe = — near Choking Suffo- 








Cents per Bex. 80 
Read “FALSE its aR” 


_ one ay pag pose te, Sab Be. & 
Warren 8t., New York. Info atton ort iowa 
will be sent you. = y 





Viale 





Syphilitic, Hereditary” 


Rs 
wih ¥ 






























Coram Mtg ©@o., 
| _ {SILYERSMITHS, 

at SALESROOM, : 
No. { BOND ‘sT., NEW YORK. 


| The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
théy have opened their Showrooms to the public for 


| the sale of goods exctusively of their own manuface 
| qurei 


FALL “AND WINTER 


DRESS GOODS, ETC. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60. 


ChiPubLie 20 Nor 2 duction 


fn prices ue DEPARTMENTS of 
ENGLISH AND. FRENCH DRESS GOODS, 

PLAIN, COLORED,.FANCY; AND BLACK SILKS; 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 

HANDEER 

LACES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

BLANKETS, ) FLANNELS, » QUILTS, Exc 








AT PRICES ALLY LOW: 


PARIS AND ( CITY-MADE 


‘Fall and Winter 
°° GARMENTS 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION, 
NOW OPEN. 


FURS, 





eel AND HATS, 
'. FUR TRIMMINGS. 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 








| REMINGTON eo MACHINE, 


» Khe. Medal ‘tor P Penseeviill 
AT VIENNA, 1873. ; 
The HicHEst ORDER oF “MEDAL” AWARDED AT 
; THE ExPosirion. 
No Sewing Machine Received a Higher Prize. 


= oy cowl & perfect LOCK STITCH, alike on both sides 
—Runs LIGHT, ‘Smoorx, NOISELESS, and RaPID— 
best combination of qualities. 
—DURABLE—Runs for Years without Repa: 
.— Will do all varieties of Work and Toney 3 Stitching 





of stitch ma) The ticened rahe ne ee 
can led out epaacingt holes. 
tne mitch without mp OF Cog’ Wheel Gears, Howe Rota: 
_or Lever Arms. the ym pos = oan d 
— Thread Controller, of which hich —— 
a ows 
needle-bar and 


easy movement 


| seiecelereg bythe mat atu iad i 
ARMORY, | ion, N. Y., to towhichs roN 
; Ay + Vo, to wi n 














Bure 


j as Se | OES » than Ahout ged 


INFANTS, MISSES’, AND LADINS’ FURNISHING 

EPARTM ENTS, OO rE OUTEITS . 
ie 
INDIA re *§ gy ehins vitae tani ‘SCARFS, 
ASHMERK AND 
LOURNING CARS COATINGS. 
OSIERY 
ENTLEMEN'S ING GooDs, 


FURS. 
-| A Splendid wate te and MEDIUM- 
SSIAN AN 


CABLE Fa beh by tbe 1 
SGREW t, or dampnesa, ’ 
a cae werefore, » commend m+ 
~ g{ OM * q 

i 


} ie agimodt: 


> 7996 Ila aved ,coiaod | odd bebivorq. aaay 4 000% 


oLoTHING. WAnEvOUsEs, {38 AND:t40, FULTON a M3, 
seleifonu's ate mnie aa has Conn anion, Sai Now 

Suits, Overcoats, ‘alten Sever enagmeree Clothing o of! ey = or alle 
ORDERS davitiedts o prey oh su nenitrexcentedat TE na 


4 oily af ii cod 





it lo 


ys’ S| re 


! 


we i 4) 95,98) 














COATS, $10,312." ‘Boys’ UIts 2810, $12, 
5/815, $20,. ¥8' SUITS,2/$15, gig 
inca i: 


zs’ Surrs “¢00, a2 
FRE arenes eng aren aeee od 


hb yity: country to orer ms order‘ ANY ar 
of recefving the eoMORe 
SIT ATTAINABLE. 





mi 
Sent’ Free on ‘Application, | 





DHGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and $9 Botery,, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 132 a street; New Teta 
Branch Store; 81 Fourth Avenue), * 6" 10% ° 
STILL CONTINUE one ‘KEEP TAK LARGEST SPOOK\0F: 


‘PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, ‘Mattresses, 
: ‘Spring-Beds, Ete., 
of any House in the Unitea States, which they offer to 
| Retailat Wholesail Prices. 
sion) 4c Huadsed Symptoms and Ope Cure.There is scarcely a symptomot 
_,» any known disease which the confirmed yspeptic does not experience. ™s 
Bilious, nervons, has yiolent palpitations, astm heart disease, is afflicted with 
‘severe heada _ and is no constipated:or subject to. diarrhoeal or dysene 
A. teric discharged! Every o And Sanation At, ee AEnDethiags with the 
SR diseased and half, rparalyzea stomach, a ch ciiges 
et 140 ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent ‘Seltzer ‘Aperient 


LE 
aS se ‘affords immedlite rélief! eff sti eirnne etareinad renovation of the 
$ to 













.oxvertes 











“ \digéstive organs, and resto: the Whole ‘animal machih- 
ery. Sold by all druggists.‘ 


ais weil! CS enh 7 Pi 


ASK YOUR. acelin iar FOR IT. 


“SSC! THEMIGHEST. PREMIUM” 
ai 












AT tHm o's 
Amatican ‘Institute, Fair in 1872 
~ SAdaipted to'all first-class: Sewing Mas 
chines. Cireulars furnished Sewing His 
chine Agente: on ‘application. : 


angle, Ame? Be 





Fashions par 


oe 
From Smith’s Illastrated Pattern Bazaar. -: 





ess, W 
of type, for marking 
hen, at: beauty 
ve. Iti 
ail saints fe fo 
Vv 


Bikes just anent 
VOB. 











to give ent, 
fiinteri: 
Diba eee 


an a anyustyle of 

I 2 lee tu ee only sight ge 

Wetites 

shows just a pe to ace e | ana after cut by the 
pattern. They are \ : 


eS th 





TO THE-LADIES! 


OMIT Af [TRIED 4 A Ya gy 
“BROWNS FRENCH DRESSING 

1 Shoes that 
rusts Lats tn Choe ot gud awa 
8 eae - ee 8 se rey ty’ Saat eee 
AR 2 Year. Teh mub.od ced stage W en wet. Softens the 


5 seve v6 bacriber of patterns 
A ao x. Aa to the.value of One Dollar, |; aay will be without it after one'trial. Beware 
Free, OR place of Patterns, you Al of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere, 


ONE. of the following beau BF. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


Chr 
mos, ee WHittTiER's ‘* oon Hoe," 10x14 


es;' THE UNWELCOME V error.” 188 stir inche 
| Priced. Catalogues sent to aay address 10 sents each. 



















£ MatRoON,"18x17 inches? ‘THe Pet La we, Tae i 
incon. Two stamps must be enclosed for 
each chromo. These poses sell Parent for from $1 


Cth seer extra wil'te given 














, tothe person who sends us three ube | Fast ict Optical instrame Instruments, 
acribers at one-time.. Bweocxtra for five, etc. i - al a noone sons. mies se" 
s ’ CTION BOOK ” ppatatus........cs0sc000.- 
raat cae ot suerte? | goo a SAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
few days.. Price, 10.centa.,- Mailed. ay ine |) $4 Chbstint stzoet, Phila; Obl Broadway, New York. 


BURDETTE. , 
BO. Box 8055. °@ 1 4 Broadway, New Qmere, 
oe 




















Printed at THE INDEPENDENT Press Rooms, 19, 21, and 23 Rose Street, N. ¥., with 20 Cent Cut In Ink, from GEORGE H, MORRILL’S, 146 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, . 
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Caress 
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Sweet 
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Like a 
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Then, 
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